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JUNE. 


No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


—James Russell Lowell, “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


BULLOCK’S ORIOLE. : 


Bullock’s Oriole, a species as handsome 
and conspicuous as the Baltimore Oriole, 
replaces it in the western portions of the 
United States and is likewise widely dis- 
tributed. Its breeding range within our 
borders corresponds to its distribution. 


It is only a summer resident with us, ar-* 


riving usually from its winter haunts in 
Mexico during the last half of March and, 
moving slowly northward, reaches the 
more northern parts of its breeding range 
from a month to six weeks later. It ap- 
pears to be much rarer in the immediate 
vicinity of the seacoast than in the Great 
Basin regions, where it is common nearly 
everywhere, especially if sufficient water 
is found to support a few stunted cotton- 
woods and willows. During my extensive 
wanderings through nearly all the states 
west of the Rocky Mountains and extend- 
ing from the Mexican to the British bor- 
ders, I have met with this species almost 
everywhere in the lowlands and in some 
localities have found it very abundant. 
Like the Baltimore Oriole, it avoids 
densely wooded regions and the higher 
mountains. It is especially abundant in 
the rolling prairie country traversed 
here and there by small streams having 
their sources in some of the many minor 
mountain ranges which are such promi- 
nent features of the landscape in portions 
of Idaho, Washington and Oregon. These 
streams are fringed with groves of cotton- 
wood, mixed with birch, willow and alder 
bushes, which are the favorite resorts of 
this Oriole during the breeding season. 
The immediate vicinity of water is, how- 
ever, not considered absolutely necessary, 
as I have found it nesting fully a mile or 
more away from it on hillsides, the edges 
of table-lands and in isolated trees, or 
even in bushes. In Colorado it is said to 
be found at altitudes of over eight thou- 
sand feet, but as a rule it prefers much 
lower elevations. 


(Icterus bullockt.) 


The call notes of Bullock’s Oriole are 
very similar to those of the Baltimore, but 
its song is neither as pleasing to the ear 
nor as clear and melodious as that of the 
latter. Its food is similar and consists- 
principally of insects and a few wild ber- 
ries. 

The nest resembles that of the Balti- 
moie Oriole, but as a rule it is not quite 
as pensile and many are more or less 
securely fastened by the sides as well as 
by the rim to some of the adjoining 
twigs. The general make-up is similar. 
As many of the sections where Bullock’s 
Oriole breeds are still rather sparsely set- 
tled, less twine and such other material 
as may be picked up about human habi- 
tations enter into its composition. Shreds 
of wild flax and other fiber-bearing plants 


and the inner bark of the juniper and wil- 


low are more extensively utilized; these 
with horsehair and the down of plants, - 
wool and fine moss furnish the inner lin- 
ing of the nests. According to my obser- 
vations, the birch, alder, cottonwood, eu- 
calyptus, willow, sycamore, oak, pine and 
juniper furnish the favorite nesting sites ; 
and in Southern Arizona and Western 
Texas it builds frequently in bunches of 
mistletoe growing on cottonwood and 
mesquite trees. 

‘The nests are usually placed in low sit- 
uation, from six to fifteen feet from the 
ground, but occasionally one is found 
fully fifty feet up. A very handsome nest, 
now before me, is placed among six twigs 
of mistletoe, several of these being incor- 
porated in the sides of the nest, which is 
woven entirely of horsehair and white 
cotton thread, making a very pretty com- 
bination. The bottom of the nest is lined 
with wool. 

The sexes are extremely devoted to 
each other and valiantly defend their eggs 
and young. I once saw a pair vigorously 
attack a Richardson’s ‘squirrel, which evi- 


aed COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES. BULLOCK’S ORIOLE. COPYRIGHT 1901, BY 
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dently was intent on mischief, and drive 
it out of the tree in which they had their 
nest. Both birds acted with the greatest 
courage and dashed at it repeatedly with 
fury, the squirrel beating a hasty retreat 
from the combined attack. The young 
are large enough to leave the nest in about 


two weeks andare diligently guarded and 
cared for by both parents until able to 
provide for themselves. 
CHARLES BENDIRE. 
From “Life Histories of North Ameri- 
can Birds.” 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE CORNFIELD. 


Uncle Philip was 16 years old, tall and 
strong, with merry dark eyes, red cheeks 
and thick, soft, wavy, brown hair. Every 
day except Saturday he was in school. 
Sometimes on Saturdays he went in the 
woods botanizing or he rowed his pretty 
boat, “The Lorelei,” upon the lake. But 
often he went to his sister’s, Mamma 
Bryant’s, to spend the day and work 
upon the farm. His little nephew, Lei- 
cester, was always glad when he came, 
for Uncle Philip took him with him to 
the field or barn, told him funny stories 
and taught him to take notice of all the 
things he saw or heard. One beautiful 
day in October, after the corn had been 
all cut and was standing in big yellow 
stooks, making long rows through the 
stubble, Uncle Philip arrived early in 
the morning at Leicester’s home. Leices- 
ter was still in bed when Uncle Philip 
came, and Mamma Bryant said to her- 
self, “I must go and see if he is awake.” 
But just as she was about to open the 
door, out came Leicester in his white 
pajamas, rubbing his eyes and looking a 
little bit sleepy. 

“Come, Leicester,” said'his mamma, “I 
will help youidress and then you can have 
your breakfast. Uncle Philip has been 
here and he has gone to the cornfield 
south of the meadow. . He hitched up 
Blotter and Little Gray on the new wagon 
and will drive back to dinner. Come with 
me and get ready for breakfast. After 
breakfast I want you to take little sister 
Keren with you and hunt for the eggs. 


If you are a good, pleasant boy this 
morning you may go this afternoon with 
uncle, and I will make some cookies for 
you to take in your lunch basket.” 

Leicester, who was generally a very 
good boy, promised to do as his mother 
desired. 

Before dinner time Aunt Dorothy 
came, and it was decided that she, too, 
should go to the cornfield and take Keren 
with her. 

By one o’clock dinner was over. Mam- 
ma Bryant had decided that Leicester's 
lunch basket was too small, so she had 
taken a peach basket, into which she put, 
among other good things to eat, some 
large red apples and ever so many fresh 
baked cookies. 

Uncle Philip had driven up the road- 
way and was standing in the new wagon 
waiting for his passengers. Corn husk- 
ers never take a seat on their wagons, 
but Uncle Philip had laid a board across 
the wagon-box and on that Aunt Doro- 
thy seated herself. 

It was a warm, bright day and the 
wagon ride to the cornfield was delight- 
ful. Blotter and Little Gray were not a 
very handsome team, but they were good 
gentle horses and the children loved 
them. Blotter was a white horse with 
black spots on him, which made him look 
as if he had been used for a pen-wiper. 

On the way to the cornfield a little 
rabbit ran out of the bushes by the road- 
side, but quickly hid himself again. The 
chipmunks stood on their hind feet in 


the tall, withered grass and watched the 
new wagon coming down the road and 
popped into their holes when they 
thought it had come too near. The plu- 
my pappus of the golden rod, with great 
bunches of scarlet rose seeds, bursting 
pods of the satin plant and clusters of 
large red and chocolate oak leaves grow- 
ing on year-old sprouts which had sprung 
up from the stumps of trees cut down the 
fall before made huge bouquets in the 
fence corners. While driving through 
the meadow the horses, which were pas- 
tured there, came up to neigh a good-day 
to their friends in the harness and trot- 
ted along for some time on both sides of 
the wagon and behind it. At last the 
cornfield was reached and Uncle Philip 
drove up to a corn stook. 

_“Look at that bird sitting on the wire 

fence,” said Aunt Dorothy. “Isn’t that 
a butcher bird?” 
) Yes? said "Uncle Philip. “that is) -a 
shrike, or butcher bird. I should not 
wonder if it were the same bird that fol- 
lowed me around this morning. I won’t 
tell you what he did, but if you will 
watch him maybe you'll see something 
very interesting yourself.” 

Uncle Philip put on his husking gloves 
and began his work, taking the ears of 
corn from the stalks in the stook without 
disturbing it any more than he could 
help. 

Aunt Dorothy remained sitting on her 
board in the wagon. 

Leicester and Keren went to play in 
the meadow through which they had 
just driven, and they frightened the 
butcher bird so that he flew away from 
the fence and perched near the top of a 
tall cornstalk in a neighboring — stook. 
Keren found a dandelion blossom and 
Leicester a wild rose, a bit of pale, pink 
beauty that had blossomed late and alone 
on a bush whose leaves were dusty and 
faded. The children went to a hickory 
tree expecting to find some nuts on the 
ground, but the squirrels had been there 
already and nothing was left except some 
nut-shells. Yes, there were three or four 
nuts, but when, by the aid of two stones, 
the children had cracked them, they 
found the meat inside all dried up and 
unfit to eat. The squirrels must have 
known this without cracking the nuts, 


otherwise they would not have left them 
as they did. 

Aunt Dorothy and Uncle Philip were 
talking about the butcher bird. 

“The butcher bird is found all over 
the world,” said Aunt Dorothy, “and has 
different names in different countries.” 

“And it has been written about by men 
who lived a long, long time ago,” said 
Uncle Philip, and he told Aunt Dorothy 
some of those men’s names. But they 
are so long and hard to say I will not 
tell them here. 

“The shrike is a cousin to the crow. 
Nearly all the crows have black feath- 
ers, but the butcher bird wears a differ- 
ent dress in France from the one he 
wears in England, and in India he has 
still another garb,” said Aunt Dorothy. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Philip, “but all the 
shrikes everywhere have toothed bills.” 

By this time two more shrikes or 
butcher birds had joined the first one 
and all three were flying about impa- 
tiently from place to place. 

“Just as if they were waiting for some- 
thing to happen,” said Aunt Dorothy. 

“So they are,” said Uncle Philip, who 
had finished husking the corn in his 
stook. “Call the children now; or I 
will,” he said, and whistled and beckoned 
till Leicester and Keren came running to 
where he was. 

“Now,” he said, “look at that stunted 
old tree over there, children. Do you 
see the three butcher birds in it?” 

Yes, every one. saw the birds. 

“Well, then,’ he said, “get into the 
wagon and keep watch of them. I am 
going to drive to the next corn stook,” 
and away. they went. After Uncle Phil- 
ip had stopped the horses he told Aunt 
Dorothy and the children to sit together 
on the board with their backs to the 
horses and keep very still. 

“T am going behind the corn stook and 
will pull it away as best I can from where 
it now stands. Watch the birds and the 
ground near the stook.” 

As soon as he had pulled away the 
cornstalks he stooped down and walked 
away some distance as quickly and qui- 
etly as he could. Then Aunt Dorothy 
and the children saw the butcher birds 
alight on the ground on which the corn- 
stalks had been and catch young mice 


and moles. One of the birds took a mole 
to the wire fence near by and stuck it 
on a barb. Then he flew away, leaving 
it hanging there. He was going to catch 
some young mice to eat just then and 
save the mole for luncheon. 

His claws were not strong enough to 
hold the mole while he could kill and eat 
it, but if he hung it on the wire fence 
he could use all his strength in tearing 
it to pieces with his strong toothed bill. 
Every one felt sorry for the poor mole, 
but all were glad to be able to see how 
the butcher bird gets his dinner. 

Time went by and soon Uncle Philip 
was ready to move another bunch of corn- 
stalks. Aunt Dorothy and the children 
prepared to watch again, for the butcher 
birds were still in the neighborhood and 
waiting anxiously for a chance to secure 
some more prey. This time there was a 
rat under the cornstalks and a_ bold 
butcher bird flew at him and tried to kill 
him. The rat, however, got away from 
his enemy in feathers. One of the 
butcher birds caught a mole and stuck it 
on a long thorn on a hawthorn tree. 

“Let us have something to eat as well 
as the birds,” said Uncle Philip. So he 


left Blotter and Little Gray standing in 
the field—they were never known to run 
away—and all went to a pleasant spot in 
the meadow and ate the luncheon which 
Mama Bryant had sent in the peach bas- 
ket. Oh, how good those cookies tasted 
to Leicester and Keren! 

Those were happy passengers who 
rode home that evening on the yellow 
ears of corn. Keren had found one red 
ear and she took it home and gave it a 
place by the side of her pet playthings. 

At supper time Leicester told his papa 
what they had seen the butcher birds do, 
and Aunt Dorothy said: ““You must tell 
about it in school, Leicester ; it will make 
a good Monday morning story.” 

That evening after Uncle Philip and 
Aunt Dorothy had gone home and the 
children had said their little evening 
prayer Leicester kissed his mother and 
told her he would try to be a good boy 
every day for a whole week. “And [ 
hope I will have as good a time next 
Saturday as I have had to-day,” said he. 

And all night long the little stars peep- 
ing through the windows saw two happy 
little faces asleep upon their pillows. 

Mary Grant O’SHERIDAN. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


I hear from many a little throat 
A warble interrupted long; 

I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 

And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


HOUSE-HUNTING IN ORCHARD TOWN. 


Tis up and down 
In Orchard town, 
When airs with bloom are scented, 
You'll hardly find 
To suit your mind 
A nook that is not rented. 


The old sweet-bough, 
They all allow, 
The robin first selected. 
“ Our home is here, 
Good cheer, good cheer, 
All other claims rejected.” 


“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee, 
Don’t come to me!” 

The titmouse is refusing, 
“We've leased this tree, 
We'll friendly be, 

But say you’re late in choosing.” 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet,” 
Across the street 

The yellow-birds are moving. 
“Chip-chip-a-chee; 
So dear is she!” 

He scarce can work for loving. 


On lower floor, 
Beside her door, 
The wren is surely scolding. 
If one but glance 
She cries, ‘‘ No chance 
To rent the flat I’m holding.” 


To hear her scold, 
The sparrow bold 
And jay, beside her dwelling, 
Cry, ‘“Tschip; tschip,;chee 
“Tease! tease! say we!” 
The noise and chatter swelling. 


On orchard wall, 
To quip and call, 
A stranger gay is listening; 
His mate can hear 
In meadow near, 
Where daisy-birds are glistening. 


Oh, Lady-link! 
Ho, ho! just think! 
To nest in trees what folly, 
When they might be, 
Like you and me, 
In Daisy-land so jolly! 


Down Pipin-way 

Where branches sway, 
An oriole hammock swings. 

Mistress starling 

And kingbird’s darling, 
Rest near with brooding wings. 


If you should go 
Down Blossom-row, 


Which runs right through the center, 


At each day, 
In morning gray, 
You’d hear from every renter. 


For handed down 

In Orchard town, 
‘Tis quite an ancient notion, 

To wake the earth 

With song and mirth, 
Such joy is their devotion. 


—Isabel Goodhue. 
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THE SANDERLING. 


(Calidris arenaria.) 


By the beach border, where the breeze 
Comes freighted from the briny seas, 
By sandy bar and weedy rock 
I frequent meet thy roving flock; 
Now hovering o’er the bending sedge, 

2 Nor gather’d at the ocean edge; 
Probing the sand for shrimps and shells, 
Or worms marine in hidden cells. 


This little shore or beach bird is some- 
times called the White or Surf Snipe, and 
the Ruddy Plover. It breeds only in the 
colder portions of the northern hemis- 
phere and migrates southward, even be- 
yond the equator where it makes its home 
during the winter months. It frequents 
chiefly those regions near the surf-beaten 
shores of the oceans. It is also a com- 
‘mon visitor to the beaches of larger in- 
land waters. On these shores its béautiful 
form and habits are very noticeable. It 
walks and runs in a dignified and grace- 
ful manner as it chases the receding wa- 
ter searching for its food. 

The pure white of the plumage of the 
under parts of the bird is a striking char- 
acteristic as they reflect the sunlight dur- 
ing flight. It is a silent bird and it some- 
times appears alone, though it is usually 
seen in flocks and is frequently associated 
with other species of the snipe family. 
Regarding its habits, some one has said: 
“When feeding along the extreme verge 
of the ocean it is pleasant to watch its 
active movements when advancing or re- 
treating with the influx of the sea. It is 
naturally very unwary and regards man 
with less suspicion than most of our 
snipes. When a flock is fired into, those 
which survive rise with a low whistling 
note, perform a few evolutions and pres- 
ently resume their occupation with as 
much confidence as previously exhibited.’ 

The feet of the Sanderling are unlike 
the other members of its family, being 
without a fourth toe, entirely divided and 
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—Isaac McClellan. 


without a membrane. This indicates that 
it frequents firm surfaces and that it is 
fitted for running and. walking upon the 
long, shelving beaches over which the 
tides and surf roll, leaving an abundance 
of its particular food. 

The nest of the Sanderling, rudely 
constructed of dried grass and decayed 
leaves, is placed in a depression in the 
ground so situated as to be protected by 
the natural vegetation of the region. The 
eggs, usually three or four in number, 
have an ashy or greenish brown ground 
color and are finely spotted with different 
shades of brown. 

The food of the Sanderling consists 
mainly of sea worms, small bivalve shells 
and crustaceans, though it will also eat 
buds and insects. It would seem as if its 
hunger was never satiated—always busy, 
always moving. These expressions de- 
scribe its habits, as with its fellows and 
the other snipes with which it associates, 
it seeks its food in the wake of the retreat- 
ing wave and turning, runs before the in- 
coming water which seldom engulfs it. 

For those who are so fortunate as to be 


located near the feeding grounds there 


can be no more interesting recreation than 
to sit on the beach and watch the peculiar 
antics of these delicate creatures. Fre- 
quently, without an apparent reason an 
entire flock will rise as if in answer to a 
signal and, after executing a few turns 
alight, and again resume the occupation it 
had left. 


PARTNERS. 


No doubt every one knows the Lichens, 
the greenish gray growths, sometimes 
like rosettes or clusters of leaves 
or of fruit, on tree trunks or the gray 
rocks by the water, and even on the 
ground and old wood. Their forms are 
various and often graceful, and mingled 
with their greenish gray are many 
brighter colors, giving a rich tone to the 
rough surfaces they cover and adorn. 
But I dare say that most of us have 
thought of a Lichen asa single plant. It 
is not so, though it looks so exactly like 
one in its close union. It is a partnership, 
indeed; generally what looks like a sin- 
gle Lichen is a colony of partners keep- 
ing house together, or a manufacturing 
firm, if you like that expression of their 
business better. The partners are also 
kindred, or were so, in the past. 

For there was a time long ago when 
there was only one big family of plants, 
the Algae; the brown Algae or sea- 
weeds known as kelps often form the 
“wrack” or tangle of weeds like long 
leaves or branching stems, with berry or 
fruit-like bladders, thrown on the coast in 
great masses by a storm; and the red Al- 
gae, or the beautiful fern-like and coral- 
like seaweeds that grow far down in the 
deep sea. There are also the green Al- 
gae, found in fresh water, or even on 
damp tree trunks and rocks. They have 
many odd forms. One kind, called a pond 
scum, is a frothy, slippery mass of 
spirally wound bands, floating in ponds 
or still water; another, called “green 
felt,” is found in water also, and has egg- 
like things from which spores or  seed- 
like bodies escape to form new plants. 
They have filaments at the bottom, like 
roots, that are called “holdfasts.”’ Lastly, 
there are blue-green Algae, jelly-like 
masses found on trees, rocks, damp earth 
or floating as green slimes in fresh water. 


Most water plants are active and inde-_ 


pendent. They are on the upward road, 
for though they have not distinct stems, 
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roots, leaves or fruit, their different 
parts, as I have already said, show a de- 
cided likeness to these, especially their 
“holdfasts” to roots and their air-blad- 
ders to fruit. The exquisite red _ sea- 
weeds are as graceful in form and vivid 
in color as many flowers. 

There is a remarkable foreshadowing 
of the moral law even among these early 
growths. Some have shirked their work, 
which was to absorb waste substances, 
and manufacture these into organized 
plant food. They tried to live on other 
growths, to the injury of the latter, and 
even sank to feeding on dead substances. 
They lost the green chlorophyll, which is 
necessary for manufacturing, though the 
red and brown Algae do not show its 
presence because their other coloring is 
more vivid. But it is present all the 
same with every busy, self-respecting 
plant. The lazy, pauper growths dete- 
riorated more and more and at last were 
no longer Algae at all, but Fungi. They 
could not live by themselves; their only 
chance was to get active or well-stocked 
partners. As the Alga developed more 
and more into a likeness of a perfect 
plant, so the Fungus grew less like one. 
The white furry “mould” on bread or 
preserved fruit, the “mildew” on grapes 
and lilac leaves, the “black knot” of 
cherry and plum, the “ergot” of rye, the 
“rust” of wheat, do not look like plants 
unless you study them through a magni- 
fying glass. Nor do the “slime moulds” 
or the mushrooms, toadstools, puff-balls 
and truffles bear much resemblance to 
flowers. Some of these, however, are 
both pretty and useful. 

In the case of a Lichen the partners 
really seem to be of use to each other. 
The Fungus is not a mere pauper living 
on his more active kinsman. If you ex- 
amine a Lichen you will find a large num- 
ber of transparent threads, and in their 
meshes lie the green Algae, giving the 
whole a greenish tint. The little cups or 
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discs of the Fungus that appear on the 
surface are lined with vivid colors, and 
have delicate little bags or sacs, with 
seed-like spores inside. The Fungus sup- 
plies a shelter from extreme cold, and 
also holds water in which the Algae finds 
raw material. It is like a man and wife 
housekeeping, the man _ providing the 
house and the raw stuff—flour, eggs, 
sugar, etc-—and the wife makes these 
materials into food. Plants, by aid of 
their green stuff, work over the carbon 
and other materials they get from air 
and water and make sugar and starch, 
or organized food. This is their manu- 
facture and they must have an abun- 
dance of light to do it well, so when the 
sea Algae grow to be immense kelps or 
seaweed, hundreds of feet long, they are 
kept afloat by their air bladders. Now, 
it is true the Fungus in our Lichen 
could not live at all without its busy 
Alga, which it holds in its transparent 
filaments, but it is not a useless partner, 
so we will not call it evil names. I think 
you will be surprised to hear, after all 
the warning given by these dependent 
and generally worthless idlers in the 
plant world, some of the beautiful and 
blooming flowers have fallen into their 
bad habits and are regular underground 
thieves. 

For the Gerardia or false foxglove 
has established no partnership; it is plain 


stealing. It still works, so it has not lost 
its green of the leaf, or the purple and 
gold of its flower, but it steals the ma- 
terials for its work. When it becomes 
utterly idle and useless it will lose all its 
color and be like the ghostly white In- 
dian pipes that grow in the shadowy 
pine woods. 

It is interesting to know how it steals. 
In the dark basement chambers under- 
ground the root servants of the plant 
move slowly in a certain circle that cor- 
responds to the circle of light that the 
branches describe overhead. Within this 
space they gather chemicals from the soil 
and store up moisture, sending these by 
the sap up their elevators to the well- 
lighted leaves, where the manufacturing 
of starch and sugar goes busily on. Now, 
the Gerardia, being too trifling to collect 
its own stuff, sends suckers into the roots 
of other plants and greedily absorbs their 
contents. That is the reason it is so hard 
to transplant the Gerardia—its roots are 
enmeshed and entangled so in other 
roots below ground. A very odd thing 
sometimes happens to it. In the dark 
the roots occasionally blunder and tap 
other roots of the same Gerardia, just as 
if a pickpocket in the dark were by mis- 
take to put his hand slyly into his own 
pocket and steal his own purse. 

Eixia F. Mossy. 


O violets tender, 
Your shy tribute render! 
Tie round your wet faces your soft hoods of blue; 
And carry your sweetness, 
Your dainty completeness, 
To some tired hand that is longing for you. 


—May Riley Smith. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN SHRIKE. 


(Lantus borealis.) 


Of the great family Lantidae, the 
shrikes, of the order Passeres, we have in 
America only two species, the Great 
Northern Shrike, Lanius borealis, and 
the loggerhead shrike, which has been 
dealt with in a previous article. The 
name of the Great Northern Shrike 
is much more than a mouthful, and is all 
out of proportion to the size and impor- 
tance of the bird, though when I intimate 
it lacks in importance I by no means wish 
to say that it lacks in interest. 

There are two hundred species of 
shrikes altogether, nearly all of them be- 
ing confined to the Old World. When 
one comes to know fully the characteris- 
tics of the creatures he feels that the birds 
would not have been out of place if they 
had been classed in the order Raptores, 
because they possess the distinguishing 
traits of the bird of prey. The shrikes, 
however, do not have talons, and they are 
singers of no mean order, facts which 
perhaps disqualify them for association 
with their larger rapacious brethren. 

The Great Northern Shrike, more com- 
monly perhaps called Butcher Bird, 
comes: from northern British-American 
territory to the latitude of Chicago in the 
fall and stays through the winter, when 
it leaves for the vicinity of Fort Ander- 
son in the crown territories, to build its 
nest. This is placed in a low tree or 
bush and is composed of twigs and 
grasses. The eggs number four or five. 
During the winter the shrike’s food con- 
sists almost entirely of small birds, with 
an occasional mouse to add variety. In 
the summer its diet is made up chiefly of 
the larger insects, though at times a small 
snake is caught and eaten with apparent 
relish. ; 

The Great Northern Shrike has the 
habit of impaling the bodies of its victims 
upon thorns or of hanging them by the 
neck in the crotch of two small limbs. The 
bird has a peculiar flight, hard to de- 
scribe, but which, when seen a few times, 
impresses itself so upon the memory 
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vision that it can never afterward be mis- 
taken, even though seen at a long dis- 
tance. The Great Northern’s favorite 
perch is the very tiptop of a tree, from 
which it can survey the surrounding 
country and mark out its victims with its 
keen eye. In taking its perch the shrike 
flies until one gets the impression that it 
is to light in the very heart of the tree. 
Then it suddenly changes direction and 
shoots upward almost perpendicularly to 
its favorite watch tower. 

The Great Northern Shrike is larger 
and darker than its brother, the logger- 
head. It is also a much better singer. 
Its notes being varied and almost entire- 
ly musical, though occasionally it per- 
petrates a sort of a harsh half croak that 
ruins the performance. In general ap- 
pearance at some little distance the shrike 
is not unlike a mocking bird. The de- 
scription here given for the adult answers 
for both male ‘and female: Upper parts 
gray; wings and tail black; primaries 
white at the base, secondaries tipped with 
white or grayish; outer, sometimes all 
the tail feathers, tipped with white, the 
outer feathers mostly white; forehead 
whitish ; lores grayish black; ear coverts 
black ; under parts white, generally finely 
barred with black; bill hooked and hawk- 
like. Immature bird similar, but entire 
plumage more or less heavily barred or 
washed with grayish brown. 


One has to have something of the 
savage in him to enjoy thoroughly the 
study of the shrike. Asa matter of fact, 
the close daily observance of the bird in- 
volves some little sacrifice for the person 
whose nature is tempered with mercy. 
The shrike is essentially cruel. It is a 
butcher pure and simple and a butcher 
that knows no merciful methods in ply- 
ing its trade. More than this, the shrike 
is the most arrant hypocrite in the whole 
bird calendar. Its appearance as it sits 
apparently sunning itself, but in reality 
keeping sharp lookout for prey, is the 
perfect counterfeit of innocence. The 
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Great Northern Shrike is no mean vocal- 
ist. Its notes are alluringly gentle, and, 
to paraphrase a somewhat famous quota- 
tion, “It sings and sings and is a villain 
sulle? 

There is one compensation beyond the 
general interest of the thing for the stu- 
dent who has to endure the sight of the 
sufferings of the shrike’s victims in order 
to get an adequate idea of its conduct of 
life. The redeeming thing is found in 
the fact that in the winter time the great 
majority of the shrike’s victims are the 
pestilential English sparrows, whom 
every bird lover would be willing to see 
sacrificed to make a _shrike’s supper, 
though he might regret the attending 
pain pangs. 

My own observations of the shrike 
have been limited to the city of Chicago 
and to the fields immediately beyond its 
walls. For those unfamiliar with the 
subject it may be best to say that in the 
winter season the shrike is abundant in 
the parks of the great smoky city by the 
lake, and not infrequently it invades the 
pulsing business heart of the town. No 
one ever saw the placidity of the shrike 
disturbed in the least. It will perch on 
the top of a small tree and never move 
so much as a feather, barring its tail, 
which is in well nigh constant motion, 
when the clanging electric cars rush by 
or when the passing wagons shake its 
perch to the foundation. 

The Great Northern Shrike reaches the 
city from its habitat beyond the Canada 
line about the first of November. For 
four years in succession I saw my first 
Northern Shrike of the season on No- 
vember first, a day set down in the 
Church Calendar for the commemoration 
of “All Saints.” It is eminently in keep- 
ing with the hypocritical character of 
Mr. Shrike, sinner that he is, to put in 
an appearance on so holy a day. From 
the time of his coming until late March 
and sometimes well into April, the shrike 
remains an urban resident and harries 
the sparrow tribe to its heart’s content. 

As far as my own observation goes the 
Great Northern Shrike in winter does 
not put very much food in cold storage. 
I have never seen many victims of the 
bird’s rapacity impaled upon thorns. Per- 
haps I should qualify this statement a bit 
by saying that I have never seen many 


victims hanging up in one place. I have 
watched carefully something like a score 
of the birds, and while every one occa- 
sionally hung up one of its victims, there 
was nothing approaching the “general 
storehouse” of food, so often described. 
It is my belief that this habit of impaling 
its prey upon thorns or of hanging it by 
the neck in a crotch is one that is con- 
fined largely to the summer season, and 
especially to the nesting period. 

The Great Northern Shrike has been 
said by some writers to be a bully as well 
as a butcher. [ have-never seen any evi- 
dence of this trait in his character. He 
does not seem to care for what some 
small human souls consider the delight 
of cowing weaker vessels. When the 
shrike gives chase to its feathered quarry 
it gives chase for the sole purpose of ob- 
taining food. While the bird is not a 
bully in the sense in which I have written, 
it displays at times the cruelty of a fiend. 
It has apparently something of the cat 
in its nature. It delights to play with its 
prey after it has been seized, and by one 
swift stroke reduce it to a state of help- 
lessness. 

Every morning during the month of 
February, 1898, a shrike came to a tree 
directly in front of my window on Pear- 
son street, in Chicago. The locality 
abounded in sparrows and it was for that 
reason the shrike was such a constant 
visitor. The bird paid no attention to 
the faces at the window, and made its 
excursions for victims in plain view. The 
shrike is not the most skilled hunter in 
the world. About three out of four of his 
quests are bootless, but as he makes many 
of them he never lacks fora meal. The 
Pearson street shrike one day rounded 
the corner of the building on its way to 
its favorite perch, and encountering a 
sparrow midway struck it down in full 
flight. The shrike carried its struggling 
victim to the usual tree. There it drilled 
a hole in the sparrow’s skull and then 
allowed the suffering, quivering creature 
to fall toward the ground. The butcher 
followed with a swoop much like that of 
a hawk and, catching its prey once more, 
bore it aloft and then dropped it again 
as it seemed for the very enjoyment of 
witnessing suffering. Finally when the 
sparrow had fallen for the third time it 
reached the ground before the shrike 


could reseize it. The victim had strength 
enough to flutter into a small hole in a 
snow bank, where it was hidden from 
sight. The shrike made no attempt to 
recapture the sparrow. It seemingly was 
a pure case of “out of sight, out of 
mind.” In a few moments it flew away 
in search of another victim. The spar- 
row was picked up from the snow bank 
and put out of its misery, for it was still 
living. There was a hole in its skull as 
round as though it had been punched 
with a conductor’s ticket clip. 

It has been my experience that the 
Great Northern Shrike hunts most suc- 
cessfully when he, so to speak, flies down 
his prey. If he gets a small bird well 
started out into the open and with cover 
at a long distance ahead, the shrike gen- 
erally manages to overtake and over- 
power his victim. If the quarry, how- 
ever, is sought in the underbrush or in 
the close twined branches of the treetop, 
it generally succeeds in eluding the 
butcher. One of the most interesting in- 
cidents of all my bird observations was 
that of the attempted capture by a Great 
Northern Shrike of a small brown creep- 
er. The scene of the action was near 
the south end of the Lincoln Park lagoon 
in Chicago. The creeper was nimbly 
climbing a tree bole, industriously pick- 
ing out insects, as is his custom, when a 
shrike dropped down after him from its 
high perch on a tree which stood close 
and overshadowed the one from whose 
bark the creeper was gleaning its break- 
fast. The shrike was seen coming. The 
creeper, for the fraction of a second, flat- 
tened itself and clung convulsively to 
the tree trunk ‘Then} (recoverino, ut 
darted to the other side of the bole, while 
the shrike brought up abruptly and clum- 
sily just at the spot where the creeper 
had been. The discomfited bird went 
back to its perch. The creeper rounded 
the tree once more and down went the 
shrike. The tactics of a moment before 
were repeated, the shrike going back to 
its perch chagrined and empty clawed. 
Five times it made the attempt to cap- 
ture the creeper, and every time the lit- 
tle bird eluded its enemy by a quick re- 
treat. It was a veritable game of hide 
and seek, amusing and interesting for the 
spectator, but to the birds a game of life 
and death. Life won. I ever have be- 
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lieved thoroughly that the creeper 
thought out the problem of escape for 
itself. The last time the shrike went 
back to its perch the creeper did not show 
round the trunk again, but instead flew 
away, keeping the bole of the tree be- 
tween itself and its foe. It reached a 
place of safety unseen. The shrike 
watched for the quarry to reappear. In 
a few moments it grew impatient and 
flew down and completely circled the 
tree. Then, seemingly knowing that it 
had been fooled, it left the place in dis- 
gust. 

Of the boldness of the Great Northern 
Shrike there can be no question. It al- 
lows man to approach within a few feet 
and looks him in the eye with a certain 
haughty defiance, showing no trace of 
nervousness, save the flirting of his tail, 
which is a characteristic of the bird and 
in no way attributable to fear or uneasi- 
ness. One morning early in March, when 
the migration had just started, I saw two 
shrikes on the grass in the very center 
of the ball ground at the south end of 
Lincoln Park. They were engaged in a 
pitched battle, and went for each other 
much after the manner of game cocks. 
The feathers literally flew. I looked at 
them through a powerful field glass and 
saw a small dark object on the grass at 
the very point of their fighting. Then | 
knew that the battle was being waged for 
the possession of an unfortunate bird 
victim. The birds kept up the fight for 
fully two minutes. Then, being anxious 
to find out just what the dead bird was 
which had given rise to the row, I walked 
rapidly toward the combatants. They 
paid no heed to me until I was within 
twenty feet of the scene of their encoun- 
ter. Then they flew away. I kept my 
eyes on the much ruffled body of the lit- 
tle victim lying on the grass and, walk- 
ing toward it, I stooped over to pick it 
up. At that instant, as quick as the pass- 
ing of light, one of the shrikes darted 
under my hand, seized the quarry and 
made off with it. It was an exhibition 
of boldness that did not fail to win admi- 
ration. I did not have the chance to 
learn what bird it was that had fallen a 
victim to the shrikes’ rapacity and had. 
been the cause of that battle royal. 

The Great Northern Shrike when it 
is attempting to capture a mouse, or a 


small bird that has taken refuge in a 
bush, hovers over the quarry almost pre- 
cisely after the manner of the sparrow 
hawk. There are few more fascinating 
sights in nature than that of the bird with 
its body absolutely motionless, but with 
its wings moving with the rapidity of the 
blades of an electric fan. Sharply out- 
lined against the sky, it fixes the atten- 
tion and rouses an interest that leaves lit- 
tle room for sympathy with the intended 
victim that one knows is cowering be- 
low. A mouse in the open has little 
chance for escape from the clutches of 
the hovering shrike. Birds, however, 
which have wisdom enough to stay in the 
bush and trust to its shelter rather than 
to launch out into open flight, are more 
than apt to escape with their lives. In 
February last I saw two shrike-pursued 
English sparrows take to the cover of a 
vine-covered lilac shrub. They sought 
a place well near the roots. While flying 
they had shown every symptom of fear 
and were making a better pace than I 
had ever seen one of their tribe make be- 
fore. The shrike brought itself up 
sharply in midair directly over the lilac, 
and there it hovered on light wing and 
looked longingly downward through the 
interlacing stems at the sparrows. It 
paid no heed to its human observer, who 
was standing within a few feet and who, 
to his amazement, saw an utter absence 
of any appearance of fear on the part of 


the sparrows. They apparently knew that 
the shrike could not strike them down 
because of the intervening branches. 
They must have known also that owing 
to the comparative clumsiness of their 
pursuer when making its way on foot 
through and along twigs and limbs, that 
they could easily elude him if he made 
an attempt at capture after that manner. 
Finally the shrike forsook the tip of the 
lilac bush and began working its way 
downward along the outer edge of the 
shrub. When it had approached to a 
point as near as the sparrows thought 
vas comfortable, they shifted their posi- 
tion in the bush. The shrike saw that 
the quest was useless unless he could 
start them to flight. He tried it, but they 
were too cunning for him, and he at last 
Zave up the chase, the progress of which 
actually seemed to humiliate him. He 
flew afar off, where, perhaps, the pros- 
pects of dinner were better. 

I once saw a goldfinch in winter plu- 
mage escape a Great Northern Shrike by 
taking a flight directly at the zenith. The 
shrike followed the dainty little tidbit far 
up, until the larger bird was only a speck 
and the little one had disappeared en- 
tirely. The shrike apparently could 
neither stand the pace nor the altitude, 
and the watchers, with whom the gold- 
finch was the favorite in the race, rejoiced 
with the winner. 

EpwArD BRAYTON CLARK. 


ORIOLE. 


Hush! ’T is he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the pack-thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping— 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing me who laid it in his way, 
Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 
Divines the providence that hides and helps. 
—James Russell Lowell, “Under the Willows.” 
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THE FIRE-BIRD. 


This Oriole is one of the. most brilliant- 
ly colored of our common birds. The 
name oriole is from “aureolus,’ mean- 
ing, little bird in gold. Ruskin says that 
on the plumes of birds the gold of the 
cloud is put, that cannot be gathered of 
any covetousness. 

There is a story to the effect that when, 
in 1628, Lord Baltimore was exploring 
the Chesapeake, worn out and discour- 
aged, he was so much cheered by the 
sight and sound of the oriole that he 
adopted its colors as his own, hence the 
name, “Baltimore Oriole.” 

This bird, however, rejoices in several 
other cognomens, such as English Robin, 
Golden Robin, Hang-nest- Bird, Fire- 
Finch, and Golden Oriole. He is both 
esthetic and utilitarian, being beautiful, 

-musical, social and also useful in that he 
feeds upon insects most injurious to vege- 
tation ; especially the harmful small kinds 
passed over unnoticed by the birds of 
other species. 

The Baltimore Oriole is fond of sweets. 
He has been seen to snip off the heads of 
white-headed or stingless bees and draw 
out the viscera through the ring-like 
opening, for the sake of the honey sack. 
How did he know it was there? How did 
he learn that he could get at it in this 
way? The poet naturalist, Thompson, 
well says of him: 


“You whisk wild splendors through the trees, 
And send keen feryors down the wind; 
You singe the jackets of the bees, 
And trail an opal mist behind. 


“When flowery hints foresay the berry, 
On spray of haw and tuft of briar, 
Then wandering incendiary, 
You set the maple swamps afire.” 


While the Oriole’s song is not espe- 
cially melodious to me, it is fresh and 
cheerful, with something of a human ele- 
ment in its child-like whistle. Young 


birds in the nést cry “‘cree-te-te-te-te-te.”” 

This bird is fond of building near the 
habitations of men, selecting sitesin door- 
yards, orchards, and lawns. He weaves 
an artistic habitation at airy heights, 
choosing strong, flexible material for the 
pendant, bag-like nest. In California, the 
Arizona hooded oriole weaves nests of 
the beautiful Spanish moss; but one oc- 
casionally uses the love-vine or yellow 
dodder to construct a gaudy, pocket-like 
nest. The Fire-bird would not do this, 
for it always selects for its nest gray- 
ish, bleached material in harmony with 
the limbs of the trees. An experiment 
was tried of placing a bunch of colored 
yarns near its nesting-place, in order to 
see what, if it used them, the choice of 
colors would be. It selected all the grav 
threads, and, when nearly done, a few 
blue and purple, but not a single red, or 
green or yellow strand. The strongest 
and best material is used for the part by 
which the whole is supported. 

The Baltimore Oriole is sometimes on 
intimate terms with his relative, the Or- 
chard Oriole. Last summer the latter 
had hung its pretty cup-shaped nest on 
a branch of weeping willow near my win- 
dow. The tedium of her sitting was re- 
lieved several times by a morning call 
from Sir Baltimore. He would seat him- 
self on a twig near her nest and utter a 
soft, clear note, which no doubt meant a 
ereeting in bird language. When he went 
away a few moments later, his two notes 
sounded strangely like “A—dieu’—a 
translation for which Olive Thorn Miller 
is authority. 

- But his song and his speech were less 
heeded than the spectacle of his brilliant 
flight— 

“Wor look! The flash of flaming wings 

The fire plumed oriole.” 


Belle Paxson Drury. 
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BRANDT’S CORMORANT. 


(Phalacrocorax penicillatus.) 


There are about thirty species of Cor- 
morants which are distributed throughout 
the world. Ten of these are known to 
inhabit North America. They are ocean 
birds, yet they are also occasionally seen 
on the larger bodies of fresh water. The 
Pacific coast of North America and the 
shores of New Zealand are rich in species 
and their plumage is more beautiful than 
that of those found in other parts of the 
world. 

The name Cormorant is derived from 
the Latin words Corvus Marinus, mean- 
ing marine crow or raven. This name 
may have been suggested by the fact that 
these birds are fond of sitting on an ele- 
vated perch, especially after a hearty 
meal. In this habit of seeking high 
perches, and because of their dark color, 
they resemble the raven or crow. The 
generic name Phalacrocorax is derived 
from the Greek words, meaning bald 
crow. 

One of the species that frequents the 
coast of Europe is easily tamed and in 


early times was trained to fish for its 


There was even an appointment 
in the royal household known as the 
“Master of the Cormorants.” When used 
in fishing “a strap is fastened around the 
bird’s neck so as, without impeding its 
breath, to hinder it from swaliowing its 
captures. Arrived at the waterside, it is 
cast off. It at once dives and darts along 
the bottom as swiftly as an arrow in quest 
of its prey, rapidly scanning every hole 
or pool. A fish is generally seized within 
a few seconds of its being sighted and as 
each is taken the bird rises to the surface 
with its capture in its bill. It does not 
take much longer to dispose of the prize in 
the dilatable skin of its throat so far as 
the strap will allow and the pursuit is re- 
commenced until the bird’s gular pouch, 
capacious as it is, will hold no more. It 
then returns to its keeper, who has been 
anxiously watching and encouraging its 
movements, and a little manipulation of 


master. 
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its neck effects the delivery of the booty.” 

The Cormorants are voracious eaters. 
They catch the fish, which is their usual 
food, under water by rapid swimming and 
with the aid of their hooked bills. On ac- 
count of this habit of the bird the word 
Cormorant has been used sy nonymously 
with the word glutton, Tapacious or av- 
aricious when applied to a ‘person who 
exhibits these traits. 

Brandt’s Cormorant, the bird of our il- 
lustration, is found on the Pacific coast 
from the state of Washington southward 
to Cape St. Lucas at the southern extrem- 
ity of Lower California. In its habits it is 
gregarious and collects in great numbers 
wherever its natural food of fish is plen- 
tiful. These flocks present a very odd ap- 
pearance and their long necks appear as 
numerous black sticks on the watery back- 
ground. 

Mr. Leverett M. Loomis well illustrates 
the habits of these birds in a report on 
the California Water birds. He says of 
a rookery “which is situated on a rock, 
or little islet, in the ocean at the extremity 
of Point Carmel, about fifteen yards from 
the mainland. This rock rises perpendic- 
ularly some iorty or more feet above the 
water. At first sight it does not seem that 
it can be scaled, but closer inspection re- 
veals that a foothold may be had in the 
seams and protuberances on its water- 
worn sides. Only on days when the sea 
is very calm can the rock be landed upon 
and then only from the sheltered channel 
separating it from the mainland. We first 
took a view of the rookery from the main- 
land. The Cormorants were very tame, 
remaining on their nests while we clam- 
bered down the sloping rocks and while 
we stood watching them on the same 
level, only a few yards away. They were 
equally tame when our boat drew nearer 
as we approached from the water. The 
clefts in the sides of the rock were occu- 
pied by Baird’s Cormorant and the top by 
Brandt’s. There were comparatively few 


of the former, but of the Brandt’s Cor- 
morant there were upwards of two hun- 
dred pairs. Their nests covered the top 
of the rock, every available situation being 
occupied. Standing in one place I counted 
one hundred and eighteen.” 

He also states that the Cormorants re- 
mained on the nests till he fired his gun 
and they lingered on the edge of the 
rock while he walked among the nests a 
few yards away. On the rock were many 
piles of sardines, evidently placed near the 
nests for the use of the sitting bird. 

The nests are nearly circular when 
placed on top of the rocks, and are usu- 
ally constructed of eel grass. They are 
generally placed in the most inaccessi- 
ble places and at various heights above 
the surface of the water. The Cormor- 
ants frequent the same locality from 
year to year and experience considerable 
difficulty in constructing their nests be- 
cause of the gulls which frequently carry 
away the material as fast as it can be 
gathered. The young, when first hatched. 
are entirely devoid of plumage and their 
skin resembles a “greasy, black kid 
glove.” It is said that the gulls feed upon 
these young birds. 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff relates the fol- 
lowing observations, made during a re- 
cent trip to California. He says: 

“The Brandt’s Cormorant is the com- 
mon species wintering in Southern Cali- 


fornia. Like the California brown pelican 
and the surf ducks, only the juvenile birds 
are found in the bay close to the city of 
San Diego. As one rows about the har- 
bor close to the shipping docks and by the 
old deserted fishermen’s huts along the 
slips, large numbers of Brandt’s Cormor- 
ants and pelicans can be seen perched on 
and almost covering the sunny sides of 
the roof tops. They sit in rows like sen- 
tinels with the head well down upon the 
shoulders, undisturbed by the noise of 
traffic and only by continued rapping on 
the building with an oar can they be in- 
duced to take to flight. They will usually 
circle for a short time in a lazy manner 
and then return to their old position. The 
older birds are rather more wary and 
usually feed a mile or so from the shore, 
in flocks of from three to ten. The loose 
kelp floating in the bay attracts the small- 
er fish. Such places form their feeding 
grounds. After they become gorged with 
fish, they fly to the rocks along the jetties 
and to the cross bars of the buoys, which 
mark the deep water channels. The birds 
are perfect gluttons, and as I lifted it into 
the boat there dropped from the gular 
sack of one specimen that I shot, over 
twenty small fish. The beautiful irides- 
cence of the dark copper-green plumage 
of the adult Cormorant can only be appre- 
ciated when the freshly killed bird is 
uy SETH MINDWELL. 


MATE, OR PARAGUAY TEA. 


It isa trite saying, but a very true one, 
that one-half the world does not know 
how the other half lives. This will ap- 
ply to food and drink, as well as to other 
things, so widely do customs vary in 
different regions. 

While tea, coffee and chocolate, all 
products of warm climates, have come 
into general use as table drinks over the 
greater portion of the globe, so as to be 
universally known, there is a beverage of 
similar use, the favorite of millions, 
which is practically unknown to the world 
at large. 
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Mate (two syllables) is the name of 
the prepared leaves of a shrub or tree 
belonging to the Rhamses family, and 
has the scientific name of Cassine gon- 
honha, but is more generally known as 
Ilex paraguayensis, as it was first used 
by the Indians of Paraguay. It belongs 
to the natural order of the holly, to which 
it bears much resemblance. Its leaves 
are six to eight inches long, short stalked, 
oblong, wedge-shaped, and finely toothed 
at the margin. The small white, flowers 
are borne in clusters at the axils of the 
leaves. It bears a four-seeded berry, but 


the leaves are used for decoction, except 
for a very fine quality, which is made 
from the dried flower buds. 

It abounds in the forests of Paraguay 
and Brazil, where it is a tree of consider- 
able size. It is cultivated to some extent, 
but in this state remains a shrub, and the 
quality is finer. It may be gathered at 
any season of the year, and the leaves 
must become dry enough to pulverize 
before they are fit for use. 

Where it is cultivated it is dried in 
metal pans, after the manner of Chinese 
tea, but far greater quantities are gath- 
ered in the forests and dried in the prim- 
itive method adopted from the Indians. 

A drying floor is prepared by clearing 
a space of ground and pounding it hard 
with a mallet. On this a fire is built, and 
after the ground is well heated, it is 
swept off clean and branches from the 
neighboring forests spread upon it. Af- 
terwards they are placed upon a rude ar- 
bor made of hurdles and a slow fire be- 
neath completes the drying process. 

When quite brittle the leaves are 
pounded in a mortar and reduced to 
small particles, but not toa powder. The 
preparation of it consists in placing a 
small quantity of it in a vessel, with su- 
gar if desired, and adding a little cold 
water. After a little while boiling water 
is poured on and it is then ready for use. 
As the leaf particles do not settle well, 
it must be sipped through a tube. The 
natives for steeping it used a calabash 
gourd called mate, whence its common 
mame, mate yerba, or calabash plant. 
These gourds are still often used, and are 
convenient, as they have a handle. Co- 
coa-nut shells, with handles of silver or 
other metal, are also popular. A reed 


or a metal tube, with a small perforated 
bowl at the bottom is used to sip it 
through. This is called a bombilla. 

It is customary with the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to offer mate to visitors. 

In the gardens of that sunny region 
vineclad arbors are furnished with seats, 
where the family with their visitors will 
sit in the cool of the evening, each one 
supplied with a bombilla and a cocoanut 
or calabash bowl of mate. Through a 
small opening in the top of the vessel the 
tube is inserted and the grateful infusion 
is enjoyed while matters of interest are 
discussed. 

Great virtues are ascribed to this drink. 
Its properties appear to be chiefly due to 
theine and caffeine. ? 

In Chili and Peru it is in universal 
use, and is considered more necessary 
than meat. On the plains of Argentina 
the gaucho or cowboy washes down his 
dried beef with copious draughts of mate 
and is content with his meal. . To north- 
erners the taste is not agreeable. It 
seems weedy and slightly bitter. For 
shipment the leaves, when dried, are 
packed in oblong cases or bags made of 
rawhide carefully sewed. These pack- 
ages contain 120 pounds each. Since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
this drink has been used in Paraguay, 
and its use now extends all over South 
America. It is estimated that the amount 
used annually exceeds 60,000,000 pounds. 

It is being introduced into other coun- 
tries and the time may come when the 
bombilla and the bowl of mate may be- 
come a rival of five o'clock tea in Eng- 
lish and American parlors. 

ANNA ROSALIE HENDERSON. 


Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 

For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his Hope with all! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


THE AMERICAN BUFFALO. 


(Bison americanus.) 


The supremacy of man over the lower 
forms of animal life has no better illustra- 
tion than that furnished by the rapid ex- 
termination of the American Buffalo 
(Bison or Bos americanus.) 

Much less than a century ago, in 1m- 
mense herds, this animal swarmed over 
the prairies of the United States, unmo- 
lested except by the Indians who sought 
it for food and for the economic value 
of its hide. It was free to seek those lo- 
calities which would furnish it the best 
and most abundant food supply. Even as 
late as the sixties of the last century the 
American Buffalo was represented by 
thousands upon thousands of individuals, 
whose numerous paths leading from the 
feeding grounds to a supply of fresh 
water were known to the frontiersman 
as “Buffalo trails.” “In 1889 Mr. William 
T. Hornaday estimated the number of 
survivors to be eight hundred and thirty- 
five, inclusive of the two hundred then 
living in the Yellowstone Park under the 
protection of the government.” 

The passing from the face of the earth 
of this, the largest of the native animals 
of North America, has taken place within 
the last thirty years and this extermina- 
tion may be laid at the door of the zealous 
hunter and trapper who systematically 
shot and destroyed them in order to ob- 
iain the small profit that their skins would 
bring. It is said that one of the railroads 
crossing the continent from the Mississip- 
pi river to the Pacific coast carried about 
two hundred thousand skins within a year 
after it was opened to traffic. One writer 
records the reception of over forty thou- 
sand pelts by a single firm in the year 
1875. Many instances of the wanton 
butchery of this noble and useful animal 
might be mentioned, but it is much better 
illustrated by the absence of the Buffalo 
at the present time, from all localities, ex- 
cept where it is protected by the same 
hand which has brought about .its de- 
struction. In 1858, when a party was tra- 


versing the country by wagon train from 
the state of Missouri to Mexico, they 
were continually surrounded by large 
herds of Buffaloes. An eye witness said, 
“In bands, in masses, in hosts, the 
shaggy, black creatures thundered along 
in front of us, sometimes from north to 
south, sometimes from south to north; 
for forty consecutive hours we had them 
in sight, thousands upon thousands, tens 
of thousands upon tens of thousands, 
an innumerable mass of untamed ani- 
mals, the flesh of which, as we believed, 
was sufficient to provide the wigwams 
of the Indians unto all eternity.” 

The American Buffalo belongs to. the 
ox tribe of the family of horned animals 
(Bovide). Among its immediate rela- 
tives are the musk ox of the Arctic re- 
gions of America, the yak of the moun- 
tainous regions of Tibet, the zebu, an East 
Indian species, the Cape buffalo, a fero- 
cious animal of the central and southern 
portions of Africa, the Indian buffalo liv- 
ing in southern Asia and the European 
bison. 

The European bison, like its American 
relative, has suffered from the hunter and 
the advance of civilization and is practi- 
cally exterminated. It now exists only in 
a few forests on the Caucasus and in the 
famous forest and game preserve of the 
Czars of Russia called Lithuania. Here, 
protected by stringent laws through sev-~ 
eral centuries, the European bison has 
been saved from absolute extermination. 
“Tn former times this was different, for 
the bison ranged all over Europe and a 
large portion of Asia.’ In the time of 
Ceesar, according to his own record, they 
abounded in Germany and Belgium. 

So it is with the American Buffalo. 
Were it not for government and private 
preserves this, one of the largest of living 
quadrupeds, would be unknown to future 
generations except by museum specimens. 
Correctly speaking, the American species 
should be called Bison. So universal, 
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however, is the use of the term Buffalo 
that the word Bison would puzzle many 
people. Strictly speaking, the name buf- 
falo should be applied only to designate 
the Cape and Indian species. 

The original range of the American 
Buffalo extended from but little west of 
the Atlantic coast westward to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Mexico on the south 
northward to about the sixty-fifth degree 
of north latitude. By the trappers the Buf- 
faloes were placed in two classes. Those 
that frequented the mountain ranges were 
called Bison. They were seldom seen on 
the plains, the home of the other class. 
Their limbs were shorter and stouter and 
better fitted for a rough country. There 
existed in former ages two other species 
entirely distinct from the animal with 
which we are familiar. They were much 
larger, possibly as large as an elephant, 
and were probably associates of the mas- 
todon and the mammoth. 

A fully adult male Buffalo will measure 
about nine or ten feet in length from the 
muzzle to the tail. Its height at the fore 
quarters is from five to six and one-half 
feet. The female is much smaller and 
weighs from seven to eight hundred 
pounds less than the male, the weight of 
which averages eighteen hundred pounds. 

The Buffalo’s massive head, with its 
short, curved horns which are set far 
apart on the broad forehead, is connected 
with the body by a short deep and narrow 
neck. From the neck the body rises, form- 
ing a large hump on the back over the 
forelegs, which gives the animal an odd 
and unwieldy appearance. This hump 
consists of fat and strong muscles which 
control the movements of the massive 
head. From the hump the body tapers 
downward so that the hind quarters are 
low and narrow. The anterior portion of 
the body, the forelegs and the head are 
covered with long hair. On the forehead 
and back the hair is curly and matted. In 
the early spring most of the long hair is 
shed, resulting in a modification of the 
color of the Buffalo. The new coat is a 
uniform grayish brown, deepening into 
black-brown in the mane, which covers 
the top part of the head, forehead, neck 
and under surface of the throat. 

Captain Doyle in an article published 
in the American Naturalist says, “White 
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Buffaloes have frequently been seen and 
killed. All the Indian tribes regard them 
as ‘big medicine,’ but they have different 
superstitions regarding them. For in- 
stance Catlin, the painter, while among 
the Mandans in 1832, saw a white buf- 
falo robe erected on a pole in their vil- 
lage as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. It 
had been purchased from the Blackfeet, 
who killed the Buffalo, for eight horses 
and a quantity of goods. On the other 
hand, the Comanches believe it very dan- 
gerous to see a white Buffalo. In 1869 I 
saw a young Comanche, who had seen a 
white Buffalo, return to his camp almost 
dead with fear. He was taken into his 
tent, the medicine man was sent for and 
they smoked him and kept up incantations 
over him day and night for a week. When 
he came out he believed that he had had a 
very narrow escape from death. In 1859 
a white Buffalo was killed by a white man 
on the north fork of the Red river. He 
desired to have it dressed to preserve it, 
but failed to get any Indian to undertake 
the task for a long time. At last he pre- 
vailed on a Comanche chief, named 
‘Horseback’ to have the operation per- 
formed. ‘Horseback’ selected one of his 
squaws, had the medicine man of his band 
go through various ceremonies over her 
to preserve her life and then placed her in 
a tepee some distance from his camp, 
where the hide was taken to her by a sol- 
dier and brought away by him when 
dressed. No other Indian would look at 
the hide, much less touch it. Her food 
was left for her at some distance from the 
tepee and when the robe was dressed, 
medicine ceremonies were held over her 
before she was allowed to join the camp.” 

These gregarious animals, during the 
period of their supremacy, rarely re- 
mained for any great length of time in 
any given locality. Frequently, as if 
moved by a sudden and general impulse, 
the whole herd, made up of many smaller 
companies, each with its leader, would 
start, all the individuals moving in the 
same direction. No barriers seemed too 
great to overcome. Moving in a straight 
line they would swim or ford rivers, find 
some means of crossing chasms, but still 
move on as if led by some irresistible 
impulse. 

These migrations, in many instances, 


may have been due to the necessity of 
seeking a more plentiful supply of food, 
especially when the pastures in the more 
northern regions became covered with 
snow. This caused them to move south- 
ward. The northern tribes of Indians did 
not believe that the same individuals ré- 
turned, as the climatic conditions per- 
mitted, but that the Buffaloes were pro- 
duced in immense numbers under ground 
and that in the spring they came forth 
from a great mountain far to the south, a 
herd of new individuals coming north 
each season. Since the Buffaloes have 
disappeared from the plains, some Indians 
claim that the holes in the southern moun- 
tains, in which the Buffaloes were formed, 
have been closed by some evil spirit. 

Dr. Brehm tells us that “among the 
Buffalo’s perceptive senses those of smell 
and hearing rank first. In its mental 
qualities it does not differ from its other 
relatives. It is little gifted, good-natured 
and timid, incapable of rapid excitement, 
but when it is irritated it is apt to forget 
all considerations which generally in- 
fluence it and it will then oppose an enemy 
with courage.” 

It would seem that the Buffalo depends 
upon the sense of smell rather than that 
of sight, for when running from danger 
it holds the muzzle near the ground and 
rushes with incredible swiftness in the 
opposite direction. Obstinacy is one of 
the most marked characteristics of the 
Buffalo. When once moved to a certain 
action nothing seemed to sway a herd 
from its decision. Boats on rivers have 
been known to stop and wait for the 
passing of a herd that was swimming 
across the stream. Railroad trains have 
also been brought to a standstill by the 
herds crossing the tracks. 

The American Buffalo was in reality 
an inoffensive beast and its ferocious 
appearance was due to its great bulk. 
“They are not intractable to domestica- 
tion, readily entering into friendly rela- 
tions with individuals who treat them 
kindly; at least they learn to recognize 
their keeper and to love him to a certain 
degree.” 

Years ago the Buffalo was the friend 
of the American Indian. It furnished 
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him not only with food but its skin served 
him as a blanket and as a covering for 
his tepees. Its skin also provided the 
leather from which he made his clothing 
and footwear. At this time, as Moell- 
hausen has said, “The Buffalo could, in a 
certain sense, be considered a domestic 
animal of the Indians, no diminution of 
the innumerable herds could be noticed ; 
on the contrary, they throve and multi- 
plied on the rich pastures.” Ever content 
if all their wants were satisfied, the Amer- 
ican Indians killed only those that were 
required for their present needs. It was 
not till the white man visited them with 
his stock of glittering trinkets, so at- 
tractive to the red man, that he began to 
all indiscriminately. He learned that the 
white man was pleased with their robes 
and that the flesh of the Buffalo delighted 
his taste; that he was willing to trade his 
trinkets for robes and flesh. It was then 
that the Indian’s whole demeanor toward 
the Buffalo changed and he became the 
weak servant of the trader, bartering the 
lives of thousands of noble animals for 
valueless things which pleased his eye or 
caught his fancy. 

The value of the Buffalo to the Indian’s 
welfare can be shown in no better way 
than by quoting the words of Captain 
Butler. “‘What shall we do? said a 
young Sioux warrior to an American of- 
ficer on the Upper Missouri. ‘What shall 
we do? The Buffalo is our only friend. 
When he goes, all is-over with the red 
man. I speak thus to you because, like 
me, you are a brave.’ It was little wonder 
that he called the Buffalo his only friend. 
Its skin gave him a house, its robe a 
blanket and a bed, its undressed hide a 
boat,its short, curved hornapowder-flask, 
its meat his daily food, its sinew a string 
for his bow, its leather a lariat for his 
horse, a saddle, bridle, rein and bit. Its 
tail formed an ornament for his tent, its 
inner skin a book on which to sketch the 
brave deeds of his life, the medicine robe 
of his history. House, boat, food, bed 
and covering, every want from infancy to 
age and after life had passed; wrapped in 
his Buffalo robe the red man waited for 
the dawn.” 


MR. CHAT, THE PUNCHINELLO. 


A TRUE STORY. 


If Mr. Chat were an ordinary per- 
former he would doubtless select a spot 
in the center of the village square; 
he would put up his little stage and his 
drop-curtain and would send small boys 
all through the village with his flaming 
posters: 


ADEENTION, EVERY ONE! 
This Afternoon—in the Village Square 
At Two O’cLock, 


Mr. Yellow-Breasted Chat will give 
one of his 


REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES 


Mr. Chat is acknowledged by all to 
be the best imitator, the most gifted 
singer, the finest elocutionist, the clev- 
erest ventriloquist, the greatest athlete 
in all bird-dom. 


MR. CHAT 


ORATOR, SINGER, GYMNAST AND 
PUNCHINELLO! 


Don’t fail to see him! 


and by two o'clock the village square 
would be alive with people, and after 
the show the dimes would rattle into 
the hat and no one would go away disap- 
pointed, as Mr. Chat’s poster would be 
nearer the truth than most posters of 
its kind. 

All this if Mr. Chat were an ordinary 
performer, but he is not. His perform- 
ance is so far ahead of anything that 
was ever advertised on a poster, that 
there are not dimes enough in all the 
world to buy it. You may set a day 
for him and invite all your friends, or 
you may take your friends and go seek 
him in his own haunts; you may try to 
coax, hire, threaten; you may do every- 
thing in your power; but Mr. Chat is a 
happy creature of inspiration,and makes 
dates with nobody. 

When he will, he will— 
You may depend on’t; 


And when he won’t, he won’t— 
And there’s an end on’t! 
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His only tent is the blue sky; his 
stage-setting a jungle of trees near a 
swamp; his stage a thick bough near 
the top of a tree; his curtain the leaves 
of a white birch, or willow, or butternut; 
his orchestra and curtain-raiser the wind, 
and his audience his wife sitting pa- 
tiently on the eggs in her nest, and— 
you, if you belong to Nature’s elect and 
happen to be near the swamp at that 
moment and have the kind of eyes that 
really see and the kind of ears that 
really hear. Mrs. Chat can command 
the performance with one little bird 
sigh. You could not buy it with the 
wealth of the world. After the enter- 
tainment is over, Mr. Chat drives his 
wife from the nest and takes her place 
on the eggs while she flies out over the 
tree-tops for a little outing. Not many 
bird husbands are so considerate. 

Once upon a time (you see the story 
is just beginning now) I happened to 
find myself in a pasture; not a tame, 
every-day, green pasture tacked on one 
end of a nice smooth farm—not at all! 
but a pasture on top of a high hill, with 
beautiful fields stretching out below it, 
and all pink and white with laurel. The 
cows, who, they say, do not care either 
for laurel or scenery, may not have 
liked this pasture, but I did. So when 
I had climbed the bars and seated my- 
self on the top one to view the country, 
I saw at the far edge of the pasture, a 
jungle of trees, and I liked it still more, 
and determined to explore it. On the 
way I flushed a brown thrasher in a 
laurel bush, and he flew into the jungle. 
There seemed to be but one bird sing- 
ing in all the neighborhood, and this 
song which was a peculiar one, lured 
me into the thicket. On I went very 
cautiously till the sound seemed to 
be directly overhead. I paused and 
listened and peered into the tree tops. 

“Caw-caw!” cried the bird harshly. 

“Nothing but an, old crow,” said I in 
disgust. 


I started to go, when from the same 
spot overhead came a loud, clear double 
note, and again IJ waited. 

“Meow! meow!” remarked my new 
friend. 

“How stupid of me!” said I. “I 
might have known it was Mr. Catbird.” 
But immediately there came a glo- 
rious trill—first over my head, then 
almost under my feet, then at my 
right hand, then at my left; though 
there was no flutter of wings or other 
sound, in all the jungle. At last the 
fallen branch upon which I had been 
sitting gave way and I went into the 
swamp with a splash of mud. ‘Look 
out, look out!” came a sarcastic voice 
from the tree top. 

“Tt is an escaped Poll-parrot,” said I, 
to reassure myself, but I took out my 
handkerchief and mopped my heated 
brow. The unknown then proceeded 
to bark like a dog, quack like a duck, 
and squeal like a pig, with occasionally 
a measure of song in between. At last 
in desperation I seizeda young sapling 
near at hand and shook it with all my 
might, thinking to frighten him into 
showing himself. 

“Haw-haw-haw!” rang out clearly 
from the top of the very sapling itself. 

“That is no bird,” I announced to the 
swamp; “it is an imp of the forest try- 
ing to lure me to destruction in the 
jungle,” and I turned and fled. 

I felt better when I met a cotton-tail 
rabbit, though he did not stop to be 
greeted; and still better when 1 reached 
the sunlight and the pink and white 
laurel pasture; and when I neared the 
bars and saw my horse grazing pa- 
tiently on the other side, I was quite 
myself again. Onan upright stake at 
the side of the bars sat a strange, yel- 
lowish bird. I did not know him, for I 
had not so many bird friends then as I 
have now. Suddenly he rose in the air 


with a shriek, his legs dangling help- 
lessly. “Is this a magical pasture,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘where birds are shot 
without the report of a gun?” and then 
with legs still dangling, he made a 
beautiful gyration in the air, and calling 
out: “That’s it—that’s it—tut—tut— 
tut!” disappeared in the direction of 
the thicket. This was my first attend- 
ance upon one of the remarkable per- 
formances of Mr. Yellow- Breasted Chat, 
and I can without hesitation pronounce 
it the most wonderful in all bird-dom. 

The next day I invited some skepti- 
cal friends to prove the truth of my 
story. So at the same time of day we 
drove up the long hills till we spied the 
pink and white of the laurel, and halted 
at the gray bars. The pasture which 
had been deserted the day before, was 
now spotted with cows, the laurel had 
begun to fade, and though we waited 
one long, weary hour, not a sight or 
sound of a bird of any description did 
we see. The towhee and the shore lark 
whom I had seen the day before, 
seemed to have dropped out of exist- 
ence, and those disagreeable people 
hinted that even the brown thrasher 
was amyth. But asI ventured alone 
into the dark swamp, hoping still to 
stir up Mr. Chat, I came face to face 
with the beautiful purple-fringed orchis 
—the large, early variety—blooming 
alone in the damp thicket, so straight 
and stately, and of such a delicate, re- 
fined beauty, I fell on my knees beside 
it, and felt it to be ample compensation 
for any disappointments. So you see 
it is true that there is not wealth enough 
in all the world to force a bird-song at 
the moment when you want it, but at 
the same time and in the same swamp 
the purple orchis may be blooming for 
you. 

Nett Kimser_ty McELHOoNE. 
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BANDED AGATE (Lake Superior). CORYRIGHT A 2ns) EM 
A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO. 
MOSS AGATE. 


BANDED AGATE (Brazil). CLOUDED AGATE. 
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AGATE. 


_ Agate is a form of the common min- 
eral quartz. From other forms of that 
mineral it differs in being made up of 
minute layers and in being variegated in 
color. The colors may appear in the 
form of bands or clouds. The banded 
agates appear to be made up of parallel 
layers, sometimes straight, but more of- 
ten wavy or curved in outline. These 
layers or bands differ in color from one 
another, exhibiting shades of white, gray, 
blue, yellow, red, brown or black. To 
the naked eye they appear to vary in 
width from the finest lines to a width of 
a quarter of an inch or more. In reality, 
all the bands visible to the naked eye are 
made up of finer ones, to be seen only 
with the microscope. Thus in a single 
inch of thickness of agate Sir David 
Brewster, using the microscope, counted 
seventeen thousand and fifty layers. Be- 
sides differing in‘color, the layers differ 
in transparency and porosity, and these 
properties add to the variegated appear- 
ance of the agate. 

On account of their beauties of color 
and outline, agates have been known and 
prized from the earliest times. They are 
mentioned by many of the ancient Greek 


writers, and the name agate is a cor- 


ruption of the name Achates, a river in 
Sicily, whence the first stones of this kind 
used by the Greeks were obtained. This 
and neighboring localities continued to 
be the source of supply until the fifteenth 
century, when agates were found to occur 
in large quantities near Oberstein and 
Idar on the banks of the river Nahe, in 
the duchy of Oldenburg. 

The industry of cutting and polishing 
the agates on a large scale was soon es- 
tablished there, and these places are to 
this day the center of the agate industry. 
The agates used most‘extensively at the 
present time are not, however, those 
found about Oberstein, but come from a 
tegion about one hundred miles in length 
extending from the Province of Rio 
Grande do Sul, of Southern Brazil, into 
Northern Uruguay. 
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The agates in this region, first discov- 
ered in 1827, so surpass in size and 
beauty those from any other known local- 
ity, that they form at the present time 
almost the only source of supply. They 
are shipped in large quantities as ballast 
to Oberstein and Idar, and here the work 
of cutting, polishing and coloring them is 
performed. The discovery that the at- 
tractiveness of agates could be enhanced 
by artificial coloring was made about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
natural colors are rarely of a high order, 
being often only variations of white and 
gray or dull yellows and reds. Through 
the difference of porosity of the different 
layers, however, and the consequent dif- 
ferent absorption of coloring ingredients, 
methods of artificial coloring can be em- 
ployed, which produce lasting and pleas- 
ing effects. Most agate used for orna- 
mental purposes at the present time is 
therefore artificially colored. 

Agates of considerable beauty, though 
not of great size, are found in many 
places in the United States. Those of 
Agate Bay, Lake Superior, have rich 
colors and make attractive charms and 
other ornaments. Agates are found in 
the beds of many streams in Colorado, 
Montana and other regions of the Rocky 
Mountains. They occur all along the 
Mississippi River, especially in Minne- 
sota, also along the Fox River, Illinois, in 
the trap rocks along the Connecticut 
River, and on the coast of California. 
While many of these agates are of great 
beauty, their use and sale is not likely 
to be anything more than local, since the 
Brazilian agates can be supplied so cheap- 
ly from Germany. The moss agates of 
Colorado and other localities in the 
Rocky Mountains are, however, equal to 
anything in the world. 

The layered structure of agates is due 
to successive depositions of silica by wa- 
ter flowing through cavities in rocks. 
Rising and falling alternately through 
the rocks the water leaves a mark of each 
advance or retreat in the form of an ad- 


ditional layer deposited upon the interior 
walls of the cavity. Agates, therefore, 
grow from the outside inward. The proc- 
ess may go on until the cavity is entirely 
filled or may cease at any time. If water 
remains in the cavity for some time crys- 
tals, such as are sometimes seen, will be 
formed. The nodule of silica or agate 
formed by the percolating waters is hard- 
er and more resistant than the surround- 
ing rock. Hence it remains after the 
surrounding rock has been worn away. 
We can thus understand why agates 
should be found, as they usually are, on 
sea or lake beaches, or in the beds of 
streams. 

The different colors seen in the natural 
agates are produced by traces of organic 
matter or of oxides of iron, manganese 
or titanium contained in the waters 
which formed them. 

The beautiful moss-like inclusions seen 
in the moss agates are due to a partial 


crystallization of oxide of manganese or 
iron contained in the waters. The par- 
ticles of oxide in these cases arrange 
themselves in arborescent forms, just as 
do the particles of frost crystallizing on a 
window pane. 

Agates are not used as extensively as 
they once were for ornamental purposes. 
In the years of 1848-50 agate jewelry was 
very fashionable and was extensively 
worn. At the present time, however, the 
principal use of agate in jewelry is for 
breastpins and watch charms. For or- 
namental purposes it is used in pen-hold- 
ers, knife handles, and vases. Its use 
for large marbles was once quite com- 
mon, but glass marbles of the same size 
and still called “agates” are now gener- 
ally substituted. In fine mechanical 
work, such as bearings for delicate in- 
struments and in tools for polishing and 
grinding, agate is still extensively used. 

OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 


MARTYRS OF THE WOODS. 


Would we miss them, you and I, 
Would we care if soon should die 
Every single singing bird 

You and | have ever heard? 

Would we miss them from the grass, 
Through the tangled, deep morass; 
From the bushes and the trees— 
Robin, wren and chickadees— 
Birds of blue and crimson wing; 
Would we miss the notes they sing; 
Would we miss the call and cry; 
Chattering talk as we go by; 

Nests amid the reeds and grass, 
Nests swung high above the pass? 
Do we care that birds must die, 
Slaughtered daily as they fly? 

Men will kill while people choose 
Wings of birds to buy and use; 
Soon the woods must quiet be; 
Scarce a bird for minstrelsy. 


— George Klingle. 


A PANSY BED. 


There is ever so much fun in a pansy 
bed. If you have never had one, ask your 
papa or mamma to let you have one this 
summer. A few dozen plants will give you 
much pleasure. 

There are so many little faces to know 
among them, and so many little family 
groups. Some grin at you like monkeys, 
others scowl, some seem to wink, some 
smile shyly, while others are curious and 
open-eyed. There is a white family deli- 
cately blue-veined—Colonial Dames, I 
callthem. There are negroes of the dark- 
est hue, Indians, and those that the sun 
seems to have bronzed. There are groups 
of Chinamen with their little ‘“‘yellow 
kids.” Some are tattooed, and some have 
striped skin. Many wear ruffled bonnets, 
and some have beards. 
are so erect and alert on a morning after a 
heavy dew that they seem like families off 
for an outing or school children waiting 
fora snap shot. There are lovely grand- 
mothers wearing purple caps with white 
frills, and with faces though crinkled and 
wrinkled yet full of smiles and wis- 
dom. There are sweethearts too, their 
little heads close together, and they whis- 
per, whisper when the wind goes by. 

What do you think? One day from out 
of my bowl of pansies which I had placed 
on the lunch table skipped two frisky 
“yellow kids.” I discovered them hand in 
hand skipping away. Their little figures 
were reflected in the polished surface ot 
the table, and they seemed partners out 
of a Virginia reel. As I put them back in 
the bowl among their elders, I felt that I 
had wantonly interrupted a runaway. 

Watch how the pansies love the rain! 
As they seem praying for it with bent 
heads in dry weather, so they seem 
a-quiver with thanksgiving after a 
shower 

There are many things you can do with 
your pansies. First, though, you must 
love them. You must teach pussy and the 
dog not to tramp over them. Every day 
you must take off all the faded flowers. 


The little clusters. 


You must water them and weed them. 
You will enjoy gathering a bouquet daily 
for the house, and if anybody is ill, papa 
or mamma or some one else you love, by 
all means carry them a bunch of your 
pansies. 

In midsummer, when the fairies have 
pitched their tents about the sweet-scented 
bed, the blossoms will have become so 
many that if grandpa or grandma has a 
birthday, you can gather seventy or eighty 
(possibly ninety if you need so many) for 
a birthday gift. You will not see the fair- 
ies about the bed, for they come at mid- 
night, but the dew-sprinkled tents are . 
there, and the cluster of toadstools that 
the brownies like so well. 

Do not forget to give some flowers to 
the poor children who stand outside your 
gate, and who wish for some for their 
very own. The children who have no 
garden love to look at yours. 

Perhaps you have an older sister or 
brother who paints. If so, they may like 
some of your pansies to sketch, and to 
keep in the house in the winter when your 
real ones are tucked under the earth and 
snow. 

You will find several live things in your 
flower bed; the bees, the butterflies, and 
once in a while a humming-bird. Sir 
Bumble, the bee who looks so heavy and 
clumsy, touches lightly the pansies, and 
the pansies like to have him about, for he 
is so lively and cheery, so do not drive 
him away. The light yellow and the deep 
yellow butterflies seem like the pansies 
themselves, flying off from their stems for 
a journey about the country. Who knows 
what the butterflies and the bees tell the 
flowers, or what messages the flowers 
send by the flying creatures that pay 
them visits? When you have pansy 
beds of your own perhaps you will be 
able to write me some stories, and then 
perhaps you can tell me what the butter- 
flies, bees and pansies talk about. 

Grace Marion Bryant. 


THE MULLEN. 


Most of the familiar or useful plants 
lave had their origin or characteristics 
accounted for by myths or legends, 
whereby the ignorant and superstitious 
have attempted to explain such features 
as attracted their attention. Some of 
these ideas were creditable to the plant, 
while others were quite the contrary. The 
Mullen appears to have led a dual exist- 
ence, seeking an alliance with the spiritu- 
al world and at the same time aiding and 
abetting the witches in their nefarious un- 
dertakings. 

A very pretty story concerning the 
Mullen is attributed to the American In- 
dian, but in some regards it seems to be a 
variant of the Scandinavian Tree of Life 
myth. It appears that the Great Spirit 
of the red men lived at the top of a high 
tree whose branches reached to the heav- 
ens ; aS no mortal could attain to this high 
attitude, a spirit of the woods, in the guise 
of a beautiful maiden, took pity upon the 
people and so fashioning a ladder from 
the stems of the wild grape vine, she fas- 
tened it toa star. In order that the Great 
Father might not be disturbed, the fair 
sylvan carpeted the steps of the ladder 
with the velvet leaves of the Mullen, up- 
on which she noiselessly ascended and de- 
scended, bearing the petitions of the red 
men or bringing to them advice or ad- 
monitions. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-five 
species of Mullen that are native to the 
old world, five have become naturalized in 
the United States. The Great Mullen 
(Verbascum thapsus), so familiar in dry, 
open fields, was originally christened by 
Pliny and has since received over forty 
English names of a less classical origin 
and significance. The name Verbascum 
is supposed to be derived from Berbas- 
cum, meaning a. beard. Pliny doubtless 
selected this name, either because of the 
hairs on the stems of the plants or on 
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account of the silky character of the 
leaves. The specific name, thapsus, is said 
to have been added, as the plants grew in 
considerable numbers in the vicinity of 
Thapsus. 

One of the significant but impracticable 
common names of the Great Mullen is 
Hag-taper. The plant gained this un- 
pleasant appellation by reason of the fact 
that if any one steps on a young Mullen 
plant after sundown, the witches will ride 
him as a horse until morning, lighting the 
way with Mullen stalks used for torches. 
These torches were also employed at the 
meetings of the hags and witches, when 
the leaves of the plant were an important 
element in the concoctions prepared in 
their cauldrons. Another name is Hare’s 
Beard, illustrating a class of plants that 
have weird names because of some fan- 
cied likeness to animals. The name Cow’s 
Lungwort, arose from the resemblance be- 
tween the leaf and the dewlap of a cow, 
from which it was argued that the plant 
must be a specific for lung diseases. In 
England, where the Mullen is known as 
Blanket Leaf, the dried leaf is tied around 
the throat in cases of colds. It is believed 
that the leaf sets up a mild irritation which 
will be beneficial. The dried stalks of the 
plants were often used for torches at fu- 
nerals which gave rise to the names High 
or Hedge Torch. The Great Mullen 
varies in height from two to seven feet. 
The stem is stout, very woolly, with 
branching hairs. The oblong, pale green, 
velvety leaves form a rosette on the 
ground or alternately clasp the stem. The 
flowers, which are about an inch in 
diameter, are clustered around a thick, 
dense spike, and have two long and three 
short stamens, so arranged as to materi- 
ally assist the process of cross fertiliza- 
tion which is largely carried on by bees. 
It is interesting to note in connection with 
the thick woolly covering of the plant 
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that many vegetable forms are so pro- 
tected when exposed to intense heat or 
cold. This is true of most alpine and 
desert forms and the value of such a pro- 
tection to the Mullen will be seen when 
it is remembered that the plants are al- 
ways found in open, dry, stony fields ex- 
posed to the fierce heat of the sun, and 
afforded no protection for the rosettes 
of year-old plants which must survive the 
winter in order to send up the flower 
stalk the second spring. 

The Moth Mullen (Verbascum blat- 
taria) is a far more attractive and grace- 
ful plant than the form previously de- 
scribed. The specific name was derived 


from the idea that the plant would kill the 
cockroach (Blatta). It was supposed 
that moths would not go near the plant, 
and it was quite a general custom in New 
England to pack these plants or flowers 
with clothing or furs in order to keep out 
moths. The stamens are similar to those 
of the Great Mullen, except the filaments 
are tufted with violet hairs. The flowers 
are yellow or white on long, loose ra- 
cemes. The erect, slender stem is usually 
about two feet in height, and as a rule 
there are no leaves present at the flower- 
ing time. 
CHARLES S. RADDIN. 


THE CALL OF THE PARTRIDGE. 


The fields are wet, the fields are green, 
All things are glad and growing, 

And fresh and cool across the pool 
The gentle wind is blowing. 

Tho’ humid clouds yet fill the sky, 
The rain has ceased its falling, 

And from his rail across the swale, 

I hear the partridge calling, 

The spotted partridge calling. 


Through the silence not a note 

His listening ear is greeting. 

But hear! O hear—how loud and clear 
His call he is repeating, 

What pleading lingers in his tone, 
What tenderness revealing. 

O, soft and sweet across the wheat, 

A timid answer’s stealing, 

The timid answer’s stealing. 


—Belle Hitchcock. 


JIM CROW AND HIS COUSINS. 


While much can be said about the 
beauty and grace of birds of brilliant 
plumage and those of soul-stirring song, 
there is as much to be written concern- 
ing those noted for their sagacity and 
cunning. Some have selected the par- 
rot as the model in this particular and 
the choice is not a mistake : 

There is, however, a tribe which all 
may observe more or less, while a story 
relating to their habits or pranks will 
ever find willing listeners. The Crow is 
the best known of this genus, and 
grouped with him are the chough, the 
raven, the rook and the jackdaw. All 
of these may be tamed, and afterward 
may be taught to use the language of 
man. 

The plumage of the Crow in the north- 
ern parts of the world is black, and we 
are so accustomed to that color that to 
speak of a white or of a spotted Crow 
might subject one to ridicule, yet in 
many parts of the world such Crows are 
found. Some are gray and black, and 
some species are larger than others. They 
are characterized by a comparatively 
short tail, long wings, and a strong, 
rather conical beak. 

Crows are distinguished from ravens 
by their smaller size, and by the feath- 
ers of the neck blending with those of 
the body, while on the ravens, the neck 
feathers are pointed and distinct. The 
Crow family is widely distributed, but 
Crows, as properly understood, are main- 
ly inhabitants of the north temperate 
zone. They are intelligent, wary birds 
(when persecuted), and are practically 


omnivorous, feeding upon fish, fowl. 
eggs, snakes, frogs, crabs,  shell-fish. 
grubs, fruits, seeds and berries. The 


common Crow of North America is par- 
ticularly abundant in the Eastern United 
States, and is looked upon as the invet- 
erate foe of the farmer on account of the 
amount of injury he inflicts'on growing 
crops, and especially upon corn. There 
is, however, a credit side to the account 
in the destruction of grubs; but as the 
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Crow is by nature such a pilferer, he 
must be regarded as harmful in many 
ways. 

In the fall and winter these glossy 
birds assemble by thousands in great 
roosts, or rookeries; one of these roosts 
on the Potomac above Washington has 
been estimated to harbor 40,000 Crows, 
while others are still larger. In the gray 
of the morning the birds leave in clam- 
orous crowds for their feeding-grounds, 
often many miles away, and in the after- 
noon may be seen winging their way 
homeward in long lines, high above the 
earth in fair weather, low down in foul. 
The eastern fish crow, frequently found 
in company with the others, is a smaller 
bird, and can readily be distinguished 
by its hoarse caw. 

The Carrion Crow of Europe and Asia 
closely resembles the North American 
Crow in form, size and habits, but is per- 
haps a little more destructive, attacking 
and killing lambs, or even weakly sheep. 
The Hooded Crow, found in northern 
and eastern Europe and in many parts of 
Asia, is gray, with black head, throat, 
wings and tail. The Gray-necked Crow 
of India is a small but bold and mischiey- 
ous species, often stealing the very food 
from the table. On the other hand, it 
does much good as a scavenger, form- 
ing an able adjunct to the vultures in this 
respect. 

An interesting story is told of a Crow 
of this species which had been tamed 
and petted until it behaved much as 
would a spoiled child. “Old Crusty,” 
as he was called, would actually take the 
food away from the dog while he was 
eating, not by open encounter, for that 
would have deprived him of his fun. 
But he would tease the poor canine un- 
til he barked from vexation, then snatch 
up the prey and triumphantly bear it off 
to a neighboring tree, where he ate it at 
his leisure, while the dog stood looking 
at him and uselessly venting his rage in 
loud, threatening barks. 

The annual “muster” of the Crows, 


like that of blackbirds, is a scene very 
amusing, as well as mysterious. It has 
been my privilege to witness a few such 
gatherings, but to me there seemed more 
noise than meaning. It is said by natu- 
ralists, however, that the most extraor- 
dinary meetings of the Crows occur in 
northern Scotland. There they collect 
in great numbers, as if they had all been 
summoned for the occasion; a few of 
the flock sit with drooping heads, and 
others seem grave as judges, while oth- 
ers again are exceedingly active and 
noisy. One authority says: “These 
meetings will sometimes continue for a 
day or so before the object, whatever it 
may be, is completed. Crows continue 
to arrive from all quarters during the 
session. As soon as all have arrived a 
very general noise ensues, and shortly 
after the whole fall upon one or two in- 
dividuals and put them to death. When 
the execution has been performed they 
quietly disperse.” 

The Chough is a red-legged Crow and 
is one of the most mischievous birds of 
his genus. He carefully examines every- 
thing he finds, then carries it away if he 
can. And if there be a collection of any- 
thing to which he has access, he is sure 
to scatter it in all directions. Those 
which have been converted into pets have 
proven very affectionate, but they are 
easily offended and will often vent their 
spite in a most annoying yet very amus- 
ing manner. 

The Raven is very much like the Crow 
in his habits, but is more given to fight- 
ing and to burglary than his shy cousin. 
He is a great tease, also, and will often 
attack children and even grown up peo- 
ple just for fun. By this it can be seen 
that the Raven is more susceptible to 
taming than the Crow, while no old Crow 
can steal so many articles or hide them 
as completely as the Raven. They are 
quick to make friends with dog or man, 
but, like the Chough, are very trouble- 
some foes when once offended. 

The Rook is a European bird, and 
though the farmer recognizes in him a 
destroyer of his young crops, he must 
admit that without the Rook he would 
save little or none of his crop. Worms 
constitute the favorite food oi this bird, 
wheréfore many a  husbandman has 
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learned that it is best to endure the dis- 
advantages of a rookery merely for the 
sake of his harvests. For one queer 
habit of Rooks is that they will frequent 
the same spot all their lives, and it is 
next to impossible to dislodge them from 
their abode. 

The Jackdaws are the boldest of the 
genus, and have a_ very remarkable 
“don’t care” look. They frequent high 
towers, hollow trees, and even appropri- 
ate to their own use the loftiest parts of 
the English castles. They choose their 
mates for life, and do not live in com- 
munities. They assemble in flocks, how- 
ever, when cherries begin to ripen and 
will soon rob a tree if the owner is not 
on guard. 

An amusing story is told of a tame 
Jackdaw. While pilfering one day he 
found a half-glass of whisky which had 
been left upon a table, and on tasting it, 
he liked it so much that he drank a quan- 
tity. In a few moments symptoms of in- 
toxication began to appear; his wings 
dropped and his eyes were half-closed. 
He staggered towards the edge of the 
table, probably intending to fly to the 
floor, but he had either lost the power of 
his wings or he was afraid to trust them. 
He stood, seemingly meditating what 
he should do, all the while reeling like 
a drunken man about to lose his bal- 
ance. Presently his eyes were shut and 
he fell over on his back with his legs in 
the air, exhibiting every sign of death. 

An attempt was made to put some 
water down his throat, but he could not 
swallow it. He was then rolled in a 
piece of flannel, laid in a box and locked 
away in a closet. All the family, with 
whom he was a great pet, never expected 
to see him on his legs again. Next 
morning about six o’clock the door was 
opened, with the expectation of finding 
Jackie dead, but he had freed himself 
from the flannel and as soon as the door 
was open he flew out and hurried away 
to a basin-shaped stone, out of which the 
fowls drank, and copiously allayed his 
thirst. He repeated this several times 
that day and was none the worse for his 
exploit, but, with more forbearance than 
those who are endowed with reason, he 
never again would touch whisky. 

CrauptiA May FErrin. 


COCOA. 


(Theobroma cacao, 1.) 


The wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 
In fumes of burning chocolate skall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below! 
—Pope, ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” ii, 135. 


The cocoa-yielding plant is a tree vary- 
ing from fifteen to forty feet in height. 
The main stem or trunk is much twisted 
and knotty, from which the branches 
stand out almost horizontally. The bark 
is thick, rough and of a cinnamon brown 
color. The leaves are alternate, large, 
smooth, entire, and of a deep green color. 
Flowers occur singly, more usually in 
clusters, from those parts of the branches 
and trunk formerly corresponding to the 
axils of leaves. Calyx deeply five-cleft, 
pale red. Petals pink. Fruit solitary 
or several together, pendulous, large, 
pear-shaped; each pericarp enclosing 
numerous brown seeds about the size of 
a hickory nut or almond, from which 
the chocolate and cocoa are made. 

The chocolate tree is a native of Mex- 
ico, Central America, Brazil and other 
South American countries. It is now 
extensively cultivated in most tropical 
countries of both hemispheres. The 
West Indian islands have numerous 
large plantations. It is also found in 
botanic gardens and greenhouses. There 
are several cultivation varieties. 

The cocoa or cacao yielding plant must 
not be confounded with the coco-nut 
palm or the coca-yielding plant which 
has already been described. 

The natives of Mexico used cocoa be- 
fore the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. The Toltecs cultivated the plant 
centuries before they were finally con- 
quered by the more powerful and more 
progressive Aztecs in 1325. Cortez and 
Fernandez in their letters to Charles V. 
of Spain referred to the cultivation of 
cocoa by the Mexicans who used the 
seeds not only as a food but also as a 
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medium of barter and exchange. It was 
apparently the only medium accepted in 
the payment of provincial taxes. Hum- 
boldt states that cocoa was similarly em- 
ployed in Costa Rica and other Central 
American countries. 

In remote times cocoa was somewhat 
differently prepared from what it-is at 
the present time. The roasted and 
hulled seeds were coarsely pulverized in 
a stone mortar, strongly spiced by means 
of vanilla and other spices, boiled in 
water and when cold stirred to a frothy 
semi-liquid in cold water and eaten cold. 
The word chocolate is said to be derived 
from the Aztec chocolatl (choca, frothy 
and ail, water). Through Cortez and 
others who lauded very highly the value 
of cocoa as a nourishing food for those 
going on long journeys, it soon became 
widely known. In 1520 considerable 
quantities of it, pressed into cakes, were 
shipped to Spain. Remarkable as it may 
seem, it is stated that the Brazilians 
learned the use of cocoa from the Span- 
iards. The noted Italian traveler Car- 
letti (1597-1606) introduced the use and 
preparation of cocoa into his native city, 
Florence. Not all Europeans gave favor- 
able reports concerning the use of cocoa. 
Clusius stated that it was more suited to 
hogs than human beings. Acosta stated 


that the drink had “a nauseous aspect 


and caused heart troubles.” Cocoa was 
introduced into France about 1615, Eng- 
land about 1667, Germany about 1679. 
Somewhat later chocolate houses were 
established in various cities of Europe. 
William Homburg, a chemist, of Paris, 
extracted the fat from cocoa as early as 
1695, and Quelus (1719) recommended 
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earth during the sweating process. 


its use as a salve and as an article of 
diet. 

The fruit of the wild growing plants 
is small and the seeds exceedingly bitter, 
hence the cultivated cocoa is preferred. 
The seeds are prepared in two ways, fer- 
mented and unfermented. In the former 
the seeds are placed in heaps in holes in 
the earth, in boxes or barrels, covered 
with leaves. In the course of four or 
five days they begin to. “sweat” or under- 
goa mild form of fermentation. During 
this time the seeds must be stirred about 
occasionally. At the close of the sweat- 
ing process most of the bitterness is gone 
and they have lost about one-half in 
weight. Afterwards the seeds are rap- 
idly dried in the sun or in ovens. The 
fully dried seeds have a rich brown color. 
The following are the more important 
market varieties of fermented cocoa: 

1. Mexican or Soconusco Cocoa.— 
Seeds rather small, delicate flavor and of 
a golden yellow color. Since Mexico 
does not produce sufficient cocoa for 
home consumption this variety is rarely 
exported. This and the following varie- 
ties are said to be derived from Theo- 
broma bicolor, Th. angustifolium and Th. 
ovolifolium. 

2. Esmeralda Cocoa.—Similar to the 
Mexican ; somewhat darker in color. 

3. Guatemala Cocoa. — Seeds large, 
with mild flavor. 

4. Caracas Cocoa. — From Venezue- 
la. Color pale brown, with a mild, agree- 
able flavor. Usually coated with a film 
of soil due to their being buried in the 
A 
very highly priced variety. 

5. Guayaquil Cocoa.—From Ecuador. 
Seeds flattened, somewhat wedge-shaped, 
wrinkled, reddish brown. An excellent 


variety. 
6. Berbice Cocoa.—From British 
Guiana. Seeds small, externally gray, 


internally reddish brown. 


7. Surinam and Essequibo Cocoa.— 
Seeds rather large and more firm; ex- 
ternally a loamy gray, internally deep 
reddish brown. Taste somewhat bitter. 

The unfermented cocoa, also known as 
sun cocoa and island cocoa, is dried rap- 
idly without fermenting. It is of a beau- 
tiful reddish brown color and a bitter 


astringent taste. 


The following are the 


. principal varieties : 


1. Brazilian (Para, Bahia) Cocoa.— 
Seeds smooth, wedge-shaped, flattened. 
One edge nearly straight, the other con- 
Vex. 

2. Cayenne Cocoa.—Quite hard, ex- 
ternally grayish brown, internally pur- 
plish red. 

3. Antilles Cocoa (Island Cocoa).— 
Of this there are the following  varie- 
ties: a. Trinidad cocoa, with large, flat, 
almost black brown seeds; b, Martinique 
cocoa, with elongated, flattened, reddish 
brown seeds; c, St. Domingo cocoa, with 
small, flattened, dark purplish brown 
seeds. 

Cocoa requires considerable care in 
cultivation. A moist atmosphere and 
uniform temperature of about 24 to 28 
degrees C., with considerable shade, is 
best suited. The tall variety of banana 
and the tree-like Erythrina Coralloden- 
dron are the more common shade plants. 
The plants are grown from seeds which 
begin to germinate in eight days. The 
trees begin to bear fruit in about four 
years. More usually eight to ten years 
elapse before any considerable fruit is 
borne. Two crops are collected annu- 
ally. It is stated that there is on an ay- 
erage only one fruit to every 3,000 flow- 
ers. 

Chocolate and cocoa are prepared by 
roasting the seeds, removing the husks 
and crushing between hot rollers, which 
liquefies the solid fat and forms a paste. 
To make chocolate sugar is added and 
flavored with vanilla and cinnamon. 
Sometimes a coloring substance is added. 
The paste is finally moulded into cakes 
varying in size and form. Chocolate is 
frequently adulterated with lard, starch- 
es, rice flour and other substances. Cheap 
grades are usually flavored with sassa- 
fras nuts, cloves and other spices. In 
the manufacture of cocoa the husks are 
usually included and mixed with a varia- 
ble quantity of sugar, starch, flavoring 
substances, etc. The roasted, hulled and 
coarsely broken seeds are known as co- 
coa nibs, and this is the purest kind of 
cocoa. The powder made from the seeds 
after the oil has been thoroughly ex- 
pressed is known as broma. 


The seeds contain about 50 per cent 
of fat. In the manufacture of broma 
and common cocoa most of this is re- 
moved and is placed upon the market 
as cocoa butter. The more or less broken 
hulls are sold as cocoa shells, from which 
a chocolate-like drink is made by boiling 
in water and sweetening with sugar. 

There is perhaps no food substance 
which is more universally liked than 
chocolate. Mothers have no small amount 
of trouble in hiding the household choc- 
olate from the children. With the om- 
nipresent penny-in-the-slot machine more 
pennies are credited to it than to the 
chewing gum. The housewife and baker 
use it very extensively with chocolate 
cake. The confectioner uses it very 
freely, to the great delight of children. 

The principal use to which cocoa is 
put 1s in the preparation of a beverage. 
For this purpose enormous quantities of 
chocolate, cocoa, broma and hulls are 
consumed annually. The word “Theo- 
broma” is derived from the Greek, mean- 
ing drink for the gods. The drink is 
prepared by thoroughly triturating the 
desired amount of chocolate, cocoa’ or 
broma with a small quantity of water, 
then stirring this into the necessary 
quantity of boiling milk or water and 


boiling for a few minutes with constant 
stirring. The oil present gives the drink 
great nutritive value. It is also slightly 
stimulating, owing to the presence of an 
alkaloid theobromine which is closely 
similar in its properties to theine and 
caffeine, the active constituents of tea and 
coffee. The drink does not agree with 
some individuals, because the large 
amount of oil present causes indigestion. 
It is also highly probable that the indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia is due to the minute 
fragments of roasted cell-walls of the 
seeds, which are not only indigestible, 
but irritate the secreting mucous cells 
lining the inner surface of the stomach. 

Cocoa butter, which resembles tallow 
in consistency and appearance, is used 
in medical and pharmaceutical practice 
as a salve, or pomade, for external ap- 
plication in eruptive diseases, as scarlet 
fever, etc., etc. Cocoa also finds exten- 
sive use in medical practice, though it 
has no marked curative properties. Co- 
coa from which the oil has been thor- 
oughly expressed (broma) makes an 
excellent drink for convalescents. It is 
used to disguise the taste of disagree- 
able medicines, etc. 

Description of plate. Fruit and seeds. 

ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 


THE CANOE-BIRCH. 


Like polished marble their tall shafts gleam 
Beside some beautiful inland stream, 

And their heart-shaped leaves in autumn’s prime 
Wear the golden tints of a fairer clime. 

As I touch the bark, white as driven snow, 
I dream of the seasons long ago, 

When the Red Man paddled his light canoe 
Where the canopied birches pierced the blue! . 


—George Bancroft Griffith. 


BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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TO A HUMMINGBIRD. 


Voyager on golden air, 

Type of all that’s fleet and fair, 
Incarnate gem, 

Live diadem 

Bird-beam of the summer day,— 
Whither on your sunny way? 


Loveliest of all lovely things, 
Roses open to your wings; 

Each gentle breast 

Would give you rest; 

Stay, forget lost Paradise, 
Star-bird fallen from happy skies. 


Vanished! Earth is not his home; 
Onward, onward must he roam 
Swift passion-thought, 

In rapture wrought, 

Issue of the soul’s desire, 

Plumed with beauty and with fire. 


—John Vance Cheney. 


THE ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD. 


(Calypte anna.) 


Buffon, writing of the Humming-- 


bird, and his words do not refer to any 
single species, but to them as a group, 
says that “the emerald, the ruby and the 


topaz glitter in its garb, which is never» 


soiled with the dust of earth, for, lead- 
ing an aerial life, it rarely touches the 
turf, even for an instant. Always in the 
air, flying from flower to flower, it shates 
their freshness and their splendor, lives 
on their nectar and only inhabits those 
climates in which they are unceasingly 
renewed.” 

Of all the birds that might receive the 
appellation, “The Bird of America,” to 
none could it be applied more truthfully 
than to the Hummingbird. For of all 
the families of birds that are distinctively 
peculiar to the Americas the Trochilide, 
or the Hummingbird family, contains 
the larger number of species. There are 
over five hundred species inhabiting 
North and South America and the ad- 
jacent islands, from Patagonia on the 
South to Alaska on the North. The spe- 
cies is more numerous in the tropics and 
but seventeen are known to frequent the 
United States. Of these only one, the 
ruby-throated hummingbird, exhibits 
its beauty east of the Mississippi River, 
and but seven species have their breeding 
range chiefly or entirely within the 
United States. 

“They abound most in mountainous 
countries, where the configuration of the 
surface and productions of the soil are 
most diversified within small areas. Their 
center of abundance is among the North- 
ern Andes, between the parallels of ten 
degrees north and south of the equator, 
from which region they gradually di- 
minish in numbers both to the northward 
and southward, but much more rapidly 
toward the extensive lowlands of the 
eastern portion of the continent.” 
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the leaves of trees in deep forests. 


A very interesting group, not so gem- 
like as many of their sister species, is the 
hermit hummers represented by a num- 


‘ber of species that chiefly inhabit Brazil. 


These hummingbirds are notable for 
their plain colors, their plumage having 
‘but little of the lustrous metallic irides- 
cence which is so marked a characteristic 


‘of the species with which we are more 


familiar and which frequent flowers in 
the bright sunshine. The laws of Nature 


seem to provide against excess even in 
coloration. 
their food only from the insect world, 


The hermit hummers obtain 
feeding upon those species found on 


such a home a gorgeous dress would be 
out of place and needless. 

Regarding their actions, Mr. Robert 
Ridgway says: “Hummingbirds are so 
distinct from other birds in their exter- 
nal structures and manner of flight that 
they present in every respect. except 
when at rest, an appearance entirely pe- 


cculiar to themselves. They spend perhaps 


the greater part of their time upon the 
wing, usually hovering or balancing 
themselves before a flower from which 


they are procuring their sustenance of 


honey or of minute insects: At such time 
the body is nearly vertical or inclined at 
a slight angle, the head bent nearly at 
right angles with the axis of the Soa 
the wings spread nearly at right angles 
with the same axis.” The motion of the 
wings, which is always rapid, may carry 
the bird in a horizontal direction or poise 
it in its vertical attitude directly over a 
flower. In this latter position the motion 
of the wings is so rapid that a mere haze 
appears on each side of the bird’s body. 
Mr. Gould, speaking of their flight, says 
“The bird does not usually glide through 
the air with the quick, darting flight of a 
swallow or swift, but continues trem- 


itso 
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ulously moving its wings while passing 
from flower to flower, or when taking a 
more distant flight over a high tree or 
across a river.” 

Such a dainty dress as that worn by 
most of the hummingbirds deserves 
constant attention. Appreciating this 
these little lovers of sunshine are very 
fond of preening their beautiful feathers. 
While thus engaged they usually perch 
on a bare or dead twig in an exposed po- 
sition. Truly fortunate is he who is af- 
forded the opportunity of watching a 
hummingbird at this time. In this po- 
sition various and graceful attitudes are 
assumed and the colors of the plumage 
are most beautifully exhibited. Mr. Au- 
dubon tells us that when perching the 
hummingbirds “move sidewise in pret- 
tily measured steps, frequently opening 
and closing their wings, pluming, strok- 
ing and arranging the whole of their ap- 
parel with neatness and activity.” 

Hummingbirds are very aggressive 
and show no fear, especially when de- 
fending their nests. They will furiously 
attack any bird or other animal that ex- 
cites their enmity. They have been known 
to follow and annoy hawks and other 
birds much larger than themselves. 

Mr. Ridgeway says: “In their disposi- 
tion hummingbirds are not only very 
tame but highly curious or inquisitive, 
and exhibit a special propensity to closely 
inspect a human intruder to their do- 
main.” This characteristic may be fre- 
quently noticed in the actions of our 
common ruby-throat. In spite of the fact 
that the hummingbirds are easily tamed 
and may: even be induced to take food 
from the hand or frcm a flower so held as 
to attract their attention, they do not 
survive confinement for any length of 
time. 

Although the nectar of flowers forms a 
large part of their food, it has been shown 
that insects also form no inconsiderable 
portion. 

The high degree of intelligence pos- 
sessed by the hummingbirds is shown 
in the construction of their nests. Some 
of the species make the nests “of such 
form or material as will serve to imitate 
natural excrescences of a branch, such as 
a knot or a pine cone.” Other species 
make a hammock-like nest that they sus- 


pend from cliffs by attaching spiders’ 
webs. Mr. Thomas M. Brewer writes: 
“Indeed, it is probable that there is no 
other family whose architectural achieve- 
ments are more varied than those of the 
hummingbirds. These variations in- 
clude not only the material of which the 
nests are made and the positions in which 
-hey are placed; but also the general style 
of their construction, exhibiting constant 
differences, in the several species, in the 
ingenuity and beauty displayed in each 
design.” Even individual species will 
change the usual plan of their nests in 
order to adapt them to the requirements 
of their environment. In favorable locali- 
ties a new nest will be built each season 
on top of the old one of the year before. 
“The hermit hummingbirds fasten their 
elongated nests to one side of the extrem- 
ity of long-pointed leaves for protection, 
it is supposed, against monkeys and 
other predaceous animals.” 

The eggs of the hummingbirds, in- 
variably two in number, are white and 
free from spots. Though very small 
they are large when compared with the 
size of the bird that laid them. It is 
claimed by most authorities that under 
favorable conditions two broods are 
raised each season. 

The Anna’s Hummingbird of our il- 
lustration is one of the most striking of 
those best known. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful of the species that fre- 
quent the United States. It is a native 
of California and in its migrations passes 
southward through Arizona to the table- 
lands of Mexico. It is also found in 
Lower California. 

The head and ruff of the male have 
a lustrous metallic purplish red color. 
The female is bronze green above, 
though the top of the head is sometimes 
brownish, showing but little if any me- 
tallic luster. Both sexes vary somewhat 
in color. This is especially true of the 
males, some individuals having more 
purplish red on the crown and threat 
than others. 

This species inhabits a metal produc- 
ing region and it is an interesting fact, as 
cited by Mr. Gould in his “Monograph of 
the Hummingbirds,” that “those dis- 
tricts or countries having a metalliferous 
character are tenanted by species of 


hummingbirds which are more than 
(ordinarily brilliant and glittering.” 

Major Charles Bendire in his “Life 
Histories of North American Birds,” 
records an interesting observation of Mr. 
A. W. Anthony regarding the hatching 
of an Anna’s Hummingbird. These 
words probably well describe the process 
followed by all the species. 

Writing in regard to a set of eggs 
which he had collected, he says: “I was 
somewhat disgusted to find one of the 
eggs pipped and, realizing the difficulty 
of making a presentable specimen of it, 
was on the ‘point of throwing it away 
when a movement on the part of the 
tiny creature within the shell suggested 
to my mind that I hatch the egg and find 
out for myself how baby hummingbirds 
come into the world. So far there was 
but a pin point broken, the rest of the 
shell being intact; and it was several 
‘minutes before the warmth of my hand, 
aided by my breath, produced another 
movement upon the part of the prospect- 
ive hummer; first a feeble struggle, fol- 
lowed by an interval of rest; another 
squirm and the point of the bill came in 
view and was withdrawn; after a mo- 
ment’s rest a new system was adopted, 
which consisted of turning around in the 
shell from right to left and cutting a 
clean, smooth opening with the sharp, 
horny tip on the upper mandible; this 


operation was evidently hard work and 
required all the strength of the little 
mite, and frequent rests were necessary to 
recruit. Sometimes an interval of twist- 
ing seemed to accomplish nothing, and 
it would look as if all its struggles would 
be in vain. I wondered whether the 


parent would not render a little much- 


needed assistance at this stage; but after 
an interval of rest the work would be 


continued with renewed vigor and an- 


other millimetre cut toward the outer 
world. The cutting was all done in the 
same direction. When the shell had been 
cut four-fifths around, the chick succeed- 
ed in getting one claw hooked over the 
edge of the break, and by one or two 
vigorous pushes broke the remaining 
jshell, leaving in my hand two nearly 
equal parts of what had been a hum- 
mingbird’s egg and a squirming some- 
thing that bore no semblance whatever 
'to one of the peerless members of the 
genus Calypte.’’ The entire operation, 
which added another individual to Amer- 
ica’s beautiful family of birds, required 
but fifteen minutes of time. The energy 
and perseverance of the little mass of 
flesh was a hint of that pugnacious dis- 
position that would be so striking a char- 
acteristic when it became fully grown 
and clothed with its resplendent metallic 
plumage. 


LONGING. 


O, for the woods and fields and streams, 
For flowers wild and squirrels shy— 
For birds whose sunlit plumage gleams, 

For sight of clear, unhidden sky! 


For grasses green, for springs and marsh, 


For mountain paths and tramps o’er hills 
Where nothing sinful—nothing harsh— 
The sweetening song of Nature stills! 


Lloyd Thompson. 
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EXPERIENCES WITH “HUMMERS.” 


' Did you ever hold a live hummingbird 
in your hand? Well, I have held several 
of the wee, wee creatures. Did you ever 
look into a hummingbird’s nest? Well, 
I have peeped into several of the tiny, 


_ downy affairs. 


Two of the nests contained eggs; one 
contained young birds. The eggs were 
as small as an ordinary garden pea—per- 
fectly egg-shaped. Can I describe the 
young of the hummingbird? No, im- 
possible. I can only say that they are the 
smallest animal I ever saw in all my 
life. Of course, that does not include 


the insect world. 


_ How did I contrive to get hold of a 
live hummingbird? Easy enough when 
you know how. 

One hot afternoon in June I was sit- 
ting in a garden reading. A few yards 
away stood a large bunch of brilliant car- 
nations. Now, if there is anything which 
a hummer fairly dotes on it is pinks. 
Suddenly I heard a loud hum near by. 
I looked toward the carnations, and, sure 
enough, there were too hummingbirds 
hovering around the flowers. 

I watched their movements for several 
moments with great interest. Presently 
I observed that one of the birds appeared 
to be entangled. Its tongue, or long, 
needle-like beak, was caught in some 
manner in the petals of a large pink. The 


little fellow kept fluttering around in a 


helpless way, but could not liberate it- 
self. 

Instantly I dropped the book and ran 
over to the bed. The other hummingbird 
darted away like a shot. 
took the tiny prisoner in my hand and 
then gently liberated it.. For half a min- 
ute or more I[ held the trembling, flutter- 
ing creature in my hand. I wish I could 
describe the beauty and brilliancy of its 
plumage. Silk, velvet and the delicate 


_ tints of the rainbow are the only adequate 


words. Finally I released the prisoner. 
In a flash he was out of sight. 


I very softly. 
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One good fright was enough. Neither 
bird ever came back to the carnations 
again. At least, the pinks were not vis- 
ited by any more hummingbirds that sea- 
son. 

Last summer I was out with a fishing 
party. We went far back into the 
mountains, where it was rugged, wild 
and lonely. One day I was out fishing 
along a rushing torrent. There was a 
deep, swirling eddy where I was angling, 
and just on the bank stood a small cedar 
tree. A long, slender limb hung only a 
few feet above my head. 

While I was fishing a hummingbird 
came buzzing around my head. It kept 
circling around me for some time. Fi- 
nally I stopped fishing. Instantly the 
bird alighted on a twig and eyed me close- 
ly with its bright bead-like eye. A mo- 
ment later the little mate arrived. 

“Surely there must be a nest near by,” 
I said to myself. Then I began fish- 
ing. 

Both birds immediately came whirring 
about my ears like two hornets. They 
kept it up until I desisted. Then both 
alighted and watched me sharply. Again 
and again I tried to fish, but the little 
creatures would give me no peace. 

Down I laid my rod and began to look 
carefully for a nest. Sure enough, there 
was one concealed amidst the cedar 
boughs. It was right above my head 
where I stood fishing. Very gently I 
pulled the pendent branch down until 1 
could peep into the thimble of a nest, 
which contained beautiful eggs. Mean- 
time the birds kept buzzing around my 
head in a most distracted manner. 

Having satisfied my curiosity I quietly 
withdrew, to the evident delight of the 
little parents. 

On another occasion I was out in an 
orchard. I noticed two hummingbirds 
flying around a certain apple tree limb. 
As I approached the birds became more 
excited When within a few yards of the 


tree I noticed a young bird sitting on a 
nest. He was almost grown. Not wish- 
ing to frighten the little chap, I stopped 
abruptly. But he darted away. How- 
ever, his wings were too weak, and down 
he sank fluttering, falling into a big tuft 
of tall grass. 

He was perfectly helpless, so I very 

tenderly picked him up and placed him 
back on the nest. To my surprise and 
amusement he did not attempt to escape, 
‘but stood up boldly and looked at me in 
‘a saucy, defiant way. The parent birds 
‘were buzzing around me like angry bees, 
but when they saw that I did not harm 
their offspring they both alighted near 
the nest. 
_ A large clump of wild currants stood 
in one corner of the yard. I noticed two 
hummingbirds almost constantly hover- 
ing around the bush among the large yel- 
low flowers. 

I went out one afternoon and secreted 
myself in the clump, in order to observe 
more closely the actions and peculiarities 
of the birds. One was the largest hum- 


mingbird I had ever seen, and its plu- 
mage was simply gorgeous. 

Soon the birds came around, but they 
did not seem in the least alarmed by my > 
presence. The larger one came very near, 
and actually flew against my face. I held 
up my hand, when the bird flew straight 
into it. I instantly closed my fingers and 
held him a prisoner. His plumage was 
brilliant beyond description. As the beau- 
tiful captive did not seem to resent my 
familiarity, I examined his coat carefully 
before giving the bird its freedom. 

I had still another experience with a 
hummer. On a bright summer day one 
flew through an open door into a room 
where I was sitting. Quick as a flash the 
bird discovered its mistake. It dashed 
against a window pane with all its might 
and dropped on the floor. I hastily picked 
it up. It seemed quite dead. But as I 
held it in my open hand, silently sympa- 
thizing over its fate, the bird suddenly 
revived and flitted out through the open 
door before I could wink. 

J. Mayne BALTIMORE: 


MY HUMMINGBIRD. 


No other fairy did I see : 
So graceful, pulsing, in the air, 
As if the heart of nature beat 
Its throbbings in the birdlet there. 


The gray, the green, the dash of red, 
The beating wings that gauzy seem— 
So rapid the vibrating hum— 
I almost dream were but a dream. 


Then suddenly I cry aloud, 
When in a rapid-shooting ray, 

My fairy disappears, a-flash, 
Into the sun-haunts far away. 


Willis Edwin Hurd. 
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THE RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD. 


(Selasphorus rufus.) 


This hardy little “Hummer,” which is 
even smaller than our well-known ruby- 
throated hummingbird, is weighted 
with a number of popular names. Among 
these are the ‘““Rufous-backed Humming- 
bird,” the “Ruff-necked Honeysucker, 
or Hummingbird,” the “Rufous Flame- 
bearer” and the “Cinnamon Hummer.” 

The Rufous is probably the most wide- 
ly distributed of all the hummingbirds. 
Its range extends throughout Western 
North America. It breeds from the 
higher mountains of Southern California 
northward, near the coast to Nootka 
Sound, Alaska. In its migrations it 
flies eastward to Montana, Colorado and 
thence southward through New Mexico 
to Western Texas. In fact, during this 
period it frequents the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, adding beauty 
to this wild region. Its winter home is 
chiefly in Mexico and Lower California. 

This Hummingbird is exceedingly 
pugnacious and, as Mr. Henshaw says, 
“The fiery red throat of the Rufous- 
backed Hlummer is an index of impet- 
uous, aggressive disposition, and when 
brought into conflict with the other spe- 
cies it invariably asserts its supremacy 
and drives its rival in utter rout from the 
field. Nor do the males of this species 
confine their warfare to their own sex. 
Gallantry has no place apparently in their 
breasts, atid when conquest has put 
them in possession of a perch near a 
clump of flowers they wage war on all 
comers, females as well as males.’ 

The Rufous Hummer is one of the ear- 
liest of the migratory birds to leave its 
winter home, and arrives within the bor- 
ders of the United States early in March 
and is known to begin housekeeping as 
far North as the State of Oregon early 
in April. Altitude as well as climate 
seems to have much influence in the se- 
lection of a nesting sight. The altitude 
of the breeding tange seems to lie be- 
tween four and seven thousand feet above 
the sea level, and nests have been report- 
ed as high as ten thousand feet. 
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Mr. A. W. Anthony, writing of this 
species as he observed it in Oregon, says 
that “they nested to some extent in oaks, 
blackberry vines and on dry roots pro- 
jecting from upturned trees. One nest 
hung from the end of a tall fern, while 
others, drooping over it from above, hid 
the beautiful structure from all but ac- 
cidental discovery. Their favorite sites, 
however, seemed to be the long, trailing 
vines overhanging embankments and up- 
turned trees. A number were found in 
railroad cuts. One nest was found that 
had been placed on top of a last. year’s 
habitation, a mere rim being built to raise 
the sides, and a flooring being added to 
cover up a large pebble that could be 
plainly felt under the cotton lining.” This 
habit of adding stories to nests of the 
previous season is not infrequent with 
other species of the hummingbirds. 

The nest of the Rufous Humming- 
bird resembles those of many other spe- 
cies of hummers, and it is very much 
like that of the Anna’s hummingbird. 
The framework is comoposed of delicate 
tree mosses and fine bark fiber, the outer 
face of which is sometimes adorned with 
lichens, though not so profusely as is 
that of the Anna’s, and fastened together 
with spider’s webs and the silky threads 
from cocoons. It is lined with the fine 
cotton down of plants, especially that of 
the willow, and the pappus of the Com- 
positae. These nests seem large when 
compared with the size of the bird. The 
average nest measures about one and 
one-half inches in the outer diameter and 
one and one-fourth inches in depth. 
“Their nesting sites may be looked for 
in low bushes as well as on the hori- 
zontal limbs of trees at various distances 
from the ground.” When compared 
with other species of the family this spe- 
cies is quite noisy, especially when it sees 
a broad-tailed hummer in the neighbor- 
hood. For this species it exhibits an in- 
tense animosity and will pursue it, ut- 
tering shrill and expressively angry 
notes. 


WHAT A LITTLE MOUSE SAID. 


I am only a little mouse; my name is 
Wee Wee. 

I live in a big house away out in, Cali- 
fornia. My mother has made a very cozy 
home for us between the walls where it 
is nice and dark. We do not mind the 
dark, you know, for we can see even bet- 
ter then, with our little bright eyes. 

Our bed is soft and warm and is made 
of tiny bits of paper which we children 
helped our mother to tear up and it is 
lined with some nice soft cotton which 
she picked out of a comforter one night 
when every-one had gone to church. 

We have never been out very much but 
now,our mother says, we are big enough 
to help get the living. When she told us 
this, we all said: ‘“Squeak, squeak, 
squeak,” which, in mouse language, 
meant that we were glad and thought it 
would be fine fun to leave our nest and 
go out into the big world. 

But mother said : “Children, before you 
go I want to tell you something; listen 
well to what I shall say.” 

And so we six little mice sat very sol- 
emnly in a row, on our hind legs and 
pricked up our ears and listened quietly 
while she went on. ““You go through a 
narrow passage till you come to a little 
round hole and when you have squeezed 
through this you will find yourself in a 
big room called a kitchen. You must 
then run quickly across the floor and into 
the door of a bathroom. There is also a 
hole behind the bathroom door which 
you may need to jump into if anything 
happens. Next comes a nice, large pan- 
‘try and in there you will find everything 
that we mice like to eat. Bring what you 
can carry, after you have eaten all you 
can, but do not eat too much or you will 
never be able to squeeze through the hole 
again. Now you must never go in the 
daytime, but wait until night.” 

After telling us this, my mother left 
the nest saying that she was going to call 
on one of our neighbors who lived in an 
old felt hat, very near us. She said she 
might be gone some time, so, while my 


brothers and sisters were taking a nap, 


I thought to myself: “I don’t see why 
mother told me not to go in daylight. I 
am sure everything seems perfectly quiet 
now and I don’t think anything could 
hurt me; and I do feel so hungry. I 
guess I will go on a little trip, and ‘we 
shall see what we shall see.’” With that 
I crept out of the nest without making 
the least bit of noise and followed the di- 
rections my mother had. given me. 

Soon I found myself in the pantry and 
O! how good everything did smell. I 
found some cheese and I ate a very big 
hole in a white cake with icing on it and 
was just thinking what I could carry 
home as a surprise for the childrenwhen 
I heard a rushing noise like the patter of 
feet and I jumped behind some glass jars 
that were on the floor in the corner. 

To my horror I saw very near me, for 
I could see right through the glass jar, a 
funny thing with long white wool and 
sharp teeth, a long, pointed nose and a 
terrible big red tongue hanging out of its 
mouth and litthe sharp black eyes that 
seemed to be looking clear through me. 
Oh! how I trembled and oh! how I 
wished then that I had obeyed my 
mother. 

I saw now, when it was too late, that 


she knew best. Just then a big giant with 


dresses on came into the pantry and I 
heard her say: “That dog thinks there is 
a mouse im here.” So it was a dog and I 
remembered now that my mother had 
said one day that there was a spitz dog in 
that house. 
The lady went out but the dog smelled 
me and was determined not to give me 
up so he ran to the big giant with dresses 
on and whined and whined until she came 
in again and said: “Well, Zip, I guess 
there must be a mouse here since you in- 
sist on it.” So she went out and got a 


long stick with a lot of straws on the end 


of it (she called it a broom), and with 
that she poked around all over the pantry, 
and the funny thing with long, white wool 
and sharp teeth kept smelling around and 


clawing at the glass jars till I thought I 
should die of fright. “It must be behind 
those jars, the way Zip acts,” she said; 
and she took the broom and knocked over 
all the jars with acrash. Well! I thought 
my time had surely come. My eyes filled 
with tears and my heart almost broke 
as | thought of my dear mother and all 
my sisters and brothers so happy at 
home. 

But just in that terrible moment I hap- 
pened to remember what my mother had 
said about running into that other hole 
in case anything should happen, so with 
one bound I was on the floor and the 
funny thing with long, white wool and 
sharp teeth made a grab for me. I could 


feel his hot breath close upon me and I 
could almost feel his sharp teeth when I 
heard the big giant with dresses on say: 
“Catch him, Zip.” 

But surely a kind fate must have been 
with me for I was too quick for them. 
I never ran so fast in my life. I fairly 
flew till I found the hole behind the door 
and jumped in and ran along till I found 
myself once more at home, where all the 
family were frightened almost to death at 
my absence. 

After that terrible experience I shall al- 
ways do what my mother tells me to, for 
after all, she knows best. 

Jessie Juliet Knox. 


ABOUT A SPARROW. 


There have been tales told. about this 
curious little rowdy among birds. He 
was a nuisance; he drove our song and 
grub-eating birds away; he also littered 
the cornices of buildings. and made of 
himself a pest in general. There have 
been other tales told about the cute chap 
who perches upon a wire near the win- 
dow and rocks his clever head toward 
you when you tap against the pane; and 
still another story is told concerning the 
lynching of one by a flock of the brisk 
chaps. Some say they took a bit of twine, 
fastened it to a wire, secured the victim, 
and induced him to put his head through 
a loop; then drew the twine and scat- 
tered, leaving a lot of wise men to gaze 
upon the wonderful spectacle, which the 
newspapers took up and printed. I have 
watched birds for years and I never saw 
an incident of the sort—the lynching of a 
sparrow by his fellow sparrows! A spar- 
row has been caught in the loop of a bit 
of twine fastened to a wire or a cornice; 
but no sparrow ever deliberately put the 
twine up and lynched one of his rowdy 
brood. He wouldn’t do it simply because 
he hasn’t got bird instinct enough to fol- 
low out such a tragedy. I will tell you 
a little incident concerning a sparrow 
which I know to be true. It didn’t find 
a place in any newspaper, either, simply 
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because I never gave it much thought un- 
til now, hence never mentioned it be- 
fore. 

I had noticed upon arising for several 
mornings in the early spring a half dozen 
or so of sparrows congregated in a sunny 
spot of the roof below. At first I paid 
no attention to it, for the sparrow is apt 
to go where he pleases, man’s wishes to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But the 
little chaps were there every morning, 
and in the same sunny spot. I was cu- 
rious to know why they came there, and I 
went down stairs one morning to watch 
them from a more close point of observa- 
tion. I got there before they came. I 
stood back of a closed blind, peeped 
through the slats and waited. When the 
sun-rays fell upon the spot close to the 
window the little fellows began to come— 
each with a morsel of food. They twit- 
tered and hopped about, as if they were 
enjoying the morning fancy. Then they 
scattered and took wings to chimneys, 
cornices and wires. I opened the blinds 
and looked out. I saw one lone, little 
sparrow feeding. I bent over the sill. 
He did not fly away. I reached out and 
took him in. He fluttered and struggled. 
His eyes were covered with a film. He 
was blind. Tas: KELLER: 


— WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


(Zonotrichia albicollis.) 


“The sparrows are all meek and lowly 
birds.” They are not clothed in a plum- 
age of gorgeous hues, but are endowed 
with melodious voices in harmony with 
their surroundings. {Theirs are the 
quaint lullaby songs of childhood.” Their 
plain coats are a means of protection, for 
they frequent the fields, the hedges and 
the low shrubs of the woodland borders. 
Some of their relatives, the grosbeaks, 
the goldfinch and the finches, are more 
brilliantly colored and are more arboreal 
in their habits. 

The White-tkroated Sparrow (Zon- 
otrichia albicollis) is one of the hand- 
somest of the sparrows. It is one of the 
exquisite parts of nature. Migratory in 
habits, its range covers all of Eastern 
North America, nesting from Michigan 
and Massachusetts northward and win- 
tering from the latter state southward to 
Florida. 

Its scientific name is descriptive of the 
marked color characteristics of its crown 
and throat. Zontrichia means hair or 
crown bands, and albicollis is from the 
Latin meaning white-throated. It is 
sometimes called Peabody Bird, especial- 
ly by the New Englanders, with whom 
Peabody is an important traditional 
name, and they hear the birds say in its 
song “I—I Pea-body, Pea-body, Pea- 
body.” This rendering of its plaintive 
song is a caricature, yet the name clings 
to the bird even in other parts of the 
country. The reserved manner of its 
movements would hardly lead one to ex- 
pect that a beautiful song could flow 
from its white throat. This song is so 
well defined that the notation may be 
written on the musical staff. Mr. Chap- 
man says: “In September, when the 
hedgerows and woodland undergrowths 
begin to rustle with sparrows, juncos 
and towhees, I watch eagerly for the ar- 
rival of these welcome fall songsters.” 
We cannot forbear quoting the words of 
that great student of bird life, Audu- 
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bon, who says of the White-Throat’s — 
habit in autumn, “How it comes and how 
it departs are quite unknown to me. I 
can only say that, all of a sudden, the 
edges of the fields bordering on creeks or 
swampy places and overgrown with dif- 
ferent species of vines, sumac bushes, 
briers and the taller kinds of grasses, ap- 
pear covered with birds. They form 
groups, sometimes containing from thir- 
ty to fifty individuals, and live together 
in harmony. They are constantly moving 
up and down among these recesses, with 
frequent jerkings of the tail, and utter~ 
ing a note common to the tribe. From 
the hedges and thickets they issue one 
by one, in quick succession, and ramble 
to the distance of eight or ten yards, hop- 
ping and scratching, in quest of small 
seeds, and preserving the utmost silence. 
When the least noise is heard or alarm 
given, and frequently, as I thought, with- 
out any alarm at all, they all fly back to 
their covert, pushing directly into the 
thickest part of it. A moment elapses, 
when they become reassured, and ascend- 
ing to the highest branches and twigs 
open a little concert, which, although of 
short duration, is extremely sweet. There 
is much plaintive softness in their note, 
which I wish, kind reader, I could de- 
scribe to you; but this ‘is impossible, al- 
though it is yet ringing in my ears, as if 
I were in those very fields where I have 
so often listened to it with delight. No 
sooner is their music over than they re- 
turn to the field, and thus continue alter- 
nately sallying forth and retreating dur- 
ing the greater part of the day. At the 
approach of night they utter a sharper 
note, consisting of a single twit, repeated 
in a smart succession by the whole group, 
and continuing until the first hooting of 
some owl frightens them into silence. 
Yet, often during fine nights I have heard 
the little creatures emit, here and there, 
a twit, as if to assure each other that all’s 
well.” 
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The nest, too, is a neat creation of 
small roots, coarse grass, bark and moss 
and lined with a bedding of fine grass 
and moss. It is usually placed on the 
ground in fields or open woods, where 
it is protected by the taller grasses. 
Sometimes, however, low bushes or the 
lower branches of trees are selected. 


So careful is the White-Throat in the 
constructing of its nest not to disturb 
the surrounding vegetation, and so neu- 
tral is the color of the material used, 
that one may hunt for a long time with- 
out finding it unless he luckily stumbles 
upon it. 


A PLANT THAT MELTS ICE. 


To say that a plant can melt ice is to 
assert a miracle seemingly too great for 
even Nature’s powers to compass, but a 
traveler lately returned from the Alps 
has witnessed this wonderful phenome- 
non, while Grant Allen and other author- 
ities confirm the fact that the Alpine Sol- 
danella melts for its blossom a passage 
through the ice by power of its own in- 
ternal heat. 

The majority of tourists visit the Alps 
in August; therefore they miss a rare 
sight, that of a daring little shrub open- 
ing its fringed blue buds in the very mid- 
dle of the snow sheet, and often show- 
ing its slender head above a layer of ice, 
in the most incredible fashion. 

We may regard the Alps as unpeopled 
solitudes, but to Alpine plants they are a 
veritable world of competing life types. 

Those only fitted for the struggle sur- 
vive. 

The botanists tell us that the Soldanel- 
la is heavily. handicapped in the race. In 
the first place, it is obliged to eke out a 
livelihood in the mountain belt just be- 
low the snow line; further, it is a very 
low growing variety, and is quickly ob- 
scured and overtopped by the dense and 
rapid growth of its taller rivals ; hence its 
anxiety to seize its one chance in life at 
the earliest possibe moment. 

To attain the end of its being, the per- 
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petuation of its species, it must steal a 
march upon its companions, as it were, 
and show itself while they are still locked 
in sleep, and when its insect fertilizers, 
fresh from their cocoons, can see and 
visit it. 

To accomplish its purpose it has made 
ample preparations. 

All through the previous summer its 
round leaves, admirably fitted to their 
purpose, have been spread to the moun- 
tain sun and gathered in the fuel to be 
burned later on. 

When winter arrives the leaves had 
grown thick in rich material and so leath- 
ery that no amount of snow could injure 
them. 

The first warmth of spring melting 
the edges of the snow sheet sends the 
moisture trickling down to the Soldanel- 
la’s roots. This, acting upon them as 
water upon malting barley, brings about 
germination. 

The plant, absorbing the oxygen in the 
air under the ice and combining it with 
the fuel in its own substance, melts its 
way into the open air. A fragile flower 
forcing its way through a solid crust of 
ice. Literally, not metaphorically, a slow 
combustion store. 

This novel feat is accomplished every 
season, yet comparatively few observers 
note it. LoutIsE JAMISON. 


THE HUMMINGBIRDS. 


Maxime mirande in minimus ! 


Minutest of the feathered kind, 

Possessing every charm combined, 

Nature, in ‘forming thee, designed 
That thou shouldst be, 

A proof within how little space 

She can comprise such perfect grace, 

Rendering the lovely, fairy race 
Beauty’s epitome. 


The discovery of 


‘‘ The rare little bird of the bower, 
Bird of the musical wing,” 


being coincident with that of the New 
World, the ancients were denied the ex- 
hilarating shock of delight that has been 
vouchsafed to their descendants when 
that 

“__Quick feathered spangled shot, 


Rapid as thought from spot to spot, 
Showing the fairy humming-bird,” 


and their writings lack the glamour of 
his ‘“‘glossy, varying dyes; for, according 
to Lesson, the first mention which is made 
of hummingbirds in the narratives of ad- 
venturers who proceeded to America, not 
with the design of studying its natural 
productions, but for the discovery of gold, 
dates from 1558. 

Of the name hummingbird or hum- 
bird, Professor Newton says its earliest 
use, as yet discovered, is said to be by 
Thomas Morton in The New England 
Canaan, printed in 1632, while in 1646 
Sir Thomas Browne wrote: “So have 
all Ages conceaved, and most are still 
ready to sweare, the Wren is the least of 
Birds, yet the discoveries of America, 
and even of our own Plantations, shewed 
us one farre lesse, that is the Hum-bird, 
not much exceeding a Beetle.” Mr. Ridg- 
way cites the case of Mr. Benjamin But- 
tivant, writing from Boston in 1697, who 
told of a hum-bird that he fed with hon- 
ey, that was “A Prospect to many Com- 
ens” 

“The earliest notice of the common 
Ruby-throat that I have been able to 
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find,” Mr. Ridgway continues, “is an ex- 
tract from a letter written from Boston 
in New England, October 26, 1670, by 
John Winthrop, Esq., governor of Con- 
necticut, to Francis Willoughby, Esq., 
and published in the philosophical Tran- 
sactions.” This letter reads as follows: 

“T send you withal, a little Box, with 
a Curiosity in it, which perhaps will be 
counted a trifle, yet ’tis rarely to be met 
with, even here. It is the curiously con- 
trived nest of the Humming-Bird, so 
called from the humming noise it maketh 
as it flies. ’Tis an exceeding little Bird, 
and only seen in Summer, and mostly in 
gardens, flying from flower, sucking Hon- 
ey out of the flowers as the Bee doth; 
as it flieth not lighting on the flower, but 
hovering over it, sucking with its long 
Bill a sweet substance. There are in the 
same Nest two of that Bird’s eggs. 
Whether they used to have more at once 
I know not. I never saw but one of 
these Nests before, and that was sent 
over formerly with some other Rarities, 
but the vessel miscarrying, you received 
them not.” 

Of the long bill with which it sucketh 
the sweet substance, the tongue is the es- 
sential feature, so far as sustenance is 
concerned; consisting of a long double 
cylinder, “like a double-barreled gun,” 
Goodrich thought—a most convenient in- 
strument for imbibing nectar—flattened 
and sometimes barbed at the end, for the 
capture of the minute insects that con- 
stitute the less zsthetic portion of their 
nutriment—for it has been many times 
demonstrated that, airy and fairy as they 


are (the size of the stomach not exceed- 
ing the globe of the eye, and scarcely a 
sixth part as large as the heart, which, in 
turn, is remarkably large, nearly the size 
of the cranium), they cannot live by am- 
brosia alone, nor yet by love, but must 
vary both with an occasional relish of 
aphides and infinitesimal spiders. 

Of “that Bird’s two eggs,’ Mr. Chap- 
man says: “As far as known, all hum- 
mingbirds lay two white eggs—frail, 
pearly ellipses—that after ten days’ incu- 
bation develop into a tangle of dark limbs 
and bodies, which no one could think of 
calling birds, much less winged gems.”’ 

It has been a matter of doubt to many 
whether hummingbirds ever rested at all 
or spent their lives in the air exclusively, 
but Mr. Gould states authoritatively: 
“Although many short intermissions of 
rest are taken during the day, the bird 
may be said to live in the air—an element 
in which it performs every kind of evo- 
lution with the utmost ease, frequently 
rising perpendicularly, flying backwards, 
pirouetting or dancing off, as it were.” 

It was the belief of the Duke of Argyle 
that no bird could fly backward, a theory 
that he stated with emphasis in his Reign 
of Law, but it has been proved that he 
reckoned without “the winglet of the 
fairy hummingbird,” which seems to be 
the exception to prove a reigning law of 
Nature. 

Montgomery makes of the whole Tro- 
chilidee family this inspired explana- 
tion: 


“Art thou a bird, a bee, or butterfly ? 

‘Each and all three ;—a bird 

A bee collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 
A butterfly in brilliancy of plume,’ ” 


The blooms from which he collects his 
sweets are of the tubular flowers almost 
_ exclusively, as a mark, possibly, of his 
appreciation of their invention for him 
and at his request, as told by Albert Bige- 
low Paine: 


“The clover, said the humming-bird, 
Was fashioned for the bee, 

But ne’er a flower, as I have heard, 
Was ever made for me. 


A passing zephyr paused, and stirred 
Some moonlit drops of dew 

To earth; and for the humming-bird 
The honeysuckle grew.” 
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Of his manner of hanging before his 
tubular flowers Goodrich says: “He 
poises or suspends himself on wing for 
the space of two or three seconds so 
steadily that his wings become invisible 
and you can plainly discern the pupil of 
his eye, looking round with great quick- 
ness and circumspection. The glossy 
green of his back and the fire of his 
throat, dazzling in the sun, form alto- 
gether a most interesting appearance.” 

This appearance Alexander Wilson 
pictures thus: 

“While richest roses though in crimson drest, 
Spring from the splendors of his gorgeous 
breast. 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye; 
Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling 
show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow!” 

It is little wonder that Buffon ex- 
claimed, ‘Nature has loaded it with all 
the gifts of which she has only given oth- 
er birds a share!” Yet Mr. Ridgway 
considers the Count de Buffon’s lauda- 
tion as excessive because the “absence of 
melodious voice is, as a rule, a conspic- 
uous deficiency of the tribe” ; and in 1693 
Mr. Hammersley of Coventry stated, 
“God, in many of his creatures, is bounti- 
ful, but not lavish, for I did observe the 
hummingbirds for several years, and nev- 
er heard them sing.” 

Goldsmith says that all travelers agree 
that they have a little interrupted chir- 
rup, but Labat asserts that they have a 
most pleasing melancholly melody in their 
voices, though small and proportioned to 
the organs that produce it. 

It is known that a few of the more ro- 
bust species of Jamaica and Mexico war- 
ble a pigmy melody, and Mr. Gosse says 
that the Vervain hummingbird of Jamai- 
ca is the only one known to him that has 
a real song, warbling in a very weak but 
very sweet tone a continuous melody for 
ten minutes at a time. 

But the poet Rogers apprehended 
something more than is perceptible to the 
scientific consciousness, for he exclaims 
in The Voyage of Columbus: 

“There quivering rise 
Wings that reflect the glow of evening skies! 


Half bird, half fly, the fairy king of flowers 
Reigns there, and revels through the fragrant 


hours; 
Gem full of life and joy and song divine!” 


Could the compressed, intense, vehe- 
ment little sprite be expanded to the di- 
mensions of the ordinary folk of air, 


would the magnified musical and physical ; 


representation be as entrancing as are the 
fleeting glimpses of the fairy and the 


elusive hints of melody that so nearly 


escape us now? 


For this electric spark, like an erratic 
meteorite of topaz and ruby and gold, 


“As if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
Th’ unclouded skies of Peristan,” 


hovering between heaven and earth in a 
mist created by its Own prismatic wings, 
might almost be believed an exemplifica- 
tion of light itself as scientifically defined, 
“a form of radiant energy,” and it is the 
nearest approach to a disembodied spirit 
that lies within the range of mortal vi- 
sion. So while it is believed that its song 
is but a feeble twittering, it may yet be 
as much musician as it is bird, and emit 
strains of melody too exquisite and finely 
drawn for human apprehension, and of 
which the notes that reach us are but the 
deeper tones of a delicate and etherial 
ariose. ~ | Juiierte A. OWEN. 


EACH IN ITS OWN WAY. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 


But makes some green spray sweeter; 


There’s never a wind in all the sky 


But makes some bird-wing fleeter; 


There’s never a star but brings to heaven 


Some silver radiance tender; 


And never a rosy cloud but helps 


To crown the sunset splendor; 


No robin but may thrill some heart 


His dawnlight gladness voicing; 


God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing. 
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THE PARULA WARBLER. 


(Compsothlypis americana.) 


Hither the busy birds shall flutter, 
With the light timber for their nests, 
And, pausing from their labor, utter 
The morning sunshine in their breasts. 


The Parula or Blue Yellow-backed 
Warbler, as it is sometimes called, is one 
of the smallest and daintiest representa- 
tives of the family of wood warblers. 
Like the other species of warblers it is 
one of the last spring migrants to reach 
its Northern summer home. Retiring 
and unobtrusive in its habits, it is to be 
admired for its “plain and modest beau- 
ty.” Though delicately colored, its plum- 
age is not nearly so striking as that of 
many of the other species of the family. 
It enjoys the higher branches of its wood- 
land retreat, and here it-seeks its food. 
Graceful in all its motions, it flits from 
branch to branch; hanging by its feet, 
it peers under the leaves and along the 
twigs. 

In the summer the Parula is a resident 
of Eastern North America, but in the 
winter it seeks the warmer climate of 
Florida and southward. While migrat- 
ing it is well distributed over its range, 
and may frequently be seen flying from 
shrub to shrub. Like the other warblers 
its flights are short and most of the time 
it is hidden by the foliage. The longer 
flights are by night. The days are spent 
in seeking insects, upon which it feeds 
almost exclusively. This, the habit of all 
the warblers, explains the Parula’s sud- 
den disappearance from a locality where 
it may have been common for a single 

day. 

Near the end of May it retires to the 
swampy woodlands where the gray Span- 
ish moss hangs pendant from the branch- 
es and shrubs. Here the Parula makes 
its nest, a globular or pencil home, us- 
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ually in bunches of the festooned moss. 
The four or five white eggs are marked 
near the larger end with specks of light 
brown and lilac. Its song is neither in- 
teresting nor striking, but is peculiarly 
in harmony with the voices of spring 
and as Mr. Chapman says: “When the 
cypresses are enveloped in a haze of 
lace-like blossoms and the woods are 
fragrant with the delicious odor of yel- 
low jasmine, the dreamy softness of the 
air is voiced by the Parula’s drowsy 
song.” 

Neltje Blanchan has most charmingly 
written about this dainty bird. She says: 
“A number of such airy, tiny beauties 
flitting about among the blossoms of the 
shrubbery on a bright May morning and 
swaying on the slenderest branches with 
their inimitable grace, is a sight that 
the memory should retain into old age. 
They seem the very embodiment of life, 
joy, beauty, grace; of everything lovely 
that birds by any possibility could be. 
Apparently they are wafted about the 
garden; they fly with no more effort 
than a dainty lifting of the wings, as if 
to catch the breeze that seems to lift 
them as it might a bunch of thistledown. 
They go through a great variety of 
charming posturings as they hunt for 
their food upon the blossoms and tender, 
fresh twigs, now creeping like a nuthatch 
along the bark and peering into the crev- 
ices, now gracefully swaying and_bal- 
ancing like a goldfinch upon a slender, 
pendant stem. One little sprite pauses in 
its hunt for insects to raise its pretty 
head and trill a short and wiry song.”’ 


A DAINTY LOVER. 


All animal life is wonderful and much 
of it is beautiful, but it seems to me there 
can be nothing prettier or more subtle 
in all the immense accumulation of the 
folk lore of human courtship and mar- 
riage than the following practice of a cer- 
tain Mexican bird. 

He belongs to a rarely beautiful spe- 
cies of the Paradise family. 

To shield the privacy of his wooing 
and wedding he builds a dainty little 
cone-shaped hut, about which he con- 


trives a marvelous little landscape gar- 
den. 

First he makes a sward of green moss 
and beds and parterres of crimson ber- 
ries, tiny bright flowers and gold and 
silver sand and grains. Here and there 
he puts a pearly pebble or tiny pink shell. 
And so long as his love making lasts he 
drags away and replaces each flower as 
it fades, keeping the little Eden tidy, gay 
and sweet for his tiny love. 

This sounds like fiction, but is scien- ° 
tific fact. Louise JAMISON. 


A BIRD NOTE. 


Robin Feeding Young: Scene, the 
base of a large pine tree in the corner of 
a lawn; actors, a mother robin and two 
of her young. 

I was much interested in their proceed- 
ings and watched them for some time. 
One of the young ones did not seem to 
understand matters very clearly and often 
failed to do what mother robin wished it 
to. The other one, however, was a very 
apt pupil, and did many bright things. 
Finally it began to gather food on its own 
account and succeeded in capturing sev- 


eral worms, small butterflies, etc. But it 
did not stop here; it remembered its nest 
mate, and, following the example of the 
mother bird, collected food and placed it 
in the mouth of the less active learner. 
A very good example of how closely par- 
ents are imitated, in the bird world, as 
well as in the human subject. 

The above incident as witnessed and 
recorded in the writer’s note book, seem 
too good to be lost sight of, and I trust 
they may prove of interest to all. 

: Berton Mercer. 


GOLDENROD. 


As nature lifts her gates from week to week, 

New beauties rise God’s wondrous power to speak; 
And now, clad in her glory as of old, 

The Goldenrod uplifts her crowns of gold. 


John Wesley Waite. 


BALLADE. 


I found myself one day all, all alone, 
_ For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


I do not think the world a field could show 
With herbs of perfume so surpassing rare; 
But when I passed beyond the green hedge-row, 

A thousand flowers around me flourished fair, 
White, pied and crimson, in the summer air; 
Among the which IJ heard a sweet bird’s tone. 


I found myself one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Her song it was so tender and so clear 

That all the world listened with love; then I 
With stealthy feet a-tiptoe drawing near, 

Her golden head and golden wings could spy, 

Her plumes that flashed like rubies ’neath the sky, 
Her crystal beak and throat and bosom’s zone. 


I found myself one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Fain would I snare her, smit with mighty love; 
But arrow-like she soared, and through the air 
Fled to her nest upon the boughs above; 
Wherefore to follow her is all my care, 
For haply I might lure her by some snare 
Forth from the woodland wild where she is flown. 


I found mysele one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Yea, I might spread some net or woven wile; 
But since of singing she doth take such pleasure, 
Without or other art or other guile 
I seek to win her with a tuneful measure; 
Therefore in singing spend all my leisure, 
To make by singing this sweet bird my own. 


I found myself one day all, all alone, 


For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 
—Angelo Poliziano, (1454—1494.) 
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TOURMALINE. 


Early in the eighteenth century some 
children of Holland, playing on a warm 
summer’s day in a court yard with a few 
bright colored stones, noticed that these 
possessed a strange power when warmed 
by the heat of the sun. They attracted 

and held (just as a magnet attracts iron) 
“ ashes, straws and bits ‘of paper. On re- 
porting this strange discovery to their 
parents the latter, “it is said, could give 
no explanation of the curious property, 
but a relic of their knowledge of it is 
left in the name of ‘ ‘aschentreckers” or 

“ash-drawers” which they gave the 
stones and by which they were known for 
a long time. 

Such was the method of introduction 
to the civilized world. of the mineral now 
known as Tourmaline, a mineral which 
in variety of color, composition and prop- 
erties is one of the most interesting in 
Nature. 

The lapidaries who had given the 
Dutch children the stones for playthings 
did not recognize them as different from 
the other gems in which they were ac- 
customed to deal. So to the present day, 
although Tourmaline is considerably used 
in jewelry, it is rarely ever called by that 
name. The green varieties are often 
known as Brazilian Emerald, Chrysolite 
or Peridot, some varieties of blue as Bra- 
zilian Sapphire, others as Indicolite, the 
colorless as Achroite, and the red as Ru- 
bellite, Siberite, and even as Ruby. 

It is only somewhat recently that these 
different stones have been recognized as 
being varieties of a single mineral spe- 
cies which is known by the name Tour- 
maline. This name comes from a Cinga- 
lese word (turamali) which was applied 
to the first Tourmaline gems sent from 
Ceyon to Holland. 

At one time the name Schorl was 
chiefly applied to the species. This was 
before the means of distinguishing min- 
eral species were as well understood as 
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they are now, and a large number of min- 
erals and even rocks were included under 
the name Schorl. One by one, however, 
they were distinguished by separate 
names until Schorl included only Tour- 
maline, and shortly afterward the name 
Schorl was dropped altogether. 

In its opaque form, colored either black 
or brown, Tourmaline is a comparatively 
common mineral. It accompanies many 
so-called metamorphic rocks, i. e., rocks 
which have been changed by heat and 
pressure from their original condition, 
and is also common in granite and other 
eruptive rocks. As a rock forming min- 
eral it often occurs as long, slender 
prisms, frequently about the size of a 
darning needle and radiating in all direc- 
tions. The only mineral for which it is 
likely to be mistaken in this form is 
Hornblende. It can be distinguished from 
this in the following manner: On fusing 
the powdered mineral with a mixture of 
bisulphate of potash and fluor spar (best 
done on a little loop of platinum wire) 
Tourmaline will color the flame green, 
while Hornblende will produce no col- 
oration. 

The black opaque crystals often reach 
a large size, as some are known to be 
four feet in length. Both black and 
brown Tourmaline are usually opaque, 
and hence have no value as gems. The 
Tourmalines available for gems are trans- 
parent and have a great variety of color. 

The gem Tourmalines are to be found 
in only a few localities. They occur in 
Maine, Connecticut and California in our 
own country, and also in Brazil, Russia 
and Ceylon. The crystals are usually in 
the form of long, slender prisms. They 
often have the peculiarity of being differ- 
ently colored in different portions. Thus 
a crystal may be green at one end and 
red at the other, and in cross section may 
show a blue center, then a colorless zone, 
then one of red and then one of green. 
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Green Tourmaline (Brazil). Red Tourmaline or Rubellite (Island of Elba). Black Tourmaline (Finland), 
Green Tourmaline (Haddam, Conn.) Brown Tourmaline (Gouverneur, N. Y.) 
Cross Section of Green Tourmaline (Cal.) Red Tourmaline or Rubellite in Lepidolite (Cal.) 
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Some of the crystals from Paris, Me., 
change from white at one termination to 
emerald green, then light’ green, then 
pink, and finally are colorless at the other 
termination. In some erystals again the 
red passes to blue, the blue to green ana 
the green to black. ; 

Exactly what produces these differ- 
ences of color is not known. It is. known 
that black Tourmaline has an excess of 
iron, the red and green an excess of: so- 
dium and lithium, and the yellow and 
brown an excess of magnesium in their 
composition. These samie- differences of 
composition characterize similar colors in 
portions of the same crystal as well’ as 
separate crystals. Hence the evidence is 
quite conclusive that the color in some 
way depends on the composition.. Many 
transparent Tourmajines, while appear- 
ing of a uniform color when viewed 
in any one direction, exhibit different col- 
ors when viewed in different directions. 
Thus, one of the long, slender crystals 
may appear green when held lengthwise 


which the molécules were arranged dif- 
fered in character at one end from those 
at the other. In other words, a separa- 
tion of the molecular forces seems to have 
taken place, one kind going to one end 
and the other force to the opposite end. 
Now, it is a curious fact that most crys- 
tals which exhibit this peculiarity of form 
are also pyroelectric, i. e., become electric 
on heating. It was this development of 
electricity which caused the stones with 
which the Dutch children played, to pick 
up ashes, paper, etc., when the stones 


were warmed by the heat of the sun. 


in front of the eye, but when looked at | 


from the end appears brown. Again, 
some crystals appear perfectly transpar- 
ent when viewed perpendicularly to the 
sides of the prism, but when viewed from 
the end are perfectly opaque. This may 
be true even when the thickness is less 
in the latter direction. Both these prop- 
erties are due to the arrangement of the 
molecules of Tourmaline, which is such 
as to make the power of absorbing light 
different in different directions. 

The form of crystals of Tourmaline is 
usually that of a three-sided prism. The 
sides of the prism are usually marked by 
narrow parallel lines called striz, and the 
prism may be more or less rounded by 
the addition of other planes. 


If a doubly terminated crystal be ex- ; 


amined carefully, ‘it will be seen that 
the planes on the two ends are not alike, 
either in number or inclination. On one 
end there may be three planes, on the oth- 
ef six, or even twelve. If the planes on 
one end make a blunt termination, those 
on the other may make a sharply pointed 
one. Such a peculiarity of crystal form 
is possessed by but few minerals. Those 
possessing it are said to be hemimorphic, 
i. e., half formed. In such minerals it 
is evident that the forces of attraction by 
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Anyone can repeat their observation by 
gently heating crystals or even fragments 
of Tourmaline and applying them to bits 
of paper. The electrical attraction will 
often be found to be very strong, though 
it varies with different crystals. The 
fragments should not be overheated, the 
electricity being most strongly developed 
between 100 and 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
A study of the kinds of electricity devel- 
oped by the heat shows that positive elec- 
tricity is produced at one end and nega- 
tive at the other. Now, this exactly cor- 
responds with what we have seen of the 
form of the crystal, and shows that the 
polar arrangement of the molecules pro- 
ducing different shapes at the two ends, 
also produces corresponding electrical 
properties. Crystal form, heat, electrici- 
ty, and even light, are therefore seen ta 
have intimate connection, and it may be 
that this interesting mineral will furnish 
us a means of learning more about these 
forces. ; 

In composition Tourmaline is a com- 
plex silicate chiefly of aluminum and 
boron. Iron, magnesium, the alkalies, 
and water also enter in varying amounts 
into it. In fact, so complicated is its 
chemical nature that perhaps no other 
mineral has been so often analyzed or had 
its analyses so much discussed. 

Ruskin, in his “Ethics of the Dust,” 
thus describes its composition: “A little 
of everything; there’s always flint and 
clay and magnesia in it; and the black is 
iron according to its fancy; and there’s 
boracic acid, if you know what that is, 
and if you don’t, I cannot tell you to- 
day, and it doesn’t signify; and there’s 
potash and soda, and, on the whole, the 
chemistry of it is more like a medizval 


doctor’s prescription than the making of 
a respectable mineral.” 

As to its hardness and specific gravity, 
Tourmaline may be said to be both hard- 
er and heavier than quartz, its hardness 
being 7-7.5 in the scale of hardness of 
which the diamond is 10. Its specific 
gravity is 2.98-3.20. These qualities fit 
it admirably for useasa gem. It is, how- 
ever, quite brittle and even at times fria- 
ble. Cracks therefore frequently cut 
across good crystals and spoil what would 
otherwise make a ‘good gem. It is very 
common to find tourmalines in the rocks 
broken into a number of pieces and the 
fragments “mended” together with 
quartz or calcite. This has been true of 
the black Tourmaline shown in the ac- 
companying plate. Scarcely any other 
mineral ‘exhibits this change so often 
as Tourmaline, a result due _ prob- 
ably to its brittleness and the character 
of the rock in which it occurs. 

I have shown how one of the most re- 
markable properties of Tourmaline was 
discovered by children. It is also inter- 
esting to know that the locality of the 
finest Tourmalines in the world was dis- 
covered by two boys named Elijah L. 
Hamlin and Ezekiel Holmes. They were 
interested in the study of minerals and 
spent much of their leisure time searching 
for them. One day in the fall, having 
been out many hours hunting for new 
minerals, they were about to return home 
when a gleam of something green at the 
roots of a tree caught their eye. Eageriy 
bringing it to light, they found it to be a 
beautiful green Tourmaline. A fall of 
snow that night prevented their obtain- 
ing more of the crystals, but the follow- 
ing spring they returned and secured 
many fine gems. For many years there- 
after the locality furnished gems of 
purest ray serene which have gone to 
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adorn the coronets of kings and enriched 
the mineral cabinets of the world. 

It is estimated that fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of Tourmalines have been 
taken from this one locality. Auburn and 
Rumford, Me., are two other neighbor- 
ing localities where good gems have been 
found. At Haddam Neck, Conn., fine 
transparent Tourmalines occur, generally 
green in color, and many of them of gem 
quality. They occur in a granite rock. 

The red Tourmaline (Rubellite) from 
California, illustrated in the accompany- 
ing plate, is found in San Diego County 
of that State. The matrix in which it 
occurs is a lithia~-bearing mica (lepi- 
dolite) of a delicate violet color. In this 
matrix the Tourmaline usually occurs in 
radiating masses. The rose color of the 
Tourmaline contrasting with the violet of 
the lepidolite makes an object which is 
quite a favorite with mineral fanciers, 
although the former is not sufficiently 
transparent to be used as a gem. At two 
other localities in the same State large 
transparent Tourmalines of varying col- 
ors have been found. 

The Brazilian Tourmalines are chiefly 
rreen in color. They occur in connection 
with blue and white topaz. They are the 
source of the gem known as Brazilian 
Emerald, which has not, however, the 
value of the true emerald. 

The Tourmalines from the island of 
Elba are generally red in color, transpar- 
ent and well crystallized. They are, how- 
ever, too small to use as gems. 

The Ceylon Tourmalines occur in the 
gem gravels of that locality accompany- 
ing rubies, sapphires, etc., while those of 
Russia, chiefly red in color, come from 
the Ural Mountains, being found in com- 
pany with amethyst, topaz, beryl and oth- 
er gems. 

OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 
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THE STAR FISH. 


One of the most common objects found 
along our New England sea coast is the 
star fish, called by the seamen ‘Five- 
fingered Jack.” The fact of its being 
common does not at all imply that its 
habits are commonly known. The great 
difficulty of watching it in its native 
haunts has been a drawback to getting 
better acquainted with it, but when taken 
to an aquarium it has been found to be 
an exceedingly interesting little star. At 
low tide you may find hundreds of them 
clinging to the rocks, sea moss or on the 
sandy bottom, but they prefer deep wa- 
ter. Their color varies from a dark rich 
* brown to a reddish, and often a chocolate 
shade, sometimes lighter; but no matter 
the shade, they are always attractive. 

The upper side is slightly convex, 
rough and tuberculous; the under side 
is soft and contains all the vital and loco- 
motory organs. Immediately upon being 
taken from the water the soft under parts 
seem to shrink away and nothing sub- 
stantial remains but the upper surface. 
This is perforated with pores, through 
which the water enters to all parts of 
the body by channels. Very near the 
center is a small opening through which 
the water is admitted to a strong, rather 
elastic, tube, which is encircled by a se- 
ries of rings. Now turn the star fish 
over and you can see that this tube opens 
into a ring about the mouth, while similar 
tubes stretch out to the arms. From these 
cross tubes little fibers extend, terminat- 
ing in discs. These are the true organs 
of locomotion, and are called ambulacra. 
They move very slowly and are not at 
all clumsy, but have even been called 
graceful by some naturalists. 

A portion of these ambulacra are made 
fast by suction while the rest of the body 
is drawn forward; then the first are re- 
laxed and the process repeated, thus they 
travel in the deep waters. 

_ It is quite evident that the five bright 
red eyes at the tip of each ray are of 
some use in helping them on their jour- 
neys; but just how much they can see is 


not quite known. When a large object ap- 
pears before them they prepare to sur- 
mount it, often going up very steep sides 
and down again as easily as though on a 


‘ level stretch, often standing on the tip of 
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one ray and sometimes on the five, thus 
resembling a five-legged stool. 

The heart, situated near the opening on 
the back, is supplied with a set of blood 
vessels. They also have respiratory or- 
gans and a nervous system, but, judging 
from the manner they endure vivisection, 
their nervous system must be of a very 
low order, for if they are broken in pieces 
the missing parts will soon grow again— 
in fact, they do not seem to be disturbed 
in the least no more than if it were a cast- 
off garment, and evidently go about as 
happy with the remaining rays as with 
the complete body, and, what is still more 
strange, the broken ray will grow a com- 
plete set of arms and a new body. This 
is one way of reproduction, so if you wish 
to kill a star fish don’t break it in pieces. 
The only sure way of making an end 
to their lives is to drop them in fresh wa- 
ter, when they immediately die. 

It is very interesting to watch them 
care for their eggs. These are kept in 
pouches at the base of the rays, and when 
emitted through an opening there pro- 
vided, are actually brooded as a hen her 
chicks, by arching the central part of the 
body and bending the rays down, and if 
the eggs are scattered they take great 
pains to collect them again, often travel- 
ing long distances for them. 

The star fish consumes a large amount 
of food; you would hardly think one 
stomach could care for so much, but each 
ray has an additional stomach, and all 
need food. Their favorite food is the 
whelk, a small black-shelled, snail-like 
mollusk. Indeed, they eat many varieties 
of the mollusk. . 

They are also very fond of oysters. 
You would be interested to watch the 
star fish as he slowly works his way 
along until directly over the oyster, then 
folds his five arms around it, holding it 


firmly in place, then pushing out his stom- 
ach, through his mouth, he wraps it 
around the unfortunate oyster, and by the 
power of suction the oyster is drawn 
from the shell and digested and the shell 
cast away. You can easily see what a 
nuisance they must be in an oyster bed. 
They are known as the opossum of the 
sea, as they often appear to be quite dead 
when they are very much alive. If you 


wish to be sure, put him on his back, and 
if alive you will soon see a number of 
semitransparent globular objects begin- 
ning to move, reaching this way and that. 
These are the ambulacra seeking to re- 
gain their normal position. If you see 
no motion, you may safely conclude that 
he is an extinguished star. 
Rest H. METcatr. 


IN THE MEADOW. 


A butterfly with spangles gay, 
Met a bumble bee, one day, 

Where the sunshine warmly lay . 
Turning clover into hay. 

“ Hark!” said lovely Shining Wings, 
“Hear how loud that blackbird sings! 

Don’t you think the summer brings 
Just the brightest, sweetest things? 


“See the color of the sky; 
See the clouds that sail so high; 
See the milkweed floating by’”’— 
Said the dainty butterfly. 


‘Smell the clover blossoms there, 
Scenting all the summer air; 
Nothing half so sweet or fair, 
As this meadow, anywhere!” 


Bumble jerked his little head, 
Then he rather crossly said: 
“Well, I like the clover red, 
Not for perfume, but for bread! 


“All the world knows that a bee 
‘Much too busy is to see © 

Beauty merely. All that he 
Cares for is utility.” 


Shining Wings then made reply: 
“Though I’m but a butterfly, 
Beauty’s faithful lover I, 
And without it fain to die. 


‘“‘ Life itself is naught, poor bee, 
It it’s but utility; 

Sure am I ’twas meant that we 
Should the beauty, also, see; 


‘““Fise there were no summer sky, 
Nor the clouds to sail on high; 

Else no milkweed floating by, 
Nor spangles for the butterfly!” 


Angry Bumble flew away, 
Leaving Shining Wings to stay 
Where the sunshine warmly lay, 
Turning clover into hay. 
Sarah E. Sprague. 
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THE INDIAN ELEPHANT. 


(Elephas indicus.) 


The Indian Elephant (Elephas imdt- 
cus) inhabits the wooded parts of South- 
ern Asia from the Himalayas to the In- 


dian Ocean, and is found throughout. 


Burmah, Siam and the Malay Peninsula. 
It differs from the African Elephant in 
having much smaller ears, a concave in- 
stead of convex forehead, smaller tusks, 
and in the possession of a finger on the 
end of the proboscis which, working 
against a tubercle on the lower part of the 
trunk, serves many of the purposes of 
the human hand. 

The proboscis, which is an extension 
and enlargement of the nose and upper 
lip, is composed of as many as forty 
thousand interlacing muscles, and is 
capable of the most delicate and varied 
manipulation. At times it is used to strip 
twigs and leaves from overhanging trees, 
or again to uproot bamboo shoots or to 
pluck grass and plants from the ground, 
carrying all to the ever-grinding jaws be- 
hind. By sucking it full of water the 
Elephant may give himself a shower bath 
or squirt water into his mouth or even 
over people who offend him. 

The presence of the trunk and tusks 
has greatly modified the cranium of the 
Elephant. Although a very intelligent 
animal, his brain is relatively small in 
proportion to his immense size. The 
great, rounded humps which crown an 
Elephant’s head are composed of bony 
air cells, and their function is to provide 
surface for the supporting muscles of the 
trunk. So thick are these bony processes 
that they will stop a rifle ball; and on the 
other hand Elephants have been shot 
through the skull without the least in- 
jury to the brain. 

The tusks, which are often lacking in 
Asiatic =lephants, especially in the fe- 
males, are the incisors of the upper jaw, 
grown straight out, and serve primarily 
as weapons, although in domesticated 
animals they are used to dig and lift and 
to carry heavy burdens. Besides these 
teeth th: Elephant has four large molars, 
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two in each jaw, and he is able to chew 
from four to eight hundred pounds of 
green fodder a day with them. In a 
wild state the Elephants wander about in 
bands through the forests, following their 
leader from feeding grounds to water, 
and concern themselves largely with eat- 
ing and drinking and escaping from their 
enemies. The young weigh about two 
hundred pounds at birth, and attain to 
over eight thousand pounds at thirty 
years, when they have reached maturity. 
At sixty an Elephant is counted in his 
prime, and many live to be a hundred or 
even a hundred and fifty years ald. Elev- 
en feet is the extreme heicht of the 
Asiatic Elephant. His specific gravity is 
so great that in swimming rivers his 
whole body disappears below the surface ; 
but this gives him no trouble, as he 
breathes by thrusting the tip of his trunk 
above the water and can surge up enough 
to get one eye out when he wishes to see 
where he is going. 

.The eyes are small and, probably on 
account of living.in the forest so much, 
they are not very sharp-sighted. This 
‘defect is counterbalanced by very acute 
hearing and sense of smell. In browsing 
the Elephant is probably guided alto- 
gether by touch and his sense of smell; 
and in a dark forest even very sharp eyes 
are of little value either in selecting food 
or detecting enemies, especially in an an- 
imal with so short and heavy a neck. 

The feet of an Elephant are great elas- 
tic cushions with which he passes noise- 
lessly through the jungles. When he 
chooses to stand still it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish his brown skin 
from the foliage with which he is sur- 
rounded. But an animal as large and 
‘strong as the Elephant does not need to 
conceal himself, except from man, his 
great enemy, and when a troop of Ele- 
phants wish to pass from one place to an- 
other they often charge through the jun- 
gles and forest, smashing down trees and 
vines and leaving a broad trail behind 


them. When disturbed or wounded by 
hunters they rush furiously through the 
thickets after their tormentors, and if 
they fail to catch and crush them in the 
first charge it has often happened that 
Elephants have returned and smelled 
them out as a dog scents a rabbit. 

On account of the slow growth of 
young Elephants it has been found more 
satisfactory in India to catch wild Ele- 
phants than to breed them in captivity 
and wait fifteen years for the young to 
reach maturity and usefulness. The plan 
usually pursued is to build a huge corral 
in a tract of forest where wild Elephants 
/roam, usually across an Elephant path. 
Where the path enters the corral a heavy 
gate is made and suspended over the way, 
so that it can be instantly dropped and 
fastened. Then, when a herd of wild 
Elephants wanders near enough to the 
trap on the gate side an army of native 
beaters is hastily gathered and the troop 


is surrounded on three sides. Each beat- 
er is provided with a tom-tom or torch, 
and in the confusion of shouting and 
torch-waving the whole herd is driven 
into the enclosure. At first they charge 
the stockade wildly, and the natives rush 
from side to side, resisting their attacks 
with fire and uproar. When at last they 
stand huddled together in the middle of 
the enclosure tame Elephants are driven 
in and allowed to mix freely with the 
wild ones. Cautiously they single out an 


Elephant, surround him and hold him in __ 
place, while men called noosers slip quiet- — 


ly down from the backs of the tame Ele- 
phants and fasten strong, soft ropes 
about his feet, after which he is marched 
out of the corral between two Elephants 
and tamed to work as they work, carrying 
heavy loads, dragging and piling timber, 
or perhaps marching in the splendid pro- 
cessions of Eastern kings. 

DANE COOLIDGE. - 


THE WILD CLEMATIS. 


Brave Clematis, through sunny days and long, 


I watched thee toil to reach a leafy height, 


Proud of thy kirtle green, and bloom-hood white; 
And now when winds are riotous and strong, 
Thou flauntest silken plumes sere leaves among, 
To lead my glances from the Frost-King’s blight 
And as of old my longing eyes delight, 
Thou, fairest climber of the rustic throng; 
And I take courage by thy bravery, 
My much-plumed friend of tangled copse and vale, 
That fain would hide the mars of autumn’s hour, 
Henceforth I strive that others only see 
My higher self as outward graces fail, 
And see that self through love’s ennobling power. 
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Jenny Terrill Ruprecht. 


TOPSY. 


Ethel Tyler has a tame crow for a pet. 
It is so black and such a mischievous 
creature that Ethel named her Topsy. 

Topsy was quite small when given to 
Ethel, and she has learned to say a num- 
ber of words. 

There is a large orchard back of the 
house, and Topsy seems to think this her 
special playground. Here she can play 
about and “caw”’ to her heart’s content. 

She loves to hide among the branches 
of a tree, then call, “Ethel, Ethel,” ex- 
pecting Ethel to come and hunt for her. 

Topsy is very amusing, for there is no 
end to her tricks and pranks, but she can 
also be very troublesome if she is so dis- 
- posed. 

Her greatest fault is that of stealing. 
Small articles, as keys, thimbles, spools 
of thread and such things have to be kept 
where she cannot get at them or they 
will be missing. 

_Her eyes are quick and she is so sly 
. that she generally gets away with the 
things without being caught. 

When articles are missed, we know 
whom to blame, but it is quite another 
thing to find them, for she seldom uses 
a hiding place after it has once been dis- 
covered and her plunder removed. 

There is one member of the Tyler fam- 
ily that has not a high opinion of Topsy, 
and that is Tony, Ethel’s cat. 

Topsy does her part towards making 
the poor cat’s life miserable, and I guess 
Tony thinks she is quite successful. 

_ She tips over his saucer of milk, pecks 

at his tail, swoops down upon him when 
he is eating, seizes his meat and flies to 
a place of safety before Tony realizes 
that he has been robbed. Topsy then 
proceeds to eat her booty, chattering to 
herself as though she had done a brave 
deed. 

Tony stands in fear of Topsy, and she 
knows it, and is not slow in taking ad- 
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vantage of the knowledge whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. 

When Topsy calls, “Tony, Tony,” the 
cat lengthens the distance between him- 
self and the artful crow, for he knows by 
experience that she only wants the tuft 
of fur at the tip of his tail or a piece of 
the rim of his-ear. 

There is no trouble about feeding Top- 
sy. As long as she has plenty to eat it 
does not matter what the food might be 
and she never stops to inquire whether it 
is fresh or not. 

She is very fond of fish, and it is amus- 
ing to watch her when a fish cart comes 
along. 

Mrs. Tyler patronizes a certain man 
that sells fish, and he stops in front of the 
house and blows his horn so that she 
will know he is there. Topsy has learned 
to associate the blast from the horn with 
“fish,” and the minute she hears a horn 
blown she starts for the street. 

She always receives a piece of fish if it 
is Mrs. Tyler’s fish monger that is pass- 
ing, but it often happens that it is a 
stranger going by and then Topsy fol- 
lows the cart down the street to see if he 
will not throw her a piece of fish. If he 
does not, she comes back chattering an- 
grily at being cheated out of so enjoyable 
a meal. : 

Ethel will call, “Topsy, Topsy,” and 
the crow will come hopping to her. 
“Shake hands,” and Topsy will raise one 
of her black feet and put it in Ethel’s 
hand for her to shake. 

When Topsy wishes to go into the 
house she stands on the door step and 
calls, “Mamma, Papa or Ethel” until 
some one comes and lets her in. 

She has many opportunities to leave 
the place and shift for herself, but she 
never goes far from the house and seems 
to prefer making her home with the Ty- 
lor family. Martua R. FitcnH. 


THE WALRUS. 


(Trichechus rosmarus.) 


The Walrus (Trichechus rosmarus) 
is a very fat, clumsy brute, much uglier 


than his picture, with a coarse, oily skin: 


all wrinkled and scarred; long, protrud- 
ing tusks; bristly whiskers and scuffling 
flippers that barely serve to move his 
bulky body over the land. In the water 
he is more at home, and though it does 
not require a high degree of strength 
and skill to dig clams, that being his 
daily occupation, yet he is able to keep 
very fat on the fruits of his industry and 
has much leisure to swim about or doze 
on ice floes and sea beaches. 

i It is only in the arctic regions that 
‘Walrus are found. Before the attacks of 
whalers and ivory hunters they were 
found as far south as Nova Scotia and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but now they 
have retreated as far as possible into the 
frozen north, living in limited numbers 
about Hudson’s Bay, Davis Straits and 
Greenland and in Spitzbergen and North- 
ern Europe. In the northern Pacific be- 
fore the ‘slaughter began the Walrus 
swarmed by thousands in the broad, shal- 
low bays from the Alaskan Peninsula to 
Point Barrow, where the ice never melts. 

The food of the Walrus consists of 
mollusks and crustaceans, which he digs 
from the muddy bottom with his long 
tusks, and the roots and stalks of sea- 
weed. He crushes the clams, shells and 
all, and swallows the mass, leaving diges- 
tion to proceed as it may. The stomach 
of a Walrus killed in Bering Sea by Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott contained more than 
a bushel of crushed clams in their shells, 
with enough other food to make half a 
barrel. 

It is principally for its ivory tusks and 
the accumulated fat which comes from 
heavy eating that the Walrus is now 
being exterminated by whalers and hunt- 
ers. To the Eskimo the Walrus means 
life itself. He eats the flesh, burns the 
fat for fuel and light, makes his boats, 
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‘man. 


houses, harness and harpoon lines from 
the hide and trades what ivory he has 
not made into implements for the guns 
and whisky so acceptable to primitive 
The extermination of the Walrus 
will probably mean the extermination of 
the Eskimos, or at least an entire change 
in their habits of life. 

Although a very fierce looking animal, 
the Walrus is reputed to be peaceful and 
inoffensive except when attacked in the 
‘water. At such times he has been known 
to hook his tusks over the edge of the 
boat and swamp it or even to call in his 
friends by bull-like roars and smash the 
boat to pieces. Besides man, his one 


‘enemy is the polar bear, which creeps 


upon him as he sleeps and worries him to 
death. As the Walrus’ skin is anywhere 
from half an inch to two inches thick and 
padded out by an average of six inches 
of fat, it is almost impossible to reach a 
vital place even with long teeth and bear 
claws, and the Walrus is often able to 
flounder into the deep water and escape 
by remaining under water until the bear 
has to come up for breath. 

One of the favorite amusements of the 
Walrus is to float in the water with his 
hind flippers hung down and his nose 
comfortably above the wash and either 
fall asleep or indulge in deep roarings 
which are said to sound like something 
between the mooing of a cow and the 
baying of a mastiff and which often 
serve, like whistling buoys, to warn sail- 
ors from rocks and shoals. 

The young are born in the spring, and 
generally on the ice floes, but being born 
fat the ice floes are probably as warm to 
them as is a nest to a little mouse. The 
mothers show great affection for their 
young, and will not abandon them in 
danger, even allowing themselves to be 
speared while protecting their offspring. 
As the Walrus are social by nature, wan- 
dering about in great herds, and as they 
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also show a marked sympathy for each 
other’s misfortunes, it is very dangerous 
to wound one in the water lest the whole 
herd join in a common defense. 

An adult male Walrus measures about 
twelve feet from the end of his nose to 
that of his very short tail, or fourteen feet 
to the end of his hind flippers, and 
weighs something over a ton. His girth is 

as great as his length, in fact, it has been 


often observed that his great circumfer- 
ence and too-loose skin seem rather a 
source of annoyance than otherwise too 
him, especially when he tries to land on 
a sandy beach. Even with the wash of 
the breakers he is rarely able to get be- 
yond the water line, except as the tide 
goes down and leaves him, dry perhaps, 


but yet at the mercy of men and polar 


bears. DANE COOLIDGE. 


TOUCHING INCIDENTS ABOUT PIGEONS. 


The homing pigeon has proved that 
locality is a faculty fully developed in the 
bird’s little brain, but I heard, the other 
day, an instance of memory in the spe- 
cies that was most touching. A lady liv- 
ing in the top story of a Boston sky- 
scraper had been in the habit of feeding 
the pigeons and sparrows who flew to the 
little balcony before her window, and had 
succeeded in taming some of her pen- 
sioners, one or two pigeons even eating 
out of her hand. One day, while passing 
along Park street, this lady was surprised 
to see a pigeon flutter away from some 
companions strutting in the middle of 
the road, and come upon the sidewalk, 
where it almost tripped her up in its ef- 
forts to attract her attention. It fluttered 
around her, evincing every sign of pleas- 
ure and recognition, and when she called 
it by name the little creature fairly flew 
at her! Now, in the midst of all that 
passing throng the pigeon knew its bene- 
factor, who, with tears in her eyes, says 
its recognition gave her more joy than 
if the queen had saluted her. Under the 
circumstances, it was to her great regret 
that she had no crumbs to give him then 
and there. But who ever dreamed of be- 
ing accosted in the street by a pigeon? 

Our attention has been called by a 
traveling friend to an incident which oc- 
curred recently in the family of G. F. 
Marsh, a member of the Pacific Coast 
Pigeon Society. It certainly proved to 
him, and to all his friends in that region, 
in a most impressive manner the valuable 
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services which may sometimes be ren- 
dered by the carrier pigeon, and proba- 
bly explains some of his enthusiasm in 
that direction. His little baby boy was 
taken suddenly sick with most alarming 
symptoms of diphtheria. ; 

The mother, watching by the bedside 
of the little one, dispatched a message 
tied on a carrier pigeon to her husband 
at his store on Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. In the message she wrote the na- 
ture of the child’s alarming illness, and 
made an urgent appeal for medicine to: 
save its life. The bird was started from 
the home of the family near the Cliff 
House, five miles from Mr. Marsh’s 
store. 

The bird flew swiftly to the store, 
where Mr. Marsh received it. He read 
the message, called a doctor, explained 
the child’s symptoms as his wife had de- 
tailed them in her message, and received 
the proper medicine. Then tying the lit- 
tle vial containing the precious restora- 
tive to the tail of the pigeon, he let it go. 

The pigeon sped away swiftly through 
the air straight for the Cliff. It made the 
distance, five miles, in ten minutes, a dis- 
tance which would have required the doc- 
tor three-quarters of an hour to cover. 

In twenty minutes from the time the 
mother’s message was sent to her hus- 
band the baby was taking the medicine. 

Naturally enough Mr. Marsh is partial 
to pigeons, for he considers that he owes 
his baby’s life to one. 

George Bancroft Griffith. 


ON THE SAN JOAQUIN. 


It was in the latter part of the month 
of March that we started out from Fres- 
no for a day’s outing on the San Joaquin 
river, hunting for hawk and owl eggs. 
The day was bright and warm, and we 
keenly enjoyed the ride of nine miles 
across the plains. Out past the old, 
deserted Holland Colony, where stumps 
of vines showed that the settlers had once 
made an honest attempt to win their daily 
bread out of the hard pan. The last 
half of the way lay across the hog-wallow 
country, that peculiar effect which has 
puzzled many scientists, but which all 
attribute to the action of water in long 
past ages. The rolling motion of rising 
over and descending these mounds was 
like the riding of a small boat over the 
waves of the sea. Here and there a bur- 
row in the top of one of the mounds, the 
domicile of the frisky ground-squirrel or 
the billy owl, gave the landscape the ap- 
pearance of a dish of mush cooking, with 
the air bubbles swelling up, and some 
bursting, leaving the little holes. On 
across canals, past a wheat country, and 
then the virginal hog-wallow lands that 
no plowshare has ever touched, covered 
with a short green growth which gives 
nourishment to bands of sheep, dirty, and 
with numerous lambkins, guarded by a 
few sagacious shepherd dogs and lonely, 
and equally dirty, bearded Mexican herd- 
ers. 

The mounds grow higher and the hol- 
lows deeper until we wonder if they 
stretch on forever and if we are lost 
among them, when all at once we come 
out right on the top of a high bluff over- 
looking the San Joaquin. The-unexpect- 
edness is quite startling. One could not 
possibly have suspected a moment before 
that we were within miles of a great river 
bed more than a mile wide, with steep 
bluffs more than 300 feet high on either 
side and a swift river sweeping down its 
channel in the center, but here we were 
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right on the edge of it. We can look 
down almost perpendicularly and _ see, 
three or four hundred feet below us, great 
green meadows stretching to the north 
and south and to the trees and thickets 
that edge the river. The river from this 
distance and height seems but a thread in 
its once vast bed. What a sight—what 
a power it must have been when once it 
filled all this vast bed, which often is more 
than a mile across from bluff to bluff. 
On the further side a few trees grow 
right on the edge of the water, and then 
the bluff rises abruptly even higher than 
on our side. Buzzards and hawks are 
sweeping around us in the air, and dark 
spots in the tops of far-off trees betoken 
the presence of the objects of our search, 
the nests of the hawks. We begin the 
descent, which at first seems extremely 
hazardous, and even on further trial suf- 
ficiently steep to make walking down 
more of a pleasure than riding, as we 
find. The road or path winds around and 
around, as necessarily it must unless one 
would go head-first to the bottom. It is 
narrow and steep and the ruts deeply 
worn in places by the action of water. 
About half way down we come upon 
what was once a canal, and we can see 
the level ridge of its embankment stretch- 
ing away above and below us along the 
side of the bluff, as it curves in and out. 
What a vast undertaking it must have 
been to build this great waterway along 
the face of the bluff. As we near the bot- 
tom clumps of elderberry and scraggly 
greasewood appear, and we come upon 
two little white eggs of the dove, laid in 
a hollow in the ground—an early bird 
surely. 

At last we are safely down in the val- 
ley and across the meadow, which is one 
vast bed of poppies, a field of the cloth 
of gold. Then we come down ‘among the 
huge cottonwoods and river oaks that 
line the river bank and unharness our 
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horse and tie him where the grazing is 
good and then start on our search. We 
first make our way down to the river’s 
edge and, lying flat on the sand and 
rocks, drink to our content of the cool 
water fresh from the snow of the Sier- 


tras. The river is about five hundred feet 


wide and varies from two hundred to a 
thousand at this point. It is not high 
now, for the spring floods come later, 
with the melting of the snow, and in its 
deepest part is not probably over eight 
or ten feet, but it is swift—terribly swift. 
It is a good swimmer that can hold his 
own with the current for five minutes, 
and in the swiftest part it is impossible 
for a man to make any headway. The 
bottom is of shifting sand and the chan- 
nel is ever changing. It is a deceitful 
and treacherous river, though laughing 
and sparkling in the sun to-day. It has 
taken value for value for all the gold it 
has given up. Here and there in the 
deep places under the shadow of the bank 
we can see catfish and big carp moving 
lazily about. The catfish and a fish known 
as the river trout can be caught with a 
hook and line, but the carp never touches 
bait, but there is considerable sport in 
spearing them. 

We pass up the stream with our eyes 
directed at the tree tops, but now and 
then at the ever-changing aspect of the 
river, taking in all the beauties of 
nature and the curious formation of the 
steep sides of the bluff. The face of the 
bluff represents excellently the different 
geological layers of soil and stone, here 
chalky, there slaty, and here gaudily 
daubed with all the brilliant hues of a clay 
formation. The cottonwood and the wil- 
lows are just beginning to show green. 
Now and then we come upon a nest in 
the cottonwood trees, far out over the 
water. Sometimes it is an old one, but 
often we are convinced otherwise by the 
sudden departure of a screaming hawk as 
we throw a dead limb in that direction. 
Then comes the hard climb, the toilsome 
shin to reach the first limb, with knees 
and elbows hugging tightly the smooth, 
slippery bark, taking advantage of every 
little knot and twig, and then, the limb 
gained, up from limb to branch, up into 
the air, into the cooling breeze, feeling 


_ for the instant the life of the birds, up 
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into the swaying lesser branches, up to 
the tip-top, where the big, rough nest of 
sticks is firmly placed, the nether end of 
a jackrabbit carcass half hanging over the 
edge, and numerous ears, paws and small 
bones along the rim, and inside four 
handsome, large, speckled brown eggs of 
the squirrel hawk. Into our little sack 
they go, regardless of the remonstrances 
of the angry hawk, which is circling 
around overhead, and with the sack firm- 
ly held in our teeth we descend to the 
ground, pack the eggs into our case and 
go on. Sometimes in the distance huge 
clumps of mistletoe on the river oaks look 
like nests, but nearer approach shows the 
difference. Mistletoe is very plentiful 
here. What a place for a party of girls 
and boys to spend Christmas. Now we 
come upon a bend in the river where the 
ground is all strewed with driftwood left 
by some winter freshet. There is enough 
to keep many families in fuel for a long 
time, but it lies there untouched, inac- 
cessible, to be carried on at the next flood 
—on to where? Who knows the ending 
of the travels of a piece of driftwood 
that starts from the mills far up in the 
Sierras? The wood is washed smooth 
and round and into every conceivable 
shape. At places we pass through thick- 
ets of rose bushes, blackberry vines, and 
elderberry, which grow profusely all 
along the river. In a many-limbed wil- 
low tree, an easy climb and not a high 
one, we find the nest of a horned owl, 
with five round white eggs within. The 
old bird stayed on the nest until we were 
nearly to it and then, with a peculiar cry, 
scrambled over the side and fell to the 
ground as if shot, then arose to a neigh- 
boring branch and sat there, uttering a 
cry like a cat and swelling out her feath- 
ers angrily, but all in vain. Further up 
the river ran in close to the bluff on our 
side, and as the traveling was rather dif- 
ficult along land that lay at an angle of 
only five or ten degrees from the vertical, 
we scrambled to the top, at times slipping, 
‘and often pulling ourselves up by the 
weeds, so steep it was. A misstep would 
have sent us rolling into the river below. 
In the face of the bluff squirrels had their 
homes, and we found the dwellings there- 
in of two handsome big snowy owls, but 
they had wisely chosen them in places 


where the five degrees of slope was in 
under us and a crumbling of the sand 
meant a straight drop of fifty or sixty 
feet, so we left them with “requiescat in 
pace.” For a quarter of a mile we fol- 
lowed along the top of the bluff, watch- 
ing the river and the tree tops below us. 
Flocks of ducks were flying up and down 
the river, quacking vigorously. Now and 
then a big, ugly “shack” rose from a 
stump and flapped across the river. Isles 
big and little and middlesized were dot- 
ted in the stream, all heavily covered with 
underbrush, an excellent refuge for the 
ducks in their nesting season a little later 
on. A big white pellican sat. on a log 
watching its victims in the water. The 
river curves and bends and doubles on 
itself, and never goes straight for forty 
yards ata time. Ata bend we came upon 
a scene that delighted our ornithological 
eyes. One hundred feet below us, in the 
tops of a clump of cottonwoods, was a 
heronry. Dozens of big, basket-like nests 
blackened the tree tops, and perched on 
the very topmost branches were dozens 
of long-legged, crooked-necked, great 
blue herons. As we came upon them they 
started up, flapping their wings, stretch- 
ing out their necks and pulling in their 
legs behind them. Uttering cries like 
those of the seagulls, they flapped off and 
lit away upon the plains, but within sight 
of us, and seemed to be holding a con- 
sultation. We could see into the most 
of the nests, and they were all empty. It 
was a little too early for the birds to be- 
gin nesting, and they were evidently mat- 
ing and perhaps deciding who should 
have first choice. Some nests looked like 
old family residences of many genera- 
tions, for they had several stories and 
additicns, porticos and dormer windows, 
so to speak, in abundance. 

We passed on, and when the valley 
widened out again we descended and sat 
down under the oaks to eat our luncheon. 
It soon disappeared, the last morsel, and 
we were on our way again. At long in- 
tervals farm houses appeared on the edge 
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of the bluff, and in the river below one 
of them, on the opposite side of the 
stream from us, was a curious old water- 
wheel on a flatboat securely moored to: 
the trees on the bank, and which la- 
boriously and noisily jerked water up 
through a pipe to the bluff above. The 
meadows along the river are the pastur- 
age of big herds of horses and cattle, and 
one is lucky if one’s perambulations are 
not interrupted by some inhospitable bull. 
As we ascend the river it grows swifter 
and more rocky and the top of the bluff 
rolls higher and higher and the hills ap- 
pear in the distance. When we came to 
the first of these low hills we climbed the 
bluff and ascended it. It was a peculiar 
formation of stone resembling sand in 
softness or sand resembling stone in 
hardness, we could hardly determine 
which. It was seamed and ribbed, pro- 
jecting cliff-like into the air, with boul- 
ders lying about and with caverns and 
precipitous sides. As we scaled to the 
top of it we scared away a number of 
turkey buzzards that had been watching 
our ascent, and it was evidently their 
nesting place, as we discovered traces of 
old nests and a good many bones of the 
hapless denizens of the plains. We start- 
ed several of the big boulders at the edge 
rolling and plunging down, and, though 
most of them broke up in their downward 
career, they stopped only when, after a 
great plunge, they settled in the bed of 
the river. Sometimes as they thundered 
down they would startle a rabbit from 
his repose, and off he would scamper in 
great affright. But it was getting near 
sundown and we were miles from our 
wagon, and even when we reached that 
we would be ten miles from home, so we 
set out on our return with spirits not 
lacking, but appetites sorely pressing. The 
miles of climbing up hill and down hill 
in the pure air had done us more good 
than months in a gymnasium, and when, 
long after dark, we reached our home in 
Fresno town, what a supper we did eat. 
CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 


THE BENGAL TIGER. 


(Felis tigris.) 


The Bengal Tiger (Felis tigris) inhab- 
its the hotter regions of Southern Asia, 
but the species is found with certain color 
_ variations throughout the lower levels of 

all Asia from Siberia to the River Eu- 
phrates and as far south as Sumatra and 
Java. Next to the lion it is the strong- 
est and most ferocious of carnivorous an- 
-imals, and, on account of the heavily 
“wooded country in which it lives being 
densely populated, the Tiger is even more 
destructive of human life. In Bengal 
alone three hundred and forty-seven per- 
sons were reported killed by Tigers in a 
single year, and this in spite of the best 
efforts of the government and people to 
mitigate the evil by peporng, hunting 
and trapping. 
Mr. William T. Hornaday, who hunted 
Tigers on his collecting trip in India, 
_ says in his book, “Two Years in the Jun- 
gle,’ that only a limited number of 
Tigers, and those of the old and decrepit 
sort, ever kill men at all, but once they 
_have tasted human flesh they continue to 
‘kill until some hunter reciprocates and 
brings peace again to the ravaged district. 
According to their habits in procuring 
food the people of India divide Tigers 
- into three classes—the “game killer,” the 
j “cattle lifter” and the ‘‘man killer.” The 
“game killer” lives in the dense forest, 
catches his own deer and wild hogs and 
_is very self-respecting and honest, for a 
Tiger. The “cattle lifter” is a fat and 
lazy cat, who hangs around villages and 
_kills a steer from the herds whenéver he 
is hungry. Dragging away the carcass 
he returns to it until it is all eaten, when 
he kills again, while the timid and de- 
fenseless natives flee in terror or hover 
about, unable to protect their herds. It 
is after these fat “cattle lifters” get old 
and mangy that they turn “man eater,” 
‘finding it easier to catch the herdsman 
than to drag off a bullock. Then after 
the first taste they haunt the paths and 
villages, pouncing upon men, women 
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and children until there is no safety, ex- 
cept within doors, until some hunter has 
slain the foe. 

Among the English of India .Tiger 
hunting is a favorite sport. A most pic- 
turesque and safe way is to mount on an 
Elephant and be driven about through the 
country beating up the Tigers from cover 
and shooting them with the huge four- 
bore rifles which the English sportsmen 
affect. The principal danger lies in the 
stampeding of the elephant or the attack 
of a wounded Tiger on the elephant him- 
self. The more common way is to build 
a shooting platform by some water hole 
or carcass and lie in wait for the Tiger, 
or, better yet, have a small army of beat- 
ers drive him from his lair and past the 
spot where the platform has been erected. 

Sometimes men who like to take 
chances follow the Tigers on foot and 
jshoot them where they find them, which 
is often coming straight through the air. 
A glance at the illustration will show 
what powerful forearms and shoulders 
tthe tiger has. One blow from that paw 
will break a bullock’s back, and a wound- 
ed Tiger is more dangerous than one 
unhurt. Unless the brain is reached or 
the spinal column broken a Tiger will 
not stop in his charge, and the most 
active man can hardly avoid his clutches. 

An adult Bengal Tiger measures ten 
feet from tip to tip, stands over three 
and a half feet in height and weighs five 
hundred pounds. If we consider the 
strength, activity and ferocity of the or- 
dinary house cat and then think of it mul- 
tiplied a hundred times we can form 
some conception of the Bengal Tiger as 
he lies down by his water hole and won- 
ders what he will kill next. 

In color the Tiger matches the foliage 
of his native jungles. When lying in 
grass or even upon the ground the dark 
markings and rufous fawn colors of his 
body blend almost perfectly with his 
surroundings, and it has often happened 


that his presence was only guessed by the 
thrashing of his nervous tail in the grass 
as he gathered for a leap. Grassy plains 
and swamps are his favorite abiding 
places, and he does not hesitate to swim 
from island to island in search of prey. 
Curiously, again, for a cat, the Tiger does 
not climb trees except when forced to do 
so by floods. 

The Tigress gives birth to from two 
to six cubs and is most affectionate te- 
ward them and aggressive toward in- 
truders while she has them in charge. 


As soon as they can eat she begins to 
kill for them, and teaches them by a 
thousand cruel tricks to imitate her ex- 
ample. Not until they are nearly grown 
and able to kill for themselves does she 
separate herself and leave them to shift 
for themselves. Young Tigers are far 
more destructive than old, killing three 
or: four cattle and eating one, as if they 
wished to learn their duties in life well 
or were mad with the rage to kill. 
DANE COOLIDGE. 


AD VESPERAM. | 


With bars of beaten brass and amethyst, 
Evening hath shut the crimson sun within 
A pasturage, where fleecy cloud-flocks win 


Uncertain nurture from pelagian mist, 

The singing of a feathered rhapsodist 

Sounds from the darkening wood: O Night begin! 

Bright pageant of the stars, come, usher in 

The hour when Peace, a potent exorcist, 

Casts out the turbulence and fret of day. 

Now as the last faint bird notes die away, 

And sunset’s glory fades from ott the west, 

Cometh an angel and his name is Rest. 

On white dream wings I soar away with him, 

Farewell, O Earth; farewell, O twilight dim! 
Mary Grant O’Sheridan. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Vor. X. OCTOBER, Igo1. No. 3 


SONNE T—OCTOBER. 


The month of carnival of all the year, 
When Nature lets the wild earth go its way, 
And spend whole seasons on a single day. 
The spring-time holds her white and purple dear; 
October, lavish, flaunts them far and near; 
The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array; 
October, scornful, burns them on a bier. 
The winter hoards his pearls of frost in sign 
Of kingdom: whiter pearls than winter knew, 
Or Empress wore, in Egypt’s ancient line, 
October, feasting “neath her dome of blue, 
Drinks at a single draught, slow filtered through 
Sunshiny air, as in a tingling wine! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


October comes, a woodman old, 
Fenced with tough leather from the cold; 
Round swings his sturdy axe, and lo! 
A fir-branch falls at every blow. 
—Walter Thornbury. 


THE YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. 


(Empidonax flaviventris.) 


The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher with the 
kingbird, the phoebe and the wood pewee 
belongs to a family of birds peculiar to 
America—the family Tyrannidez or the 
family of tyrants. No better name could 
be applied to these birds when we take 
into consideration the enormous number 
of insects, of all descriptions, that they 
capture and devour and their method of 
doing it. They resemble the hawks in 
some respects. They are at home only 
where there are trees, on the outer 
branches of which they can perch and 
await a passing insect, and when one ap- 
pears they “launch forth into the air; 
there is a sharp, suggestive click of the 
broad bill and, completing their aerial 
circle, they return to their perch and are 
again en garde.” 

In the tropics, the land of luxuriant 
vegetable growth, where the number and 
kinds of insects seem almost innumerable, 
the larger number of the three hundred 
and fifty known species are found. In 
the United States we are favored with 
the visits, during the warmer months, of 
but thirty-five species of these interesting 
and useful birds. 

As we would naturally expect of birds 
of prey, whether hunters of insects or of 
higher animal life, these birds are not 
usually social, even with their own kind. 
They are also practically songless, a char- 
acteristic which seems perfectly fitted to 
the habits of the Flycatchers. Some of 
the species have sweet-voiced calls. This 
is the case with the wood pewee, of which 
Trowbridge has so beautifully written in 
the following verse: 


“Long-drawn and clear its closes were— 
As if the hand of Music through 
The sombre robe of Silence drew 

A thread of golden gossamer ; 

So pure a flute the fairy blew. 

Like beggared princes of the wood, 

In silver rags the birches stood; 

The hemlocks, lordly counselors, 

Were dumb; the sturdy servitors, 

In beechen jackets patched and gray, 

Seemed waiting spellbound all the day 
That low, entrancing note to hear— 
“Pe-wee! pe-wee! peer!’ ” 
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The Flycatchers are fitted both in the 
structure of their bills and in the colors 
of their plumage for the kind of life that 
they live. The bills are broad and fiat, 
permitting an extensive gape. They live 
in trees and are usually plainly colored, 
either a grayish or greenish olive, being 
not so easily seen by the insects as if 
more brightly arrayed. This character- 
istic is known as deceptive coloration. 


The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher has its 
summer home in eastern North America, 
breeding from Massachusetts northward 
to Labrador. In the United States it fre- 
quents only the forests of the northern 
portion and the mountain regions. In the 
winter it passes southward into Mexico 
and Central America. Like all the Fly- 
catchers of North America, the very 
nature of its food necessitates extensive 
migrations. 

Its generic name is very suggestive. It 
is Empidonax, from two Greek words, 
meaning mosquito and a prince—Mos- 
quito Prince! : 


Major Bendire says: “In the Adiron- 
dack mountains, where I have met with — 
it, it was observed only in primitive 
mixed and rather open woods, where the 
ground was thickly strewn with decay- 
ing, moss-covered logs and boles, and al- 
most constantly shaded from the rays of 
the sun. The most gloomy, looking ” 
places, fairly reeking with moisture, 
where nearly every inch of ground is cov- 
ered with a luxuriant carpet of spagnum 
moss, into which one sinks several inches 
at every step, regions swarming with 
mosquitoes and black flies, are the locali- 
ties that seem to constitute their favorite 
summer haunts.” Surely the name Em- 
pidonax is most appropriate. 


The nest is usually constructed on up- 
turned roots near the ground, or on the 
ground deeply imbedded in the long 
mosses. A nest belonging to the National 
Museum is thus described: “The primary 
foundation of the nest was a layer of - 
brown rootlets; upon this rested the bulk 
of the structure, consisting of moss 
matted together with fine broken weed 
stalks and other fragmentary material. 
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433 (Empidonax flaviventris). 
About Life-size. 


The inner nest could be removed entire 
from the outer wall, and was composed 
of a loosely woven but, from its thick- 
ness, somewhat dense fabric of fine ma- 
terials, consisting mainly of the bleached 
stems of some slender sedge and the 
_ black and shining rootlets of ferns, closely 
resembling horsehair. Between the two 
sections of the structure and appearing 
_ only when they were separated, was a 
‘scant layer of the glossy orange pedicels 
- of a moss not a fragment of which was 
_ elsewhere visible. The walls of the in- 
ternal nest were about one-half an inch 
in thickness and had doubtless been ac- 
complished with a view of protection 
from dampness.” The nests are some- 
times made of dried grasses interwoven 
with various mosses and lined with moss 


and fine black wire-like roots. Again, 
the birds seem to have an eye for color 
and will face the outside of the nest with 
fresh and bright green moss. In every 
way the nest seems a large house for so 
small a bird. a 

To study this Flycatcher “one must 
seek the northern evergreen forests, 
where, far from human habitations, its 
mournful notes blend with the murmur 
of some icy brook tumbling over mossy 
stones or gushing beneath the still mos- 
sier decayed log's that threaten to bar the 
way. Where all is green and dark and 
cool, in some glen overarched by crowd- 
ing spruces and firs, birches and maples, 
there it is we find him and in the beds of 
damp moss he skillfully conceals his 
Mest. 
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THE REIGN OF THE WHIPPOORWILLS. 


When dews begin to chill 
The blossom throngs, 

And soft the brooklets trill 
Their slumber-songs, 

We dusky Whippoorwills 

In conquest hold the hills. 


When, thro’ the midnight dells, 
Wild star-beams glow, 
Like wan-eyed sentinels, 
We dreamward go, 
And hear sung sweetly o’er 
The songs we stilled before. 


When waketh dawn, we flee 
The slumber-main, 

And bid the songsters be 
With us again 

To sing in praise of light 

Above the buried night. 


But O, when sunrise gleams, 
We vanish fast, 

And woo again in dreams 
The starlit past, 

Till, lo! at twilight gray, 

We wail the dirge of day! 


—Frank English. 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 


(Regulus calendula.) 


“What wondrous power from heaven upon thee wrought? 
What prisoned Ariel within thee broods?” 


—Celia Thaxter. 


“Thou singest as if the God of Wine 
Had helped thee to a valentine; 
A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades and dews and silent night, 
And steady bliss and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves.” 


Like a bee with its honey, when the 
Ruby-crown has unloaded his vocal 
sweetness, there is comparatively little 
left of him, and, ebullient with an energy 
that would otherwise rend him, his incred- 
ible vocal achievement is the safety valve 
that has so far preserved his atoms in 
their Avian semblance. 

Dr. Coues says that his lower larynx, 
the sound-producing organ, is not much 
bigger than a good-sized pin’s head, and 
the muscles that move it are almost mi- 
croscopic shreds of flesh. “If the strength 
of the human voice were in the same pro- 
portion to the size of the larynx, we 
could converse with ease at a distance of 
a mile or more.” 

“The Kinglet’s exquisite vocalization,” 
he continues, “defies description; we can 
only speak in general terms of the power, 
purity and volume of the notes, their 
faultless modulation and long continu- 
ance. Many doubtless, have listened to 
this music without suspecting that the au- 
thor was the diminutive Ruby-crown, 
with whose commonplace utterance, the 
slender, wiry ‘tsip,’ they were already fa- 
miliar. This delightful role, of musician, 
is chiefly executed during the mating sea- 
son, and the brief period of exaltation 
which precedes it. It is consequently sel- 
dom heard in regions where the bird does 
not rear its young, except when the little 


—W ordsworth. 


performer breaks forth in song on nearing 
its summer resorts.” 

When Rev. J. H. Langille heard his 
first Regulus calendula, he said, “The 
song came from out. of a thick clump of 
thorns, and was so loud and spirited that 
I was led to expect a bird at least as large 
as a thrush. Chee-oo, chee-0o0, chee-oo, 
choo, choo, tseet, tseet, te-tseet, te-tseet, 
te-tseet, etc., may represent this wonder- 
ful melody, the first notes being strong- 
ly palatal and somewhat aspirated, 
the latter slender and sibilant and more 
rapidly uttered; the first part being 
also so full and animated as to make one 
think of the water-thrush, or the winter 
wren; while the last part sounded like 
a succeedant song from a slender-voiced 
warbler. Could all this come from the 
throat of this tiny, four-inch Sylvia? I 
was obliged to believe my own eyes, for I 
saw the bird many times in the act of 
singing. The melody was such as to 
mark the day on which I heard it.” 

H. D. Minot says, “In autumn and win- 
ter their only note is a feeble lisp. In 
spring, besides occasionally uttering an 
indescribable querulous sound, and a 
harsh, ‘grating’ note, which belongs ex- 
clusively to that season, the Ruby- 
crowned wrens sing extremely well and 
louder than such small birds seem cap- 
able of singing. Their song begins with 
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a few clear whistles, followed by a short, 
very sweet, and complicated warble, and 
ending with notes like the syllables 
tu-we-we, tt-we-we, tu-we-we. ‘These 
latter are often repeated separately, as 
if the birds had no time for a prelude, or 


are sometimes prefaced by merely a few 


rather shrill notes with a rising inflec- 
tion.” 

Messrs. Baird, Brewer and Ridgway 
say that ‘“Thé song of this bird is by far 
the most remarkable of its specitic pecu- 
liarities,’ and Mr. Chapman declares, 
“Taking the small size of the bird into 
consideration, the Ruby-crown’s song is 
one of the most marvellous vocal per- 
formances among birds; being not only 
surpassingly sweet, varied and sustained, 
but possessed of sufficient volume to be 
heard at a distance of two hundred yards. 
Fortunately he sings both on the spring 
and fall migrations.” 

Mrs. Wright describes the call-note 
as “Thin and metallic, like a vibrating 
wire,” and quotes Mr. Nehrling, who 
speaks of the “Power, purity and volume 
of the notes, their faultless modulation 
and long continuance.” 

Mr. Robert Ridgway wrote that this 
little king of song was one of our very 
smallest birds he also “ranks among the 
sweetest singers of the country. It is won- 
derfully powerful for one so small, but 
it is remarkable for its softness and sweet 
expression more than for other qualities. 
It consists of an inexpressibly delicate 
and musical warble, astonishingly pro- 
tracted at times, and most beautifully 
varied by softly rising and falling ca- 
dences, and the most tender whistlings 


imaginable.” 


Mr. Ridgway quotes from Dr. Brewer: 
“The notes are clear, resonant and high, 
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and constitute a prolonged series, varying 
from the lowest tones to the highest, and 
terminating with the latter. It may be 
heard at quite a distance, and in some re- 
spects bears more resemblance to the song 
of the English skylark than to that of the 
canary, to which Mr. Audubon compares 
it.” Mr. Ridgway continues: “We have 
never heard the skylark sing, but there is 
certainly no resemblance between the 
notes of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet and 
those of the canary, the latter being as in- 
ferior in tenderness and softness as they 
excel in loudness.” 

Mr. Audubon had stated: “When I tell 
you that its song is fully as sonorous as 
that of the canary-bird, and much richer, 
I do not come up to the truth, for it is not 
only as powerful and clear, but much 
more varied and pleasing to the ear.” 

While the frequent sacrifice of the 
adult regulus and regina through their 
reckless absorption in their own affairs 
and obliviousness to the presence of ene- 
mies, lends color to the statement that 
“The spirits of the martyrs will be lodged 
in the crops of green birds,” yet by virtue 
of a talent other than vocal, they compel 
few of the human family to echo the re- 
morseful lament of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, [ 


“IT took the wren’s nest, 
Bird, forgive me!” 


For but few of the most ardent seekers 
have succeeded in locating the habitation 
of the fairy kinglet, and the unsuccessful 
majority perforce exclaim with Words- 
worth, : 

“Oh, blessed bird! The earth we pace 
Again appears to be 


An unsubstantial, fairy place, 
That is fit home for thee!” 


JULIETTE A. OWEN. 


THE CORN SONG. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our ragged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of 
flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
OF changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill-and 
plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting 
grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of 
June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 
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And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


Then, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 

And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth, 

And bless our farmer girls? 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly; 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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THE OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. 


(Contopus borealis.) 


_ The Olive-sided Flycatcher is a North 
American bird breeding in the coniferous 
‘forests of our Northern States, north- 
ward into Canada and in mountainous 
regions. It winters in Central and South 
America. 
Like all Flycatchers, their food con- 
sists almost exclusively of winged insects, 
such as beetles, butterflies, moths and the 
numerous gadflies which abound in the 
places frequented by these birds. A dead 
limb or the decayed top of some tall tree 
giving a good outlook close to the nesting 
site, is usually selected for a perch, from 
which excursions are made in different 
directions after passing insects, which 
are often chased for quite a distance. 
This Flycatcher usually arrives on its 
breeding grounds about the middle of 
May, and its far-reaching call notes can 
then be heard almost constantly in the 
_ early morning hours and again in the 
Four Birds & Nature Tues—Hammond 
evening. Unless close to the bird, this 
note sounds much like that of the wood 
pewee, which utters a note of only two 
syllables, like “‘pee-wee,” while that of the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher really consists of 
three, like “hip-pin-whee.” The first 
part is uttered short and quick, while the 
latter two are so accented and drawn out, 
that at a distance the call sounds as if 
likewise composed of only two notes, but 
this is not the case. Their alarm note 
sounds like “puip-puip-puip,” several 
times repeated, or “puill-puill-puill ;” this 
is usually given only when the nest is ap- 
proached, and occasionally a_ purring 
sound is also uttered. 

Tall evergreen trees, such as pines, 
hemlocks, spruces. firs and cedars, situat- 
ed near the edge of an opening or clear- 
ing in the forest, not too far from 
water and commanding a good outlook, 
or on a bluff along a stream, a hillside, 
the shore of a lake or pond, are usually 
selected as nesting sites by this species, 
and the nest is generally saddled well out 
on one of the limbs, where it is difficult 
to see and still more difficult to get at. 
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Only on rare occasions will this species 
nest in a deciduous tree. 

While it appears tolerant enough to- 
ward other species, it will not allow any 
of its own kind to nest in close proximity 
to its chosen home, to which it returns 
from year to year. Each pair seems to 
claim a certain range, which is rarely less 
than half a mile in extent, and is usually 
located along some stream, near the shore 
of a lake, or by some little pond; gen- 
erally coniferous forests are preferred, 
but mixed ones answer their purpose al- 
most equally well as long as they border 
on a body of water or a beaver, meadow 
and have a few clumps of hemlock or 
spruce trees scattered through them 
which will furnish suitable nesting sites 
and lookout perches. 

While on a collecting trip a nest of this 
species was observed in a spruce tree and 
about forty-five feet from the ground. 
The: birds betrayed the location of the 
nest by their excited actions and inces- 
sant scolding. They were very bold, fly- 
ing close around the climber’s head, 
snapping their bills at him, and uttering 
angry notes of defiance rather than of dis 
tress, something like “puy-pip-pip.” They 
could not possibly have been more pug- 
nacious. 

The nest was a well-built structure. 
It was outwardly composed of fine, wiry 
roots and small twigs, mixed with green 
moss and lined with fine roots and moss. 
It was securely fixed among a mass of 
fine twigs growing out at that point of 
the limb. 

As a rule.the nests are placed at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, usually 
from forty to sixty feet, though occasion- 
ally one is found that is not more than 
twenty feet. 

In spite of their pugnacious and quar- 
relsome habits these birds are so attached 
to the localities they have selected for 
their homes that they will usually lay a 
second set of eggs in the same nest from 
which their first set has been taken — 
Adapted from Charles Bendire’s Life 
Histories of North American Birds. 


THE COMING OF MISS OCTOBER MONTH. 


Over in Farmer Goodman’s timber 
there was a great stir. Everybody was 
busy. All summer the trees had been 
planning a picnic reception to be given to 
the Month brothers and sisters when the 
hot weather had passed. 

When it became noised around the 
whole neighborhood was delighted with 
the thought. Everyone wanted to do 
what little he could to help things along. 
Several dignified old owls, who had holes 
in the trees, promptly offered to chaper- 
one the party. The cat-tails along the 
brook just at the edge of the timber prom- 
ised to wear their prettiest head-dresses 
if they would be allowed to wait on the 
door. The golden rod, purple asters 
and other flowers along the road and the 
ferns, wahoo, sumac and their compan- 
ions agreed to outdo themselves in the 
effort to furnish beautiful, tasty decora- 
tions. 

The refreshments would cost nothing. 
The spring at the foot of the hill offered 
to supply clear cool drinks for all, free of 
charge. They had an abundance of wild 
grapes, wild cherries, pawpaws, red haws, 
hazel, hickory and other nuts. 

Prof. Wind was engaged to have his 
band there to furnish music for the danc- 
ing. 

As it was hoped to make this a long-to- 
be-remembered event, all summer was 
spent in planning and preparation. Many 
were the happy hours passed by the trees 


in discussing the styles and colors in 
which they were to be decked. | When- 
ever the band was practicing its new 


pieces for the occasion the little leaves 
would dance and skip for joy. 

The names of Mr. January Month and 
all his brothers and sisters, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber were written on a sheet of paper. The 
list was handed to a gay little squirrel, 


' disappear, were there. 
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with a handsome tail and pretty stripes 
down his back. He was then given in- 
structions and sent to do the inviting. A 
funny little hop-toad wished to go along.. 
The squirrel said that he would be pleased 
to have company, but he scampered 
around from place to place as though he 
were going for a doctor for a dying child. 
As the little hop-toad could not keep up, 
he came home crying. 

Fancy the disappointment when the 
squirrel brought back word that pretty 
Miss October Month was the only one 
who had accepted the kind invitation. All 
cid that they would be delighted to be 
there, that they knew that it would be a 
very happy, jolly affair; but each month 
claimed that having his own work to do 
without help he is kept so busy that he 
has no time for roving and sport. After 
the trees and their friends had so kindly 
made such great arrangements for their 
entertainment and honor, the narrow- 
minded months were not grateful nor po- 
lite enough to even try to manage their 
work so that they could get off for a day. 
Perhaps they had forgotten that there is 
such a thing as fun and rest. Poor 
Months! No wonder they die so early! 

Every plan for a brilliant event had 
been made. Bright, amiable October 
came. The day was sunny and warm, 
but not hot. Everyone did his part ac- 
cording to agreement. The common yel- 
low butterflies, some caterpillars and oth- 
ers insects who had been in no hurry to 
Although many 
of the birds had left for their southern 
trip, there were a number of catbirds, her- 
mit thrushes, brown thrushes, phoebes, 
song sparrows and others who furnished 
rare solos and grand choruses between 
dances. The cowbirds and yellow-bellied 
sapsuckers who do not sing wished to do 
something, too. The cowbirds offered to 
keep the flies and other insects off of the 


victuals, and the sapsuckers agreed to 
give tapping signals from their high 
places in the tall trees whenever a change 
of program was to be announced. 

A mischievous bluejay made a slight 
disturbance by trying to steal some of the 
dinner before the table was set. When 
Mrs. Chipmunk tried to drive him off, he 
showed fight, but in less than a minute 
such a crowd had gathered to see what 
was the matter that he took flight in great 
shame. 

Everybody seemed to have fallen in 
love with Miss October. The affair was 
such a success and the very air was filled 
with such good will and jollity, that all 
begged and coaxed her to remain for a 
visit. 

They had no trouble in arranging 
amusements for every day. Grandaddy 
long legs danced several jigs. The crick- 
ets and the grasshoppers got up a base- 
ball game. When the baby show came 
off, Mrs. Quail took the prize for the pret- 
tiest baby under a year. Mother Pig 
who had heard of it and had broken out 
of Farmer Goodman’s pasture in order 
to bring the plumpest of her litter, carried 
back the prize for the fattest baby. Mrs. 
English Sparrow reported the largest 
number of broods raised. The locusts and 
the katydids took part in a cake walk. 

A great fat young grasshopper and a 
young robin entered a hopping race. As 
they came out even there was trouble and 
prospects of hard feelings. Three butter- 
flies who were acting as judges decided 
to award the prize to the grasshopper be- 
cause he was smaller. This decision did 
not suit the robin. In a fit of impatience 
he ended the matter by swallowing the 
grasshopper—legs and all. 

During the moonshiny nights Mr. 
Man-in-the-Moon took great pains to 
furnish excellent light. On other nights 
the fireflies showed their brightest lan- 
terns. 
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Sometimes at night, white-robed Jack 
Frost would come and play kissing games 
with the leaves who would then get hap- 
pier, more radiant faces. But he would 
box and wrestle with the nuts until their 
shells would crack open. Then when 
they came to play tag or puss-wants-a- 
corner with the leaves, as the little West 
Wind brothers frequently did, they, in 
their rough sport, would knock the nuts 
out of their cosy shells upon the ground. 
so that the children could pick them up. 
Merry times were these! 

In this way the sports were carried on 
for thirty-one days and nights. By that 
time everyone, even Miss October herself, 
was tired out. The fine dresses of the 
trees being the worse for wear, dropped, 
leaf by leaf, and some of the trees were 
left nearly naked. The grasshoppers, but- 
terflies and caterpillars who could no 
longer keep their eyes open had dropped 
into their winter’s sleep. 

Except the meadow-larks, red winged 
blackbirds, robins, bluejays, bluebirds 
and a few others the feathered tribes had 
been obliged to leave. Some fox spar- 
rows on their way to the south had 
stopped for a few days; but they said that 
they could not stay until the festivities 
were over. 

Finally her mother, Mrs. Year, tele- 
graphed to Miss October, who did not 
know when her welcome was worn out, 
bidding her to make her adieux and start 
home instantly. Being exhausted from 
sleepless days and nights she was glad to 
leave. 

After her departure, in the timber 
everything became quiet and still, but the’ 
trees hoped that sometime in the future 
they might have another picnic as de- 
lightful and jolly, and all felt satisfied 
and voted the reception a perfect success. 


LovepAy ALmirA NELSON. 


THE TREE SPARROW. 


(Spzzella monticola.) 


‘““T like to see them feasting on the seed stalks above the crust, and hear their chorus 
of merry tinkling notes, like sparkling frost crystals turned to music.’’—Chapman. 


One who loves birds cannot fail to be 
attracted by the sparrows and especially 
by the Tree Sparrow, whose pert form 
is the subject of our picture. This little 
bird comes to us in the Eastern United 
States in September or October and re- 
mains throughout the winter. It is at 
this time common or even abundant as 
far to the westward as the great plains, 
and is rare farther west. It is a winter 
bird and breeds in the colder latitudes 
north of the United States, where it 
builds its home of grasses, shreds of bark 
and small roots interlaced with hair, not 
high up in trees, as its name might in- 
dicate, but upon or near the ground. 

Gentle and of a retiring disposition, 
they prefer the cultivated fields, the 
meadows, the woods with their borders of 
shrubs or the trees of the orchard. Such 
is their confidence, however, that they 
will even visit the dooryards and prettily 
pick up the scattered crumbs or grain. 

While tramping through a meadow in 
the early winter and before the snow has 
disappeared or the frost has hardened and 
changed the surface of the earth, the 
tramper may frequently disturb num- 
bers of the sparrows. Flying from the 
dried grass they will seem to come out of 
the ground. Speaking of such an inci- 
dent, Mr. Keyser says: “This unex- 
pected behavior led me to investigate, and 
I soon found that in many places there 
-were cozy apartments hollowed out under 
the long thick tufts of grass, with neat 
entrances at one side like the door of an 
Eskimo hut. These hollows gave ample 
evidence of having been occupied by the 
birds, so there could be no doubt about 
their being bird bed-rooms.” 

These little birds seem almost a part of 
one’s animal family, and a companion in 
those regions where the snow covers the 
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ground a part of the year. They chirp 
and often sing quite gaily in the spring. 
They may often be seen when the ther- 
mometer indicates a temperature below 
zero and the snow is a foot or more in 
depth. Seemingly all that is required to 
saitsfy them is a plenty of weeds from 
which they may gather the seeds. They 
are driven southerly only by a lack of a 
suitable food supply. Often they may 
be found resting under clumps of tall 
grass or vines on which the snow has 
gathered, forming a sort of roof over the 
snug retreat. “Whether rendered care- 
less by the cold or through a natural 
heedlessness, they are very tame at such 
times; they sit unconcernedly on the 
twigs, it may be but a few feet distant, 
chirping cheerfully, with the plumage all 
loosened and puffy, making very pretty 
roly-poly looking objects.” 

A very pretty sight, and one that may 
frequently be seen, is a flock of Tree 
Sparrows around some tall weed. Some 
of the birds will be actiyely gathering 
seeds from the’ branches of the weed, 
while others will stand upon the ground 
or snow and pick up those seeds that are 
dropped or shaken off by their relatives 
above. While thus feeding there seems 
to be a constant conversation. If we 
could but translate this sweet-voiced 
chirping perhaps we should find that they 
are expressing to each other the pleasure 
that the repast is giving them. 

Their song is sweet and pleasing. They 
are not constant songsters, but seem to be 
moved by some unseen spirit, for a flock 
will suddenly burst out in a melody of 
song that is entrancing. He who has been 
favored with such a concert is indeed 
fortunate. Their whole being seems to 
be brought into action in the production 
of this song, which is “somewhat crude 
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and labored in technique, but the tones 
are very sweet indeed, not soft and low 
but quite loud and clear. Quite often the 
song opens with one or two long syllables 
and ends with a merry litle trill having 
a delightfully human intonation. There 
is, indeed, something innocent and child- 
like about the voices of these sparrows.” 

The Tree Sparrow is often called the 


Winter Chippy and is confounded with 
the chipping sparrow, which it resembles. 
It is a larger bird and carries a mark of 
identification by which it may be easily 
known. There is on the grayish white 
breast a small black spot. Moreover, the 
Tree Sparrow arrives in its winter range 
about the time that the chippy retires to 
the Gulf States and Mexico. 


THE SPARROWS’ BEDTIME. 


“Wee, wee, weet, tweet, tweet, tweet!” 
What a clatter, what a chatter 
In the village street. 
“Chee, chee, cheep, cheep, chee, chee, chee!” 
What a rustling, what a hustling 
In the maple tree. 


“Twit, twit, flit, flit, get away, quit!” 
How they gabble, how they scrabble 
As to rest they flit. 
“Peep, peep, tweet, tweet, wee, wee, wee!” 
How they hurry, how they scurry, 
Noisy as can be. 


“ Tr’r, tr’r, sh, sh, do be still, 
You're no wood thrush, wish you could hush, 
You know you can’t trill.” 
“Sr wtt't 6 ft, vip) peep; peep; 
You’re another, I’!] tell mother, 
I was most asleep.” 


“Tr’r, sh, chee, chee, peep, yip, yip!” 
See them swinging, gaily clinging 
To the branch’s tip. 
‘wirrysh, cheep, peep ates; hee, hee!” 
Hear them titter, hear them twitter, 


* * 


Full of energy.” 
* 


* * * 


Sucden silence falls, 
Not a peep is heard; 
To its neighbor calls 
Not one little bird, 
Silent too the trees 
Calm their secret keeping; 
Gently sighs the breeze; 
Sparrows all are sleeping. 
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—Adene Williams. 


THE SPARROW FAMILY. 


We all know some of the members of 
the Sparrow family, little gray and brown 
birds, striped above and lighter under- 
neath. They belong to the Finch family, 
which is the largestof all the bird families. 
One-seventh of all the birds belong to 
this family. Just think how many uncles 
and cousins and aunts the little sparrows 
have! They are birds of the ground, not 
birds of the trees, like the vireos. They 
only choose high perches when they wish 
to rest or sing. We see them hunting for 
food in the grassy meadows, or fresh- 
plowed field, or in the dusty road. They 
usually make their nests in low bushes 
or on the ground and, as a rule, they fly 
only short distances, and do not skim 
around just for the fun of it, like the swal- 
lows. 

There are over forty different kinds of 
sparrows in our country. 

The English sparrows are found all 
over the world. They stay with us all the 
year round. We ought to be friendly 
with them as we have such a good chance 
to become acquainted. They certainly in- 
tend to be friendly with us for they 
scarcely fly away at our approach. Mother 
Sparrow is a hard worker, raising four 
broods every year. Just think how many 
children and grand-children one sparrow 
can have! English sparrows are called 
quarrelsome birds, and I believe it is true 
that they have driven away many of the 
pretty bluebirds, but we sometimes think 
they are quarreling when they are not. 
Have you ever noticed a crowd of spar- 
rows following one bird? I used to think 
that they were all quarreling with that 
one bird; but no, they follow her because 
they admire and like her. Some people 
scold-a great deal about the harm that 
the sparrows do to the fruit and grain. 
But think of the many insects that these 
birds eat in one year! I believe they do 
more good than harm, don’t you? ' 

The chipping sparrow often builds its 
nest in tall trees. This is the only spar- 
row I know of, which builds its nest up 


high. This bird is smaller than the Eng- 
lish sparrow. It has a reddish-brown 
back and crown. Did you ever hear its 
funny little song? It sounds like the buz- 
zing of a locust. It can call, chip! chip! 
too. 

The field sparrow is about the same 
size as the chipping sparrow and its head 
and back are of the same color. As can be 
guessed from its name, it is fond of fields 
and meadows. The field sparrow sings 
very sweetly. 

Then there is the fox sparrow, which is 
not only the largest of the sparrows, but 


the finest singer. It comes about as early 


, 
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as the bluebird. We often hear its sweet 
song in March. It is called the fox spar- 
row, not because it is sly like the fox, but 
on account of its color which is reddish 
like the fox’s fur. ; 

The grasshopper sparrow is smaller 
than the English sparrow. It has a cry 
which sounds like a grasshopper in the 
grass. 

The song sparrow is one of the com- 
monest of our birds, staying with us near- 
ly all the year. The name indicates to us 
that it has a sweet voice. It begins to sing 
almost as early as the robin and will 
sing every hour in the day and seems 
never to tire of singing. The song spar- 
row is about the same size as the English 
sparrow. 

Then there are the savanna sparrow 
and the seaside sparrow which are fond 
of marshes, near the sea; and the white- 
crowned. This and the white-throated 
sparrows are both fine singers and hand- 
some birds. They are larger than the 
English sparrow. The vesper sparrow 
has a fine voice, singing late in the after- 
noon and evening. It is as fond of the 
meadows as the field sparrow. The two 
birds are often taken for each other, but 
if the vesper sparrow is watched when it 
flies, it will be seen that it has white tail 
quills which the field sparrow does not 
possess. Both are about the same size. 

The winter chippy or tree sparrow is a 


winter bird, in the United States appear- 
ing in the fall and flying away early in the 
spring. Its name would indicate that it 
was fond of trees, but this is not the case, 
as it is usually seen on the ground and 
even makes its nest there. 


There are many other members of the 
sparrow family, but this is enough for to- 
day. I hope that you will watch them 
and try to become acquainted with all. 

Narcisi1A Lewis. 


-MR. AND MRS. SPARROW’S BLUNDER. 


Many people suppose that the instinct 
of birds and animals is never wrong, but 
this is a mistake. I have often seen the 
wild geese fly north over the western 
prairies only to come squawking back in 
a few days, to linger with us, if not go- 
ing farther south, until the sun warmed 
up the northland and they dared another 
flight. 

Once my brother witnessed a most 
amusing case of mistaken judgment 
among birds. He had opened a store in 
a northern town, and during the month 
of March was much discouraged by the 
continued cold weather. 

“OQ! but spring’s here!’ exclaimed ine 
partner gleefully one bleak day. “See 
those sparrows building a nest in our 
eaves? That’s a sure sign!’ From that 
on the two young men took great inter- 
est in the new home going up under—or 
rather over—their very eyes. Each new 


‘bit of rag or straw woven in was noted, 


and they even strewed cotton about in 
handy places for the birds to use as “car- 
peting in the mansion.” 

But the weather did not improve, in 
spite of the sparrow’s prophecy; instead 
of that, a sleet set in one night, and 
morning saw a most wintry-looking earth. 
When the young men went down to open 


_up the store for business, they heard loud, 
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really angry, chirping coming from the 
eaves. Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow were dis- 
cussing something with energy, and 
when at last a decision was reached they 
both swooped down upon their almost fin- 
ished nest and tore it all to pieces. Not 
one twig or rag or straw was left in 
place. When the destruction was com- 
plete they gave a loud chirp of satisfac- 
tion and flew off together, never to re- 
turn. 
They had simply made a mistake in 
their calendar. . 
Lee McCrae. 


A WINDOW-PANE REVERIE. 


I stood by my study window after dark. 
An electric light a few blocks distant, cast 
shadows of the small limbs of a tree 
upon the window-pane. Those shadows 
were in constant motion because of the 
“wind blowing through the trees. Through 
the dancing shadows I saw the brilliant 


light against the darkness of the western, 


sky. My breath condensed into moisture 
on the cold glass, and through that mois- 
ture the electric light shone in the center 
ofa brilliantly-colored circle, composed of 
myriads of pencils of light, radiating 
from the dazzling central point. As the 
moisture evaporated the pencils became 
fewer and coarser, bright lines and frag- 
ments of lines, rather than pencils. A 
few breaths on the glass, more moisture 
condensed and again the pencils were in 
myriads. I enjoyed the small but bril- 
liant view in the same spirit in which I 
enjoy the starry heavens on a grand 
mountain outlook. 

As I looked I thought of many things. 
I thought of my own mind with its won- 
drous thinking machinery; I thought of 
my eyes and of their marvelous mechan- 
ism by which the brain received so much 
thought-producing material; I thought of 
the burning furnace within my body that 
sent out heated air laden with the in- 
visible vapor of water; I thought of the 
laws of heat and cold by which that vapor 
was instantly condensed and became vis- 
ible when it came in contact with the cold 
glass; I thought of the transparent glass 
and of all the changes it had passed 
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through since it was a mineral in the 
primeval rocks ; I thought of the tree with 
its naked branches whose fibers were be- 
ing toughened by constant wrestling with 
the wind; I thought of the leaves that ina 
few weeks would cover those twigs and 
conceal from me the electric light; I 
thought of the invisible air with its 
strange elements and properties, and of 
the laws of meteorology that produced the 
wind; I thought of the electric wire and 
of the distant copper mines from which it 
came; I thought of the mysterious force 
that we call electricity, of the coal, the en- 
gine, the machinery, that produce it, and 
of the light that it produces; I thought of 
the mysterious thing that we call light and 
of the laws of light that gave me those 
penciled rays; I thought of the things that 
were made for “glory and for beauty” as 
well as for practical utility ; and I thought 
of God. 

And so, according to such knowledge as 
I had of psychology, of physiology, of 
physics, of meteorology, of botany, of 
mineralogy, of chemistry, of optics, of 
electricity, of esthetics, and of natural 
theology, were my thoughts manifold, 
rich, suggestive, correlated, inspiring, 
spiritual even, in their last analysis. 

That which to many would be a thing 
of no interest, a commonplace sight not 
worth a second glance, was to me full of 
beauty, tinged with glory, spiritually help- 
ful, and an occasion for praising and wor- 
shiping God. 

ROSELLE THEODORE Cross. 
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THE BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 


(Dendroica virens.) 


One of the interesting nature studies 
is an investigation of the groups of in- 
sect-eating birds in reference to their food 
and the methods employed in obtaining 
it. Some insects are useful to man, but 
by far the larger number are a detriment 
to his interests in one way or another. 

The swallows and swifts are almost 
constantly on the wing, dexterously 
catching any insects that come in their 
way. ‘They are day birds and at night 
are replaced by the nighthawks that feed 
upon the night flying insects. Next are 
the flycatchers that dart “from ambush 
at passing prey, and with a suggestive 
click of the bill, return to their post.” 
The beautiful little hummingbird, ever 
active on the wing, quickly sees and picks 
from leaf or flower insects that would es- 
cape the attention of other birds. The 
woodpeckers and allied birds examine the 


tree trunks and carefully listen for the 


insect that may be boring through the 
wood within. The vireos, like the good 
housekeepei, examine the “nooks and 
corners to see that no skulker escapes.” 
The robin and its sister thrushes and the 
numerous sparrows attend to the surface 
of the earth, and aquatic birds extensively 
destroy those insects whose development 
takes place either in or on the water. 

Not the least among the birds that 
assist man in his warfare upon insect 
pests are our beautiful and active warb- 
lers that frequent the foliage of tree and 
shrubs patiently gathering their insect 
food. 

One of these is the Black-throated 
Green Warbler of our illustration. If we 
desire to examine its habits, except dur- 
ing the period of migration, we must 
visit the forests of cone bearing trees in 
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the northern woods of the eastern United 
States, in the Allegheny mountains and 
from these points northward to Hudson 
Bay. It is almost useless to seek this 
bird in other places. Here, high up in 
the cedars, pines and hemlock in cozy re- 
treats far out on the branches it builds its 
nest. “The foundation of the structure is 
of fine shreds of bark, fine dry twigs of 
the hemlock, bits of fine grass, weeds and 
dried rootlets, intermixed with moss and 
lined with rootlets, fine grass, some 
feathers and horse hair.” The nests are 
usually bulky and loosely constructed. 
These rollicksome Warblers have a pecu- 
liar song which is very characteristic and 
not easily forgotten. The descriptions of 
this song are almost as numerous as are 
the observers. One has given this ren- 
dering: “Hear me Saint Ther-e-sa.”’ An- 
other has very aptly described it as sound- 
ing like, “Wee-wee-su-see,”’ the syllables 
“uttered slowly and well drawn out; that 
before the last in a lower tone than the 
two former, and the last syllable notice- 
ably on the upward slide; the whole be- 
ing a sort of insect tone, altogether pecu- 
liar, and by no means unpleasing.” 

The song of the Black-throated Green 
Warbler is so unlike that of the other 
warblers that it becomes an important 
characteristic of the species. Mr. Chap- 
man says, “There is a quality about it 
like the droning of bees; it seems to voice 
the restfulness of a midsummer day.” 

Those who wish to observe this bird 
and cannot go to its nesting retreats, in 
the evergreen forests, must seek in any 
wooded land during its migrations to and 
from the tropics, where it finds an abun- 
dance of food during the rigors of our 
northern winters. 


A LIBEL ON THE BIRDS. 


A few days ago I was watching the 
curious actions of a sparrow on the side- 
walk in a rather quiet part of town. On 
either side of the street were lofty brick 
and stone buildings, with the usual mul- 
tiplicity of little niches and cavities in 
and about the projecting cornices and 
ornamental architecture. These sheltered 
and inviting ledges had been utilized 
from year to year by divers smaller tribes 
of the feathered folk as _ nest-building 
sites, and the little bird which had at- 
tracted my attention had already laid the 
foundation timbers of its prospective 
house in a cosy niche of the cornice al- 
most directly over my head where I was 
standing. 

It was plainly evident that the sprightly 
creature was seeking sticks of proper 
length and strength to barricade a broad 
hiatus in the front part of the cavity it 
had chosen for its future home. 

This opening was angular in form with 
the vertex at the bottom and its sides sep- 
arating outwards towards the top, where 
there was a span of perhaps four or five 
inches. 

As I stood with my elbow resting 
against the low paling the confiding spar- 
row hopped to within a yard or two of 
my feet in searching for tiny twigs that 
had fallen from the overhanging shrub- 
bery. 

It picked up a great many pieces and as 
quickly dropped them. Then it would 
stand perfectly still for a few minutes in- 
tently scanning the limited landscape as 
if in a brown study as to what move it 
should next make. 

Finally it set vigorouslyto work picking 
up bits of material from an inch or two 
to six inches in length. Instead of 
flying away with a load it dropped them 
in a little heap nearly if not quite paral- 
lel to each other. Then poking its beak 
into the pile and throwing the sticks 
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hither and thither it settled down to prac- 
tical business by seizing a_ stick of 
medium length and flying away with its 
burden dangling in the air. Of course, 
I watched the little architect and saw her 
mount straight up to the chosen ledge 
and deposit the twig exactly crosswise 
of the gaping notch. This operation she 
repeated several times, always throwing 
the sticks about as if intent upon select- 
ing a piece of special dimensions. No 
human carpenter with measuring rule in 
his hand could have been more expert. 

In a moment the truth flashed into my 
mind and I realized that I was verily the 
human pupil of a little bird made famous 
by honored mention in Holy Writ. 

Why, the cunning worker had foreseen 
to the ridicule of my own confessed 
stupidity that in order to effectually bar 
the exposed side of the chamber it must 
of necessity select girders of successively 
increasing length and size. Thus, as I 
fancied it reasoned, a short stick would 
not span the top of the dangerous gap; 
while, on the other hand, a long stick 
could not be used at the bottom because 
it would strike smack against the side 
walls before it could be placed in position 
low enough. So all this clearly explained 
why the bird should exercise such studied 
care in selecting the large “timbers.” 

A few days afterwards I visited the 
scene of operations again, and by using 
an opera glass found that the nest was 
very nearly if not quite finished. The 
menacing gap in the ledge no longer ex- 
isted; for there was a solid bulkhead in 
its stead composed of longitudinal sticks 
tied and stiffened by interwoven bits of 
dry grass and such shreds of various 
waste material as only bird intelligence 
knows where to find. 

More interested now than ever, I took 
pains to climb into the attic of the three 
story building where from a narrow 
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gable window I could look obliquely 
down into the pretty nest now neatly 
lined with tiny feathers and thistle down. 
So much, then, for the sparrows and their 
house building. I say sparrows now, for 
during my later observations I had seen 
both Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow diligently 
working together. 

But to advert now to our alleged “‘i- 
bel” on the birds, I have only to say that 
it is very convenient for great men and 
ponderous books to tell us that the lower 
animals perform their actions by means 
of a tendency called “instinct ;’’ and thus 


_ divest themselves of all further responsi- 


bility in the matter. Confronted by this 
obscure declaration we are led as pupils 
in natural history to ask, “What is in- 
stinct?” The following definitions of this 
much-abused term are, perhaps, the best 
to be found in the English language: 

“Instinct is a propensity prior to ex- 
perience and independent of instruction.” 
—William Paley. b 

“Tnstinct is a blind tendency to some 
mode of action, independent of any con- 
sideration on the part of the agent, of the 
end to which the action leads.”—Richard 
Whately. 

“Instinct is an agent which performs 
blindly and ignorantly a work of intelli- 
gence and knowledge—Sir William 
Hamilton. 

Now such names as Paley, Whately 
and Hamilton stand high upon the roll of 
honor in the sparkling literature of our 
language; and yet the words of these 


great scholars are but as sounding brass 
and.a tinkling cymbal when they under- 
take to tell us what is the real import and 
inwardness of that occult and wonderful 
faculty in the mental essence of animals 
which scientists by force of circumstances 
have agreed to call “instinct.” 

“Aha!” my little sparrow would say, 
could she speak our language, “we per- 
form our actions neither blindly nor ig- 
norantly, as your famous Mr. Hamilton 


‘learnedly remarks; but God has taught 
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us to both reason and work according to 
existing circumstances, from cause to ef- 
fect; nay, even as your great logicians © 
would have it, a priori. And although 
five of our little bodies were sold in the 
markets of Jerusalem for two farthings, 
not one of us ever fell to the ground 
without our Father’s notice!” 

There, that is about the kind of ser- 
mon our little bird would preach to the 
utter discomfiture of human -wisdom, 
which, after all, is but “foolishness with 
God.” 

Verily, and in conclusion, we declare 
that it is a libel upon the birds to say 
that they build their nests guided only by 
that nameless tendency signified by the 
common acceptation of the term ‘“in- 
stinct.”’ 


The humblest creature God has made 
Fulfills some noble, wise design; 
And, dowered rich with reason’s aid, 

It boasts a lineage divine. 


L. P. VENEEN. 


BERYL. 


This mineral species includes a number 
of varieties which are highly valued as 
gems. These are, besides Bery] itself, the 
gems emerald, aquamarine and golden 
beryl. Chrysoberyl, it may be noted, is 
not a variety of Beryl, but a distinct spe- 
cies, 

While these gems all differ in color, 
they are the same mineral and are practi- 
cally identical in composition, hardness 
and other properties. In composition 
they are a silicate of aluminum and glu- 
cinum, the percentage being, for normal 
beryl, 67 per cent of silica, 19 per cent of 
alumnia and 14 per cent of glucina. 

The beautiful green color of the emer- 
ald is probably due to a small quantity of 
chromium which it usually contains, 
though some authorities believe organic 
matter to be the coloring ingredient. To 
what substance the other varieties of the 
species owe their color is not known. 

In hardness the varieties of Beryl differ 
little from quartz, the hardness being 7.5 
to 8 in the scale of which quartz is 7. 
They are somewhat inferior therefore to 
such gems as topaz, sapphire and ruby in 
wearing qualities, although hard enough 
for ordinary purposes. ; 

The specific gravity of Beryl is also 
about like that of quartz, ranging from 
2.63 to 2.80; the specific gravity of quartz 
being 2.65. The varieties of Beryl are 
therefore relatively light as compared 
with other gems. 

Beryl crystallizes in the hexagonal sys- 
tem. It usually occurs as_ six-sided 
prisms, commonly terminated by a single 
flat plane, but sometimes by numerous 
small planes giving a rounded effect and 
occasionally by pyramidal planes which 
cause the prism to taper to a sharp point. 

The crystals sometimes grow to enor- 
mous size, exceeding those of any other 
known mineral. Thus, one found in 
Grafton, New Hampshire, was four and 
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one-quarter feet in length and weighed 
two thousand nine hundred pounds. An- 
other in the same locality is estimated. 


to weigh two and one-half tons. » 
In the museum of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History and in the 


United States National Museum are ex- 
hibited single crystals also of great size. 
That in Boston is three and one-half feet 
long by three feet wide and weighs sev- 
eral tons. That in the National Museum 
weighs over. six hundred pounds. 

None of these crystals are of a high 
degree of purity or transparency, but the 
crystal planes at-least of the prisms are 
well developed. 

Beryl crystals have no marked cleav- 
age except a slight one parallel with the 
base. Where broken, the surface shows 
what is called conchoidal fracture, i. e. it 
exhibits little rounded concavities and 
convexities resembling a shell in shape. 

The mineral is quite brittle. Some 
emeralds even have the annoying habit of 
breaking of their own accord soon after 
removal from the mine. This can be 
prevented by warming them gradually 
before exposing them to the heat of the 
sun or other sudden heat. 

Beryl and its varieties, like tourmaline, 
are dichroic, i. e. the stones exhibit differ- 
ent colors when viewed in different direc- 
tions. This dichroism can sometimes be 
observed by the naked eye, but often not 
without the aid of the instrument known 
as the dichroscope. When seen it fur- 
nishes a positive means of distinguishing 
a true stone from any glass imitations. 

The varieties of Beryl have none of 
the brilliancy of the diamond and there- 
fore depend wholly on their body colors 
and their lustre for their beauty and at- 
tractiveness. Fortunately they exhibit 
these qualities as well by artificial light as 
by daylight. 

Ordinary Beryl is a mineral of com- 
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Golden Beryl (Siberia). Blue Beryl (Albany, Maine). Aquamarine (Ural Mountains). 
qquamaring (Conn.) 


Blue Beryl (Siberia). den Beryl (Conn.) Emerald in the Matrix (Ural Mountains). 


paratively common occurrence, being 
often found in granitic and metamorphic 
rocks. 

That of common occurrence is usually 
too clouded and fractured to be of use 
for gem cutting. There are many local- 
ities, however, where Beryls of gem 
quality occur. 

The finest emeralds in the world come 
from Muso, a locality in the United 
States of Colombia, seventy-five miles N. 
N. W. of Bogota. It is a wild and in- 
accessible region and the mining of the 
gems is a precarious occupation. The 
emeralds occur according to Bauer in a 
dark, bituminous limestone which is 
shown by fossils to be of Cretaceous age. 
As emeralds in other localities occur only 
in eruptive or metamorphic rocks, it 
seems probable that the Muso emeralds 
have washed in from an older formation. 
The emerald bearing beds are horizontal, 
overlying red sandstone and clay slate. 
Calcite, quartz, pyrite and the rare min- 
eral parisite are other minerals found as- 
sociated with the emerald. The manner 
of working these emerald mines is thus 
described by Streeter: 

“The mine is now worked by a com- 
pany, who pay an annual rent for it to the 
government, and employ one hundred and 
twenty workmen. It has the form of a 
tunnel of about one hundred yards deep, 
with very inclined walls. On the summit 
of the mountains, and quite near to the 
mouth of the mine, are large lakes, 
whose waters are shut off by means of 
water-gates, which can be easily shifted 
when the laborers require water. .When 
the waters are freed they rush with great 
tapidity down the walls of the mine, and 
on reaching the bottom of it they are con- 
ducted by means of an underground canal 
through the mountain into a basin. To 
obtain the emeralds the workmen begin 
by cutting steps on the inclined walls of 
the mine, in order to make firm resting 
places for their feet. The overseer places 
the men at certain distances from each 
other to cut out wide steps with the help 
of pickaxes. The loosened stones fall by 
their own weight to the bottom of the 
mine. When this begins to fill, a sign is 
given to let the waters loose, which rush 
down with great vehemence, carrying the 
fragments of rock with them through the 
‘mountain into the basin. This operation 


is repeated until the horizontal beds are 
exposed in which the emeralds are 
found.” 

The next most prominent locality 
whence gem emeralds are obtained is that 
in Siberia on the river Tokovoya, forty- 
five miles east of Ekaterinburg. The em- 
eralds here found are often larger than 
any yet obtained in South America, but 
they are not of so good quality. They oc- 
cur in mica schist (see colored plate), 
and often associated with the mineral 
phenacite, chrysoberyl, rutile, etc. 

Other localities whence emeralds are 
obtained are Upper Egypt (the source of 
those known to the ancients), the Heu- 
bachthal in Austria, and Alexander coun- 
ty, North Carolina, in our own country. 
The latter locality is no longer worked, 
but it has afforded a number of fine crys- 
tals. 

Aquamarines and transparent Beryls 


.are found in Siberia, India, Brazil, and 
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in many localities in the United States. 
Dana describes an aquamarine from Bra- 
zil which approaches in size, and also in 
form, the head of a calf. It weighs two 
hundred and twenty-five ounces troy, is 
transparent and without a flaw. In the 
Field Columbian Museum is to be seen a 
beautiful cut aquamarine from Siberia 
more than two inches in diameter and 
weighing three hundred and thirty-one 
carats. Here is also the finest specimen 
of blue Beryl ever cut in the United 
States. It was found in Stoneham, Me., 
is rich sea green color in one direction 
and sea blue in another. It weighs one 
hundred and thirty-three carats. Numer- 
ous other Maine localities have furnished 
gem Beryls. Golden Beryls are found in 
Maine, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and other United States lo- 
calities, as well as in Siberia and Ceylon. 
From them are obtained gems of rich 
golden color resembling topaz. 

Beryl of a pale rose color is sometimes 
found, and when of good quality is cut 
for gem purposes, but it is of too rare 
occurrence to be important. 

Emeralds seem to have been known and 
prized from the earliest times. They are 
mentioned in the Bible in several places, 
the earliest mention being in Exodus, 
where they are described as one of the 
stones making up the ephod of the high 
priest. 


Their use in Egypt dates back to an 
unrecorded past and they frequently ap- 
pear in the ornaments found upon mum- 
mies. Readers of Roman history will re- 
member that the Emperor Nero used an 
emerald constantly as an eye glass. 

The Incas, Aztecs and other highly civ- 
iilized peoples of South America were 
found using these gems profusely for 
purposes of adornment and for votive of- 
ferings when first visited by the Span- 
iards. It was partly the desire to secure 
these gems which led Cortez and his fol- 
lowers, early in the sixteenth century, to 
undertake the conquest of Peru. Some 
of the emeralds wrested from the Incas 
by Cortez and brought to Spain are said 
to have been marvels of the lapidary’s 

t.- One was carved into the form of a 
rose, another that of a fish with golden 
eyes, and another that of a bell with a 
pearl for a clapper. 

During the years following Cortez’ con- 
quest large quantities of emeralds were 
brought to Europe, and they became 
much more popular and widely distribut- 
ed than previously. Joseph D’Acosta, a 
traveler of the period, says the ship in 
which he returned from America to Spain 
carried two chests, each of which con- 
tained one hundred pounds’ weight of 
fine emeralds. © 

From what locality the Peruvians 
themselves obtained these gems is not 
known, unless it was the Colombian lo- 
cality at Muso, already described. The 
Spaniards were led to these mines in 
1558. They continued the working of 
them, and there has been practically no 
interruption in their operation since that 
time. 

The ancients had many superstitions 
regarding the emerald, one being that it 
had a power to cure diseases of the eye. 
Another was that it would reveal the in- 
constancy of lovers by changing color. 


“Tt is a gem that hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their troth or no. 
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If faithful, it is like the leaves of Spring; 
If faithless, like those leaves when with- 
ering.” 
So writes one poet. 
Again, they believed the emerald would 
blind the eyes of the serpent: 


“Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze.” 
—Moore. 


Of these traditions, perhaps the only 
one held in any esteem at the present 
time is that which associates the emerald 
with the month of June, making it the 
talismanic gem or “birth stone” of per- 
sons born in that month. 

The largest and most beautiful emer- 
ald known to be in existence at the pres- 
ent time is one owned by the Duke of 
Devonshire. This is an uncut six-sided 
crystal about two inches long and of the 
same diameter. It is of perfect color, al- 
most flawless and quite transparent. 

Like all other gems, the value of emer- 
alds varies much according to their per- 
fection. Those of the best grade are 
worth at least one hundred dollars a carat. 
The color should be a dark velvety green, 
those of lighter shades being much less 
valuable. Owing to the extreme brittle- 
ness of the mineral, emeralds usually con- 
tain flaws, so that “an emerald without a 
flaw” has passed into a proverb to indi- 
cate a thing almost unattainable. 

Aquamarine and other varieties of 
Beryl seem not to have been as highly 
esteemed as emerald by the ancients, al- 
though Beryl is mentioned in the Bible, 
and early writers describe gems evidently 
belonging to the species. They were 
probably “less well known to the ancients, 
as nearly all the localities from which 
aquamarines and Beryls are now obtained 
are of comparatively modern discovery. 
They are gems in every way as worthy 
as the emerald, however, and will doubt- 
less become more popular as their quali- — 
ties are better known. 

OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 
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SONG BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


“A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.” 


“New birds, new flowers, new pleas- 
ures,’ I murmur as my vision widens 
upon the, to me, new world of Arizona. 
A new delight indeed, notwithstanding 
the often impressed fact that the old foot- 
path-ways of Ohio are,'after many years, 
still but half discovered countries. But 
’tis human, this desire for novelty, and | 
am not at all in advance of my fellow kin- 
dred in arriving at that stage of blessed 
content which we see expressed upon 
every side of us in the lives of the lesser 
(?) creatures who abide without unrest 
until compelled by the necessities of ne- 
cessity to ‘‘move on.” But I echo Richard 
Jefferies: “a fresh flower, a fresh path- 
way, a fresh delight,” and am so far con- 
tent; and, truly, coming from the east of 
living greens, ’tis a new kingdom of som- 
ber mountains and sandy desert at which I 
have arrived. To an imaginative person 
it is a land filled with the echoes of a dis- 
tant past, even now but half heard and in 
my mind the golden glow of a day that is 
dead enfolds the silent hills, a silence of 
grandeur, not of nature which is here 
alive and keen to the fullest extent. With 
many other naturalists, I agree that if one 
desires to learn the secrets of the field and 
forest, one must go about singly and 
alone. There is something strange about 
it too, while one person alone is allowed 
to see many of the inner movements of 
wild life, when two or three are gathered 
together, they seem to intimidate the 
wood folk to an unlimited extent. 

But bird life in this far away territory, 
notwithstanding Dr. Charles Abbott’s ex- 
perience to the contrary, seems to me to 
be much more companionable and less 
timid than in the more thickly populated 
east, and also, bird curiosity is more no- 
ticeable than in those states where genera- 
tions of experience has obviated all desire 
for any close scrutiny or investigation of 
that queer biped without feathers. One 
has only to sit silent and quiet for a few 
moments to have his ornithological inter- 
est aroused by numerous visitors, who, 
with impatient “chips” and “twits” ques- 
tion his presence among them. While 


Gila county makes up her quota of song 
birds in quantity, she lacks something in 
decorative quality, at least so far as col- 
oring of plumage is concerned. There is 
no question but what the very arid at- 
mosphere of this section is not without 
its marked effect upon feather coloring, 
and on account of this dullness of plum- 
age, I was at first unable to classify 
numbers of birds who were perfectly fa- 
miliar to me in Ohio. Birds like the blue 
jay lose much of the metallic gorgeous- 
ness of their plumage and are under a 
veil as it were, showing a dull, bluish 
gray. The blackbirds also are decidedly 
rusty in appearance, hardly holding their 
own, with the great glossy ravens (Cor- 
vus principalis) who have so adapted 
themselves to civilization as to have be- 
come almost a necessity as purveyors of 
edible refuse and debris which accumu- 
lates in such abundance about the abodes 
of mankind, who are supposedly the 
most hygienic and cleanly of all creatures, 
but whose abiding places ‘au natural” 
present an unsightly spectacle in compar- 
ison with the nests of birds, but of course 
it is because our requirements are so 
much greater, and education has devel- 
oped a love of “accumulations” among 
us, herein must lie all blame. But we 
“progress” or so we have determined. 

However, I never see these dignified 
crows of stately motion moving about 
without remembering Virgil’s: 


“The crow with clamorous cries the shower 
demands, ; 

And single stalks along the desert sands.” 

r fy, Te Ra g Pre) 


But in Arizona his demand for show- 
ers is vain, for the absence of the “rain 
maker” is her greatest deficit. 

To return to the atmospheric or arid 
effect upon color, I fail to understand 
why the bleaching process is so obsery- 
able in feathers, yet the most brilliant 
and tropical coloring predominates in the 
flora. Does the plant world absorb all of 
the richest coloring matter of the sun- 
light, or do they possess an antidote to 
the alkaline properties of the air? Is at- 
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mospheric moisture that is not obtainable 
necessary in feather coloring? 
the plants here are sufficient unto them- 
selves, brewing their own sustenance as 
it were, as I have seen the Bisnaga, 
sometimes called “Well of the Desert” in 
which a deep hole had been cut, produce 
in a short time at least a cup full of wat- 
ery liquid, which is very invigorating to 
the thirsty traveler, and growing, too, in 
a sand as dry as powder, there not having 
ben a drop of rain near it in months, if 
not years, and dew an unknown quantity. 
This liquor seems necessary for the full 
fruition of the rich, yellow flower, so 
carefully guarded by immense fish-hook 
spines or barbs that is such efficient pro- 
tection to this species of cacti. As ef- 
fectual is this protection as is the veno- 
mous reputation of that much maligned 
saurian, the Gila monster (Heloderma 
suspectum), which is not one-half so bad 
as his looks would imply, but he is for- 
midable in appearance when he puffs 
forth his breath like a miniature steam 
engine and at the same time emits a 
greenish saliva from his mouth, which is 
to say the least a forbidding perform- 
ance, but I really believe him to be com- 
paratively harmless, for after consider- 
able acquaintance with his habits, I have 
only learned of one person being bitten 
by this reptile, and that was a man who 
was drunk and insisted upon tickling 
the Gila monster on the mouth and was 
bitten for his pains. The reptile had to 
be killed before its teeth could be un- 
locked. As an antidote an attempt was 
made to fill the man with whisky, but as 
_ he was already full but little could be 
accomplished in that line; when he got 
sober he was all right save that his hand 
_was somewhat paralyzed. 

There is a marked gregariousness 
among the song birds of Arizona or else 
the present abundance of all species gives 
one that impression, for the numbers are 
almost countless, though human depre- 
dators are fast depopulating the song- 
sters for the sake of their own pleasure 
or bird plumage for profit. While women 
anathematize men for their inordinate de- 
sire to kill something, they take an equi- 
vocal stand as critics, yet wearing a hat 
adorned with one or more dead bodies of 
birds. It is truly the old question of 
mote and beam re-enacted. 


Some of 


I do not remember of meeting with but 
one bird which I have been entirely un- 
able to classify or even learn its common 
name if it has one. It darts in and out 
of a thorn bush after the manner of a 
thresher or cat bird, and about equals 
them in size; is of a dull canary yellow 
in color save for a rich red cap slightly 
tufted and worn jauntily on top of his 
head. I have never heard any note from 
him save a startled chip, and have been 
unable to learn anything about him from 
the various bird histories. 

Dr. Abbott has remarked on the lack 
of vocal powers among the birds of Ari- 
zona, and says: 

“T listened hour after hour to these 
cheerful birds, fancying there was mel- 
ody in their attempts at song, and won- 
dering why, when their lines had been 
cast in such forbidding places, the gift of 
sweet song had not been vouchsafed 
them. Does the extremely dry atmos- 
phere have to do with it? Not a sound 
that I heard had that fulness of tone 
common to the allied utterances at home. 
At the limit of my longest stroll I heard 
a mountain mocking bird, as it is mis- 
named in the books, and his was a dis- 
appointed song. It was the twanging of 
a harp of a single string, and that a loose 
one.” ; 

This absence of note richness is a 
feature that I have not observed, and 
never have I heard a more musical chorus 
from bird throats as one after another of 
the many sorts and conditions awoke at 
sunrise. Many a time have I listened 
while camping on a lone mountain- 


‘top, where our only canopy was the pine 


fretted blue heavens, and heard the rich 
burst of song in which not a note lacked 
flavor; mocking birds, thrushes, orioles, 
wrens, finches, vireos, grosbeaks, robins 
(and their distinguishable note is likely 
to make one homesick) thrashers, blue 
birds, tanagers, etc., all filling in the 
score, as each was awakened and filled in 
the line of song, to say nothing of whip- 
poor-wills, owls and other night singers 
who have had “their day.”’ I feel sure if 
Dr. Abbott had given a little more time 
to the study of bird song in this territory 
he would have had no cause to complain 
of or discredit the vocal powers of these 
western songsters. 
ALBERTA A* FIELp. 


THE AFRICAN LION. 


(Felis leo.) 


The African Lion, familiar to the gen- 
eral public as the sulky tenant of a barred 
cage, ranges with freer strides through- 
out the length and breadth of Africa, and 
even extends through Persia into the 
northwestern part of India. Fossil re- 
mains show that at one time Felis 
leo inhabited the southern part of 
Europe as well, but the king of 
beasts was evidently considered good 
sport by primitive man, and he became 
extinct in Europe except where, in the 
Roman amphitheatres, and in many a 
meaner cage since, he has roared for the 
edification of the populace. 

The literature of all nations is full of 
allusions to the Lion; to his bravery, his 
grandeur and his strength. The old As- 
syrian kings carved pictures of them- 
selves in bas relief hurling javelins into 
crouching Lions, and many a sportsman 
is to-day beating the thorn-thickets and 
trailing over the sandy plains of Africa 
with the same unreasoning enthusiasm, 
yet hoping, perhaps, in a vague way to 
hand down his name along with the As- 
syrian kings by writing a book. It is the 
Lion’s misfortune as well as his glory 
that he is king of beasts. 

The Lion differs from the other Felide 
in the great strength and massive propor- 
tions of his head and shoulders, and more 
especially in the arrangement and growth 
of the hair on the body. Where, in other 
cats, the hair lies flat and close along the 


skin, the Lion is so clothed only on his. 


yellowish-brown body. The hair of the 
top of the head and of the neck to the 
shoulders stands erect or bristles forward, 
forming the beautiful and characteristic 
mane of the adult male and suggesting in 
a way not otherwise possible the massive 
strength of the great paws, one blow from 
which will fell an ox or crush the skull 
of a man without an effort. In most 
Lions the mane is of a darker color than 
the remainder of the body, being often al- 
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most black. The elbows, tip of tail and 
the under parts of the body are also 
clothed with this long, bristly hair, but 
it is found only on males above three 
years of age The females have smaller 
heads and shoulders and are of a uniform 
color ; 
In many minor ways the Lion is spe- 
cially adapted for his predatory life. Ev- 
ery tooth in his head is sharp pointed or © 
sharp edged The great canine teeth are 
set far apart in his square jaws and locked 
together like a vice The molars are 
transformed from grinders into incisors, 
yet are so strong that they will crack 
heavy bones. The papillz on the tongue 
are so developed that they resemble long, 
horny spines curved backwards, giving 
the tongue the appearance of a coarse 
rasp. With this rough tongue the Lion 
can lick the meat from bones as easily as 
a house cat eats butter, and should a 
friendly Lion lick his keeper’s hand the 
flesh would be torn and the blood flow. 
The claws are very large and sharp, and 
are so nicely sheathed in the soft cushions 
of his feet that the Lion neither blunts 
nor wears them down. Yet when he 
strikes with tense paws every claw is like 
a hook and a dagger to tear and cut. 
In seeking his prey the Lion lies in 
wait by springs and water holes and 
leaps upon his victims from the ambush 
of some bush or rock as vellow as his own 
tawny hide; or, failing in this, he sneaks 
up the wind and through the thickets and 
reeds of a watercourse or swamp and 
quickly leaps upon a surprised antelope or 
zebra or savage buffalo, crushing it to 
the ground by his great weight, while he 
strikes and tears it with paws and teeth. 
In cultivated districts the Lion prowls 
about the fields and villages, seizing cat- 
tle and sheep, and often, when he is old 
and lazy, rushes into some camp or hut 
at night and carries off aman. In many 
parts of Africa the natives build great 


corrals of thorns about their camps to 
keep the Lions away, and should one be 
heard in the night they light fires and 
wave torches until the dawn. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Lion 
attends to his own hunting, and when 
seen in the daytime retreats to some 
denser cover where he will not be dis- 
turbed. This is often cited as an evidence 
of cowardice, but is such a common char- 
acteristic of big game and of animals, 
and even men of undoubted courage, that 
it should not be held against him. There 
is no animal in the world which can con- 
sistantly hunt for trouble and survive, 
and so long as the Lion can keep his 
stomach filled and his sleep undisturbed 
he is probably content to waive the title 
of king of beasts. 

Lion hunting has been held a royal 
sport in all times, with the result that 
the Lion has been exterminated in many 
parts of its natural habitat and forced 
back into the wilder parts of desert and 
plain. Unlike the tiger, the Lion is rare- 
ly found in forests, and is unable to climb 
trees. He is ordinarily stalked in the day- 
time, when, with stomach full, he sleeps 
among rocks and bushes, or shot from 
stands as he approaches some water hole 
or carcass by night. The literature of 
African exploration and travel abounds 
with accounts of Lions killed by men and 
men killed by Lions. In these days of 
zinc balls and repeating rifles it is gen- 
erally the Lion that is killed. To the 
thorough-paced English sportsman like 
Sir Samuel Baker or Gordon Cumming 
the Lion hunt is recreation merely, and 
with their ten-bore rifles and British 
phlegm they are in no more danger than 
if they were chasing foxes through the 
dales of England. 

The family life of the Lion is very in- 
teresting and human. So far as is known, 
a single male and female remain together 
year after year, irrespective of the pair- 
ing season, the Lion feeding and caring 
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for his Lioness and cubs and educating the 
young in the duties of life. For two or 
three years the cubs follow their parents, 
so that Lions are often found in small 
troops. Cases have been reported where 
they have joined for a preconcerted hunt, 
and the Lioness often goes up the wind to 
startle game and drive it towards her am- 
bushed mate, following after for a share 
of the prey. Hon. W. H. Drummond, in 
“The Large Game and Natural History — 
of South and Southeast Africa,” gives the 
following account of the feast after the 
victim had been slain: ‘The Lion had 
by this time quite’ killed the beautiful 
animal, but instead of proceeding to eat 
it, he got up and roared vigorously until 
there was an answer, and in a few min- 
utes a Lioness, accompanied by four 
whelps, came trotting up from the same 
direction as the zebra, which no doubt 
she had been to drive towards her hus- 
band. They formed a fine picture as they 
all stood round the carcass, the whelps 
tearing it and biting it, but unable to get 
through the tough skin. Then the Lion 
lay down, and the Lioness, driving her 
offspring before her, did the same, four 
or five yards off, upon which he got up 
and, commencing to eat, had soon fin- 
ished a hind leg, retiring a few yards on 
one side as soon as he had done so. The 
Lioness came up next and tore the car- 
cass to shreds, bolting huge mouthfuls, 
but not objecting to the whelps eating as 
much as they could find. There was a 
good deal of snarling and quarreling 
among these young Lions, and occasional- 
ly a standup fight for a minute, but their 
mother did not take any notice of them 
except to give them a smart blow with 
her paw if they got in her way. There. 
was now little left of the zebra but a 
few bones, and the whole Lion family 
walked quietly away, the Lioness leading, 
and the Lion often turning his head to see 
that they were not followed, bringing up 
the rear.” DANE COOLIDGE. 


TROUTING BAREFOOT. 


*Twas a holiday joy when I was a boy, 
To follow the brook a-trouting, 

’Twas gold of pleasure without alloy, 
To trudge away through the livelong day— 
Not a bite to eat, or a word to say, 
And never a failing or doubting. 

Then home at night in a curious plight— 
Heavy and tired and hungry quite— 

With astring of the “speckles” hung out of sight, 
And a chorus of boyish shouting. 


Only a line of the commonest twine, 
Only a pole of alder; 
None of your beautiful things that shine— 
Tackle so nice and so high in price 
That a trout would laugh to be taken twice. 
And sing like a Swedish scalder 
, For a jump at a sign of a thing so fine, 
And scorn rough implements such as mine; 
Only a line of the commonest twine— 
Only a pole of alder! 


Wet to the skin in our raiment thin— 
Never a word of complaining, 
Never too late in the day to begin; 
Dropping a hook in the beautiful brook 
| _ Till day was taking his farewell look 
No matter how hard it was raining! 
Ah! few, indeed, would fail to succeed 
In the angling of life—if they’d only heed 
~ The trout-boy’s patience, whatever impede, 
And his joy, both in seeking and gaining. 


—Belle A. Hitchcock. 
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THE ALASKAN MOOSE. 


(Alces gigas.) 


The Alaska Moose is the largest of the 
deer family in America. Alces gigas is 
a comparatively new species, having been 
described in 1899. At present it is still 
quite numerous along the Yukon and its 
tributaries, though the influx of prospec- 
tors and the settling of the Klondike re- 
gion has already resulted in a marked 
falling off in Moose and an increase of 
Moose meat. In the winter this is the sta- 
ple diet of both Indians and whites, and 
on account of the high price paid—one 
dollar or two dollars per pound—many 
prospectors have found Moose hunting 
even more remunerative than mining. 

Alces gigas was first collected by Mr. 
Dall De Weese, of Canon City, Colo., who 
spent three months, in 1898, on the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, in quest of large mam- 
mals for the United States Museum. 
From the six specimens of the Alaskan 
Moose which he collected it is seen that 
this animal differs considerably from the 
Moose (Alces americanus) inhabiting 
the east United States and eastern and 
central Canada, being larger and more 
richly colored and having a much heavier 
mandible. Its general color is a grizzle 
of black and wood brown, darkening 
along the spine and changing abruptly to 
clear black on chest, buttocks and lower 
part of sides. ’ 

The horns of the Moose are very char- 
acteristic, being of immense size and pali- 
nated before and behind so that an aver- 
age full-grown pair weighs seventy 
pounds and shows a spread of forty-six 
inches between the points of the posterior 
branch as against a length of thirty-eight 
inches. Our illustration is a photograph 
of one with horns of remarkable size, 
measuring about seventy-one inches from 
tip to tip in a line across the head. It 
is not until the third year that the horns 
are palmated, and they increase in size 
from year to year. In the winter the old 
horns are cast, but they sprout again in 
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the spring, and by June have shed their 
velvet and appear a beautiful white. Al- 
though so large and characteristic, it is 
not known that they serve any more use- 
ful purpose than as weapons during the 
rutting season. In running through the 
woods the Moose throws his head back, 
and, despite the spread and weight of 
his horns, he is able to move about with- 
out breaking a twig. 

The clumsy shape of the head is accen- 
tuated by the hump on the nose, which is 
due to the excessive development of the 
nasal septum and of the upper lip, which 
is long and supple, and adapted to brows- 
ing rather than to cropping grass. The 
short neck of the Moose would in any 
case interfere with the cropping of grass, 
even if it were found in the snowy in- 
lands of Alaska, Its common food is the 


‘twigs and bark of willows and birches, 


which it rides down to reach the tops, 
lichens and mosses and the aquatic plants 
of summer. 

In winter the~Moose herd together 
in the snow, forming great tramped-down 
places called moose yards by hunters. In 
summer comes the rutting season, in 
which the great males shake their antlers 
and attack any animal that comes their 
way. With summer comes mosquitoes 
also, and these pester the Moose to such 
an extent that they are galled to a greater 
fury. So it is that the Moose is a most 
dangerous animal in the time when the 
ground is clear, the swamps full of mos- 
quitoes and his horns new-stripped of vel- 
vet for the fray. ; 

When the snow: lies so deep that he 
cannot travel even with his long legs, the 
enemies of the Moose have him at a dis- 
advantage, and often the yards are at- 
tacked by wolves or bears or, worse yet, 
by agile men on snowshoes. Killing in 
the snow is not recognized as legitimate 
sport, and is resorted to only by skin 
hunters or men lacking in the higher 
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ideals of sportsmen. The ordinary meth- 
od of hunting deer in the summer is by 
imitating the rutting cry of the male, the 
reply of the cow and the defiant challenge 
of the male again, followed by the thrash- 
ingandscraping of the trees and branches 
where the hunter lies concealed. These 
cries are produced by blowing through a 
birchbark horn, and on account of the 
blind fury of the rutting males they are 
often very successful in bringing them to 
their death. 

The Indians and half-breeds of the far 
North stalk the wary Moose where he 
beds himself down after a night of brows- 
ing, but so acute is his hearing and sense 
of smell and so great his cunning that 
only the trained woodsman can hope for 
success. Leaving his feed-trail abruptly, 
the Moose moves off to one side down the 
wind so that any one trailing him will 
be surely scented, and there beds himself 
down for the day. The Indian follows 
the well-defined trail of the Moose until it 
becomes fresh, and then by a series of 
circuits down the wind and leading back 
to the trail, like the semicircles of the 
letter B, he gradually approaches ‘the 
hiding place until at last, coming up the 
. wind, he sights his prey and, startling it 
by a slight sound, shoots it where it 
stands. 


The young are brought forth in the 
early summer and stay with their moth- 
er until the third year. During this time 
she defends them with the greatest fe- 
rocity from man and wild animals alike, 
using her sharp hoofs in striking out at 
wolves and men, often trampling them 
into the snow in her fury The new-born 
young are very helpless at first on their 
long, tottering legs, and, roaming as they 
do in a wild land of wolves and beasts of 
prey, they could scarcely survive at all 
without the protection of their mother’s 
knife-like hoofs. So long and awkward 
are the legs of Moose that in running 
through the woods the hind feet often 
interfere with the fore feet, throwing the 
clumsy animal ina heap. The falling of 
Moose while running was considered so 
unaccountable at first that it was assigned 
to attacks of epilepsy, but it has since been 
discovered that when galloping the 
Moose spreads his hind feet far apart in 
a more or less successful effort to avoid 
tripping up his fore feet. But when we 
consider his load of horns and the fallen 
trees and broken branches of his native 
haunts it is a marvel that he is able to 
outrun his foes at all, whereas the Moose 
is in fact the swiftest animal in the North- 
ern woods. DANE COOLIDGE. 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he waves a white mantle, 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle 
The cloud for his loom, 


How he weaves! 


How he weaves! 


In the light, in the gloom. 


~~ 


—Wayne Whistler, in the Record-Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DUCK. 


FOUNDED UPON FACT. 


“How queer, my child! what a long, 
broad mouth you have, and what peculiar 
Heek Ne 

It was my mother, a big brown hen, 
who spoke. I had stepped trom my egg, 
only a short while before, and as I was 
the only one hatched out of the whole 
thirteen, my poor mother was greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Now, to add to her troubles, there 
seemed to be something very peculiar 
about my appearance. 

“Yes,” she went on still watching me 
critically, “I have raised many families, 
but never a chick like you. Well! well! 
don’t cry about it. Your yellow dress is 
very pretty. It doesn’t pay to be too sen- 
sitive, as you will find, I am afraid, when 
you have lived with these chickens. Some 
of them are dreadfully trying. Dear! 
dear! how stiff I am! This setting is 
tiresome work.” 

“T wonder what sort of home we are 
going to have.” 

Our home, into which we moved a few 
hours later, proved to be an upturned 
soap box. Seven little chickens were 
there before us. 

“The same old story,” 
with a knowing air. “People imagine we 
hens have no sense. I did not hatch those 
chickens, but I am expected to care for 
them, as though I did. Some mothers 
would peck them so they would be glad to 
stay away.” 

She had too good a heart for this, 
however, and I was very glad to have 
these brothers and sisters. 

They were different from me, though, 
in many ways, principally, in their dislike 
for water. They hated even to get their 
feet wet, while I dearly loved to get in the 
pond, and swim around on its surface, or 
even dive down to the bottom, where stich 
nice fat worms lived. 

My poor mother never could under- 
stand my tastes. The first time she saw 


said my mother 


me on the water, she came rushing to- 
wards me, screaming and beating her 
wings. 

“Oh, my child! my child!” she cried, 
with tears in her eyes. “You will drown! 
You will drown!” 

I loved her, and so could not bear to see 
her distress. It was hard to be different 
from all the others. 

I had a little yellow sister who was a 
great comfort to me at these times. I 
could never persuade her to try the 
water,—but she always sat upon the edge 
of the pond while I had my swim. We 


‘shared everything with each other; even 
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our troubles. 

About this time, my voice began to 
change. It had been a soft little “peep,” 
but now it grew so harsh, that some of 
the old hens made unpleasant remarks 
about it, and my mother was worried. 

“Tt isn’t talking. It’s quacking,” said an 
old, brown-headed hen who was always 
complaining of her nerves. 

She was very cross and spent most of 
her time standing on one leg in a corner 
and pecking any poor chicken that came 
in hen reach a 

“Don’t you know why it’s quacking?” 
asked a stately Buff Cochin who was a 
stranger in the yard; having arrived only 
that morning. “That ce isn’t a chicken. 
She’s a duck.” 

“What you giving us ?” said a dandified 
Cock, who was busy pluming his feath- 
ers. “Whoever heard of a duck?” 

“Not you, I daresay,” answered the 
Buff with a contemptuous sniff. “It’s easy 
to see you have never been away from this 
yard. I have traveled, I would have you 
understand, and I know a duck, too.” 

“Well, I don’t care what you call her,” 
snapped the cross one. “I only hope She'll 
keep her voice out of my hearing. The 
sound of it gives me nervous prostration.” 

As for poor me,—I stole quietly away, 
and went up into a corner of the chicken 


——  — 


house to cry. I was a duck, alas! and 
different from all about me. No wonder 
I was lonely. 

My mother asked the cause of my 
trouble, and when I told her she looked 
sad and puzzled. “I don’t know what a 
duck is,” she sighed, “things have been 
strangely mixed. But cheer up. What- 
ever comes you are still my child.” 

That was indeed a comfort to me. For 
never had chicken or duck a_ better 
mother. 

There was consolation also, in what the 
kind old Buff Cochin told me. 

I had nothing to be ashamed of, she 
said, for ducks were much esteemed by 
those who knew them. 

From her this had more weight, for we 
all regarded the Buff Cochin as very su- 
perior. They were well born, and well 
bred, and had seen life in many places. 
Their husband, too, was a thorough gen- 
tleman. 

However, he also was having his 
troubles now. He was losing his old 
feathers, and his new ones were long in 
coming. Consequently, his appearance 
was shabby, and he staid away from the 
hens. 

Poor fellow, he looked quite forlorn, 
leaning up against a sunny corner of the 
barn, trying to keep warm. I believe he 
felt the loss of his tail feathers most for 
the young roosters who strutted by in 
their fine new coats, made sneering re- 
marks about it. 

I was very sorry for him, but my own 
troubles were getting to be as much as I 
could bear ; for just when I needed a sym- 
pathetic mother she was taken from me 
and her place filled by a big, bare-headed 
hen as high tempered as she was homely. 

“Raising a duck,” she said with a con- 
temptuous sniff at me. “I never sup- 
posed I’d come to that. Well, I’ll keep 
you, but understand one thing, don’t go 
quacking around me, and don’t bring 
your wet and mud into the house. I’m 
not your other mother. My children don’t 
rule me. 
breast saying my house is dirty. There’s 
no standing that hen anyhow. I’ll give 
her my opinion if she puts on her airs 
around me. There’s too much mixture 
here. One can’t tell where breed begins 
or ends.” 


I won’t have that Mrs. Red- - 
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It was not many days later, before my 
mother and Mrs. Redbreast came to 
words and then blows. The cause was 
only a worm, but it was enough. Mrs. 
Redbreast insisted that it was hers. My 
mother thought otherwise, and with a 
screech of defiance rushed upon her 
enemy. Dust and feathers flew. We chil- 
dren withdrew to a safe distance, and 
with necks stretched watched in fear and 
trembling. 

The fight, though fierce, was short. 
Our mother was victorious, but she had 
lost the tail feathers of which she had 
been so proud, and I am sure she never 
forgave Mrs. Redbreast. 

Like children, chickens and ducks grow 
older and bigger with the passing days. 

In time we were taken from our 
mothers and put to roost with the older 
hens and cocks. I was not made to roost 
so I spent my nights alone in a corner of 
the chicken house. 

It was quieter down there—for up 
above the chickens all fought ior best 
place, and their cackling and fluttering 
was disturbing. 

The old gentleman was very heavy. 
Not only was it hard for him to fly up to 
the roost, but equally hard for him to hold 
on when once there. Yet I could never 
persuade him to rest on the floor with me. 
Like his kind, he preferred the discomfort 
of sleeping on a pole—a taste I cannot un- 
derstand. 

I was four months old before I saw 
one of my own kind. Then, one day 
three ducks were brought into the yard. 
They did not seem to mind being stared 
at, but fell to eating corn and talking 
among themselves. 

“Horribly greedy,” said Mrs. Red- 
breast. “I for one don’t care to associate 
with them.” 

“Now you know what you look like, old 
quacker,” snapped the cross hen, with a 
peck at me. “My poor nerves will suffer 
sadly now.” 

These unkind remarks scarcely dis- 
turbed me, however. There was a new 
feeling stirring in my heart. I am afraid 
you will have to be a duck, and live a long 
time without other ducks, to understand 
it. Here were companions, whose na- 
tures and tastes were like mine, and I was 
content. 


LouIsE JAMISON. 


A LOST FLOWER. 


More than a hundred years ago a new 
flower was found in the wild and rugged 
mountains of North Carolina by Mi- 
chaux, a Frenchman, who had traversed 
many lands and known many perils and 
adventures in his search for rare plants. 
He had traveled through his native coun- 
try and Spain, climbed the Pyrenees, 
crossed sea and desert, been despoiled by 
Arab robbers, so that he arrived in Persia 
with nothing but his books left to him of 
his baggage. Luckily he cured the Shah 
of an illness, and was allowed to carry 
back to France many Eastern plants. He 
was then sent by his country to explore 
the forests of North America. In the 
mountainous country of North Carolina 
there were no roads, only Indian trails, 
traversed by a few missionaries and trad- 
ers. In this wild and lonely region he 
found a new flower, that belonged to no 
recognized genus, and was mentioned by 
no previous botanist. It was a modest 
little flower; its pure white cup rises on 
a wand-like stem in the midst of shining 
and and tender leaves, round in shape and 
prettily edged. He secured a specimen, 
but he had no leisure to study its habits 
in the “montagnes sauvages,” as he called 
these mountains in his own language. 
Rumors reached him of the French Rev- 
olution, and he immediately hastened to 
return home. He was shipwrecked on 
the voyage and lost nearly all his collec- 
tions. 

From this time the flower was lost, so 
far as any knowledge of its existence was 
concerned. But after the death of Mi- 
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chaux, our botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, hap- 
pened to be in Paris with the son, the 
younger Michaux, also a lover of plants. 
Very naturally Michaux showed his 
American guest his father’s new speci- 
mens of American plants that had es- 
caped the shipwreck, and Dr. Gray was 
much interested in this little flower, 
marked “Unknown.” 

When he returned to the United States 
he sought it in vain. All trace seemed 
to have disappeared. Year after year 
when he heard of anyone going to the 
North Carolina mountains he would beg 
the person to look for the lost flower. 

At last, someone, by chance, found a 
blossom, in early spring, growing in a dif- 
ferent locality, and not recognizing its 
genus or species, sent it to Dr. Gray, as 
one of the highest botanical authorities. 

As soon as Dr. Gray saw it he ex- 
claimed, with delight: “Why, this is the 
little unknown flower of Michaux.” ~ 

After its strange disappearance of a 
century it had again come to light. It has 
since been found in various parts of up- 
per South Carolina, and is now cultivat- 
ed by more than one florist and grower 
of rare plants. Its leaves are like those 
of the southern wild flower, the Galax, 
akin to the Pyxie or flowering moss, so 
it has been placed in the same family and 
named Shortia galacifolia, i. e., with a 
leaf like Galax. The first name is given in 
honor of Short, the botanist, a lovely way 
of keeping alive the remembrance of one 
who loved flowers. 

Evia F. Mossy. 


Hb POLAR BEAR. 


(Ursus maritimus.) 


The Polar Bear is the only aquatic 
member of the family being often called 
Sea Bear, asthe scientific name (Ursus 
maritimus) signifies. It is practically 
confined to the arctic zone, although vari- 
ous unwilling visitants have come as far 
south as Iceland and Newfoundland on 
the floating cakes of ice. In size the 


Polar Bear ranks next to the grizzly, 


with a doubt, perhaps, in his favor. He 
has the longest neck of any bear and finds 


it very useful in catching seals and fish 


under water. The coat is a silvery or 


creamy white, very long and thick, as 


might be expected in an animal which 
swims about in the Arctic Ocean and 
rests upon cakes of ice. The soles of 
the feet are very long and are covered 
with thick fur, which gives it a large un- 
slippery surface, and enables it to climb 
‘over ice with facility. 

The food of the Polar Bear consists 
principally of fish and seals, but the wal- 
rus often falls a prey to his strength and 
cunning, and when starved this Bear is 


_ known to eat marine grass in large quan- 


a te 


~~. © 


tities. Carcasses stranded on the beach, 


dead whales and marine animals afford 


him an opportunity to gorge himself to 
the utmost and make enough fat to keep 
out the chill of arctic waters. So fat 
do these great bears become that the 
pregnant female is able to bury herself 
in the snows of winter and hibernate, at 
the same time suckling her cubs until 
spring. The males do not hibernate, but 
may be seen all wintér. 

In hunting seals the Polar Bear enters 
the water at some distance from where 
his prey is basking on the ice and swims 
with great rapidity toward it, keeping 
well under water and raising the tip of 
his nose to the surface at intervals for 
breath. At last it rises beneath and in 


_ front of the seal and strikes it where it 


lies, or if it escapes into the water, cap- 
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tures it with ease, for he is a very rapid 
and expert diver. One has been known 
to dive from a block of ice and capture 
a passing salmon as deftly as a king- 
fisher catches a minnow. 

In Greenland the Polar Bear is known 
to swim from island to island along the 
shore, eating the eggs and young of the 
innumerable birds which nest there. 

Jacques Cartier, the French navigator, 
in the narrative of his voyage to New- 
foundland in 1534 gives a wonderful ac- 
count of the Polar Bear’s fondness for 
birds and eggs and the efforts which he 
will make to procure them. An “Island 
of Birds” was discovered off the coast of 
Newfoundland, “and albeit the sayd isl- 
and be fourteen leagues from the maine- 
land, notwithstanding beares come swim- 
ming thither to eat of the sayd birds, and 
our men found one there as great as any 
cow, and as white as any swan, who in 
their presence leapt into the sea, and upon 
Whitsun Munday (following our voyage 
to the land) we met her by the way, 
swimming toward land as swiftly as 
we could saile. So soon as we saw her 
we pursued her with our boats, and by 
maine strength tooke her, whose flesh 
was as good to be eaten as the flesh of 
a calf of two yeares old.” Captain Sabine 
reports having seen a Polar Bear swim- 
ming strongly forty miles from land and 
with no ice in sight upon which to rest, 
so the statement of Cartier is perhaps 
true. Very few cows weigh fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, but this is the recorded 
weight of Polar Bears, “as great as any 
cow,” killed by whaling crews in the arc- 
tic seas. 

In hunting the Polar Bear the Eskimos 
usually pursue them with dogs and 
having surrounded them, kill them 
with spears and harpoons, while they 
fight the dogs. In the water the Polar 
Bear is generally able to escape by swim- 


ming and diving and often it happens 
that by his strength and quickness he 
overturns boats and mangles the occu- 
pants before they can be rescued. The 
skin and fat of the Polar Bear are more 
valued by the natives of the north than 
his flesh, which is both fibrous and strong 
in flavor. The members of various arc- 
tic expeditions have been glad to eat it, 
however, Dr. Kane in particular, having 
had his life and that of his comrades pre- 
served for some time by the meat from 
the carcass of a great bear, which fell into 
a trap baited simply with an old and 
greasy stocking. Whenever possible his 
men shot the bears on the ice, and many 
pathetic scenes were witnessed by them 
when the mothers of cubs were killed or 
when the cubs being slain, their mother 
refused to leave their bodies, even when 
wounded. So great is the affection of 
these bears for each other that when one 
of a pair is killed the mate remains by 
the body, fondling and caressing it and 
trying to tempt it by food and endear- 
ments to rise again. 

It has always been very difficult to 
keep Polar Bears in confinement, on ac- 
count of the heat and lack of swimming 


facilities. The great bears at Bronx 
Park in New York City are probably the 
happiest in captivity; with a great. pool 
to swim in, rocks to climb and a deep cave 
down into the cool heart of a granite 
rock, where they can always retire and 
go into cold storage. Their happiness is 
largely due to the ingenuity and kindli- 
ness of William T. Hornaday, the direc- 
tor, who probably understands better 
what an animal wants than any man in 
America. But after he had provided 
everything that a well-regulated bear 
might desire, he was distressed to see his 
pets idle and sulking, taking no exercise 
and declining to utilize any of the facili- 
ties except the cold storage department. 
It was at this crisis that Mr. Hornaday 
heard from some whalers that in the arc- 
tic lands Polar Bears had been seen to ~ 
play with small boulders by the hour. At 
once he gave his pets a small boulder 
and immediately all changed. They 
pushed, they fought and struggled, rolled 
the stone up hill and down hill, threw it 
into the pool and dived for it—and have 
been happy ever since. They had been 
like children in a fine house, but with 
nothing to play with. 
DANE COOLIDGE. 


O, beautiful world of gold! 
When waving grain is ripe, 
And apples beam 
Through the hazy gleam, 
And quails on the fence rails pipe; 
With pattering nuts and winds,—why then, 
How swiftly falls the white again! 


—G. Cooper, ‘’Round the Year.” 
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BIRDS AND NATURE. - 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


In scattered plumes the floating clouds 
Went drifting down the west, 

Like barks that in their haven soon 
Would moor and be at rest. 

The Day sank down, a monarch tired, 
Upon Night’s sable breast, 


The wind was all but hushed to sleep, 
Yet now and then it stirred 

A great tree’s top, and whispering, 
Awoke a slumbering bird, 

Who half aroused, but only chirped 
A song of just a word. 


And in the west the rosy light 
Spread out a thousand arms, 
Each with a torch, whose crimson flame 
Stretched o’er the peaceful farms, 
And o’er the yellow corn, that lay 


Unconscious of all harms. 


Then changed into a waste of blue 
A desert tract of air, 

Where no rich clouds, like Indian flowers 
Bore blossoms bright and fair; 

And over all, a sense of want 


And something lost was there. 
—Walter Thornbury. 
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THE PINE GROSBEAK. 


(Pimicola enucleator.) 


Ere the crossbills leave the pine woods, 
Ere the grosbeaks seek the ash seeds. 
—Frank Bolles, ‘‘The Log-Cock. 


The name grosbeak, or great beak, is a 
common name for a number of birds that 
possess large, thick and strong bills which 
are adapted to crushing fruits and seeds. 
Unfortunately this name has been indis- 
criminately applied to the representatives 
of several bird families. 

The true grosbeaks are related to the 
goldfinch, the finches, the sparrows, the 
buntings and the crossbills. In fact they 
have some of the marked characteristics 
of the latter birds, as neither develop the 
fully adult plumage for several years. 

The Pine Grosbeak must be sought in 
the northern regions of the northern hem- 
isphere, where the vast forests of cone 
bearing trees are found, or among the 
coniferous trees of the high altitudes of 
the western mountain regions of the Unit- 
ed States. In the latter place they are 
not abundant. It seems to be at home 


and contented only in the cold, crisp air - 


of the far north and seldom seeks a more 
temperate climate except when the win- 
ters are unusually severe or there is a 
scarcity of food in its native haunts. It 
is a frequent winter visitor to the north- 
ern tier of the United States and is quite 
abundant, at this season, in Some portions 
of New England. Except during the 
nesting season the Pine Grosbeaks are 
gregarious and are frequently seen in 
flocks of fifteen or more individuals. In 
the winter cimate of the northern United 
States these flocks contain many more 
immature than adult birds, the younger 
ones seeming to be less able to withstand 
the severer cold of more arctic regions. 
Thus in this district the more brilliant 
plumage of the fully adult male is rare- 
ly seen, and becomes a valuable aquisi- 
tion to the naturalist, for the younger 
birds and the females are less showy. 
Speaking of the beautiful male bird, some 
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one has said, “Scarcely can the southern 
climes send us a more brilliant migrant 
than this casual visitor from the north.” 
There is a slight variation in the plum- 
age coloration and in the shape of the 
bills of the Pine Grosbeaks of widely 
separated regions. These variations have 
led ornithologists to group these birds 
under geographical races giving each 
race a ‘varietal name. 

Speaking of the Pine Grosbeaks of 
Siberia Mr. Seebohm says, “Almost all 
the forest districts are hilly and in the 
north, as the trees become smaller, they 
are’ also more thinly scattered over the 
ground and the interminable extent of 
wood is broken by occasional flat, open 
spaces and open marshes which become 
gray with flowers as soon as the snow 
melts. The scenery is much more park- 
like than further south and these birds 
are much more plentiful and more easily 
seen. In the large pine forests they pre- 
fer the banks of the rivers or the out- 
skirts of some open place and may often 
escape detection because of their habit of 
frequenting the tops of trees. Within 
the Arctic circle many of the trees are 
small and on the hilly ground they are 
scattered in small clumps. In places like 
these the Pine Grosbeaks may often be 
seen perched conspicuously on the top 
of a spruce fir, twenty or thirty feet from 
the ground but looking so much like the 
last spike of the tree as frequently to 
escape notice.” 

The Pine Grosbeak is a retiring bird 
and would seem to be somewhat shy as 
it does not frequent the roadside or in- 
habited places except when forced to do 
so by the lack of food. This, however, 
is not the case, for in the forests where 
it makes its home it is not difficult to 
approach it. It will frequently alight 
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and begin feeding within a few feet of 
an observer. 

The song of the European form of 
this species is said to be “exceedingly 
agreeable, varied, melodious, sonorous— 
sometimes strong, sometimes soft.” It 
is also a mocker and to a limited extent 
will imitate the voices of other birds. 
Dr. Cones likens its song to that of the 
purple finch and says that during the 
late summer and winter it is “clear, sweet 
and flowing.” Its call note is single, 
sweet and plaintive not unlike that of 
the well known bullfinch. 

Pine seeds seem to form the principal 
food of the Pine Grosbeak though it also 
feeds extensively on those of the birch, 
alder and related trees. At times it will 
descend to the ground and gather the 
seeds of herbaceous plants and may eat 
a few insects. Dr. Dall writing of the 
Pine Grosbeak as he found it in Alaska, 
says: “I have opened the crops of a 
great many and always found them filled 
with what I for a long time supposed to 
be spruce buds, but on closer examina- 
tion I found that they were the hearts 


of the poplar buds, with the scales and * 


other external coverings carefully reject- 
ed. I have never found anything else 
in their crops.” In those regions where 
the mountain ash abounds the berries of 
this beautiful tree form a very important 
part of their diet whenever it frequents 
such a district. 


The outer wall of the home of this 
denizen of the forest is constructed of a 
framework of slender fir or pine twigs. 
Inside of this wall and projecting above 
it is placed a lining of fine roots and 
grass woven with a fine hairlike lichen. 

The Pine Grosbeak seems to bear con- 
finement, but when caged it is said that 
after the first moulting the crimson color 
of the plumage is replaced by a bright 
yellow. Mr. E. W. Nelson observed 
these birds in Alaska and says, “During 
winter, while traveling along the frozen 
surfaces of the water courses of the in- 
terior it is common to note a party of 
these birds busy among the cottonwood 
tops, uttering their cheerful lisping notes 
as they move from tree to tree. I have 
frequently passed a pleasant half hour 
on the wintry banks of the Yukon, whil- 
making a midday halt and waiting for 
the natives to melt the snow for our tea, 


Jistening to the chirping and fluttering 


of these birds as they came trooping 
along the edges of the snow-laden woods 
in small parties. They rarely paid any 
attention to us, but kept on their way 
and were, ere long, lost to sight in the 
midst of the bending tree tops and silence 
again pervaded the dim vistas of the low 
woods. Beyond the faint, soft call note 
uttered as the birds trooped along 
through the forests, I never heard them 
make any sound.” 


THE ANNUAL NOVEMBER CONFERENCE. 


October had gone. ‘In north central 
Illinois many trees had lost all their 
gaily colored leaves; others were fast 
becoming bare. With the exception of 
a few goldenrod and aster blooms, the 
splendid autumn flowers were buried in 
banks of dead leaves. The sun cast daily 
smaller shadows. Only once in a while 
could the tree sparrow capture a belated 
beetle. The quiet of the woods was 
broken by the busy little Mr. Squirrel 
gathering his winter’s nuts. 

The pecking of Woodpecker Brothers 
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& Company was busily kept up; but most 
of the sweet-voiced birds had gone 
south. 

The merry voices of gay nutting par- 
ties were drowned in the rustling of dry 
leaves. Even Mrs. Chipmunk was start- 
led if she heard before she saw her own 
Mr. Chipmunk coming toward her. The 
woods seemed almost lifeless. 

Missing the bustling, restless life of 
their active summer neighbors, the birds 
still in the forest were beginning to feel 
lonesome. Some were loth to leave their 


homes and familiar places. Others who 
were touched with a desire to join the 
rovers were unwilling to forsake their 
old friends when skies were so dark and 
days so dreary. 

Finally they agreed to call a mass 
meeting to see if they could agree to all 
go or to all stay together. 

Then arose the question of how to get 
word to all the birds. Although he knew 
that he was out of tune, cheerful yellow- 
breasted Mr. Meadowlark said that he 
would do his best at whistling through 
the meadows for the purpose of letting 
his neighbors know of the meeting. Mr. 
Bob White agreed that instead of always 
calling his own name, he would go 
through the fields and along the edges of 
the timber where he was best known, 
calling his comrades. 

Mr. Blue Jay, Mr. Black Crow and 
Mr. Black-Capped Chickadee, who are 
always in voice, were urged to help. Mr. 
Crow was asked if he could not call 
“come” as easily as “caw.” Upon mak- 
ing a trial he found that he could. Since 
he has no fear either in the fields or near 
the towns, he was sent to scour the coun- 
try roundabout. Mr. Chickadee, who 
keeps a summer cottage in the thick 
woods, was asked to see that all the tim- 
ber birds were called. 

As the season was daily growing more 
cheerless, and as it was feared that some 
birds might not promptly obey the sum- 
mons, the fearless, fighting Mr. Jay was 
told to arrest all heedless or laggard 
birds. As this command just suited Offi- 
cer Jay, he started off in high spirits. 
Having no patrol wagon at his call, he 
took along Mr. Chickenhawk to help 
him manage those who must be brought 
by force. 

Although they said that they were 
anxious to have all the birds present, the 
Woodpecker Brothers and their partner, 
Mr. Nuthatch, said that they could not 
drop their work to roam over the state, 
but that they would help by pecking and 
pounding as noisily as they could so that 
the gathering birds might know in just 
which timber to alight. 

At last the day for the meeting came. 
The sky was sunny, but the air was chill. 
It was about the middle of November 
and the days were growing shorter and 
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shorter. You would be surprised to know 
how many different birds were present. 

The great strong Mr. Bald Eagle was 
chosen to conduct the meeting. This he 
did in good style. He told the object. of 
the meeting in a little speech: “Neigh- 
bors, friends and relations,” he said, “we 
have come together to discuss a very 
important matter. Spring came with all 
its beauties, fresh promises of life and 
new chances. Warmed with renewed 
vigor, we began our year’s work with 
great vim. You all know how hard 
every one of us has worked in building a 
home and rearing a family. Summer, 
with its plenty, has passed and our chil- 
dren are grown. Shall we join those of 
our old neighbors who have already left 
for other homes in the sunny southland? 
Or, shall we face the winter’s storm and 
cold here? Let us hear from every one 
present. Which shall we do?” 

As everyone waited for someone else 
to speak first, it was as quiet as Quaker 
meeting. After waiting a while, as jolly 
Mr. Robin is so well known and liked, 
Chairman Eagle called upon him. Robin ~ 
replied: “My summer in Illinois has 
been a pleasant one. Here are many 
fond ties. Wife and I have had a cosy 
home in which we have raised four of our 
five children. They are now happily fly- 
ing about. We have but one sorrow. 
cruel stone from a sling-shot killed our 
other baby.” Here Mrs. Robin cried so 
that he could not go on until he had 
pulled out his handkerchief and wiped 
his eyes. Her cousins, Mrs. Thrush and 
Mrs. Bluebird, tried to quiet Mrs. Robin 
by fanning her and holding some smell- 
ing salts to her nose. Choking back a 
lump in his throat, Mr. Robin went on 
talking. “We have found strawberries, 
mulberries, cherries and other fruits in 
plenty, and have never lacked for insects 
that are our reliance for food. But win- 
ter with ice and snow is coming. Jack 
Frost has already been here and has 
driven away most of our bugs and 
worms. Our bills are not strong enough 
to crack nuts. Wild berries which we 
can eat are almost gone. Unless the kind 
children scatter us plenty of crumbs, if 
it freezes so hard that we can get no 
more insects, sorry as we are to leave, 
we must go to a warmer country. But 
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we will go no farther than we must, and 
will return as soon as we can. We re- 
member that last year in December 
there was a spell warm enough for bugs 
to creep out and we came back for a five 
days’ visit. We preter to remain if we 
can get a living.” 

This started them all to talking, and 
they had to be called to order. Singer 
Bluebird said that he, like the Robins, 
cannot do without his bugs and worms, 
and must go where he can get them or 
starve. 

Mr. Quail, who likes to be called Bob 
White, said: “My dear plain little wife 
and my children very much prefer bugs. 
We are all so fond of them that we relish 
even potato beetles. Yet, in winter 
time—unless they are covered by a deep 
snow, we can find grains, weed seed and 
other things which will keep us from 
starving. In that case, we can go to the 
poultry yard and eat with the chickens. 
We fear freezing most. After all the 
good work which we do for the farmer, 
he might well afford to provide us a shel- 
ter. But it is to be supposed that he 
does not think of it. However, we will 
risk staying here.” 

Two chums, Mr. Crow Blackbird and 
Mr. Red-Winged Blackbird, who had 
been driven from a marshy place by Blue 
Jay, sat side by side on the same limb 
and were having fine sport making faces 
and winking at each other while the 
speeches were being made. Both can 
help the farmer. Mr. C. Blackbird can 
eat mice and the scattered corn kernels. 
Mr. R. W. Blackbird can pick smart- 
weed, ragweed and other weed seeds. 
Yet both declared that they could not get 
along without insects and they did not 
mean to try. “Down south,” said Mr. 
R. W., “if insects are scarce, there are 
plump rice kernels which taste better 
than old weed seed.” 

Up spoke Mr. Common Crow: “I 
would not be so particular. I teach 
my children to eat corn and mice 
and we can find both around the corn- 
crib. And we can always find a frozen 
apple in the orchard, or some potatoes or 
turnips in the garden, or a forgotten 
pumpkin in the field. These taste very 
good. If we are very hungry, we can 
pick up dead rabbits and birds. We will 
stay so as to be here when the farmer 
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begins his spring work. We are not 
afraid of his scarecrows. They never 
hurt us. We help the farmer so much 
that he will surely let us get a living 
around the farm. He will never miss 
what we eat.” 

A pair of Turtle Doves on a limb of a 
neighboring tree softly sang, “Coo, coo, 
we will stay, too.” 

There were several of the Wood- 
peckers present. The little black-and- 
white one with red patches on the sides 
of his neck, who is called Downy Wood- 
pecker, tried to speak for the whole fam- 
ily. We all must have our insects. God 
has given us long, strong bills so that 
we can peck holes into the wood in which 
bugs and grubs are hidden. Sometimes 
merely our tapping charms them so that 
they crawl out for us. If they do not, 
we can run out our long tongues and 
catch those beyond the reach of our 
bills.” 

His big red-headed brother went on: 
“Oh, yes! we can find enough to eat. I 
can leave the trees for hunting places for 
the rest of the family. There is plenty 
of food good enough for me in fence 
posts and telegraph poles. Besides, 7 
can eat cedar berries, nuts and other 
things. No need for me to go off ona 
tramp in search of food. Ha, ha!’ 
chuckled he, “I have already begun to 
lay aside for winter. You'll not catch 
me starving here. I know just where to 
find knot holes, cracks in railroad ties, 
loose pieces of bark and loose shingles 
on houses which hold a good supply of 
beech nuts and acorns. If I find an 
apple on the tree, I can bore into it for 
the seeds. Then there are choice bits to 
be found around the cow sheds and 
barns. We have no thought of going 
away.” 

The pair of Turtle Doves nestled 
closer together and again sang, “Coo, 
coo—we will stay, too.” Everybody 
smiled at their loving peace of mind. 

“T have already begun to hollow out a 
hole in a high tree for my winter home,” 
said Downy Woodpecker. 

“So have I,” said the pretty Golden 
Winged Woodpecker, who is nicknamed 
High Hole; “and it is in a place that just 
suits me in the tip top of a very tall 
fhees. 

| 


Mr. Nut Hatch rose to his feet. 


too hammer into cracks and holes such 
things as sunflower seeds, corn and nuts 
for winter use. Mr. Chickadee and I 
have agreed to work together. I hunt 
only on the trunks and larger - limbs, 
leaving the smaller branches for friend 
Chickadee. If he can not find quite 
enough he knows how to hunt around 
houses. Children who see him only 
when snow is on the ground call him 
Snowbird and sometimes kindly throw 
him crumbs.” 

“T can eat buds of some trees and 
seeds, too,” added Mr. Chickadee. 

Just then a Northern Shrike alighted 
in their midst. In an instant there was 
a flutter of great alarm. The cool head- 
ed chairman bade everybody to sit still 
and he would see to it that nobody was 
hurt. Because of his cruelty, you know, 
the Shrike is often called Mr. Butcher 
Bird. He catches other birds which he 
hangs on great thorns while he tears and 
eats their flesh. Even the English Spar- 
rows are afraid of him. 

Chairman Eagle explained the pur- 
pose of their meeting and Mr. Shrike 
promised to hurt no one. Looking 
around he said, “I have just come from 
my summer home in the north to spend 
the winter with you. I see gay little 
Winter Wren hopping around. As soon 
as there comes a northern snowfall 
heavy enough to cover the weed seeds 
there Mr. and Mrs. Snow Bunting will 
join us.” 

“How glad we will be to see them; 
glad to see them!” chattered happy 


Chickadee. “We will have a jolly game 
of snowball. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Da- 
da-day!” And he hopped along and 


around a branch one of the most light- 
hearted creatures living. 

Mr. English Sparrow wished to say 
something. “Our flock can always find 
a warm place and something—” 

Just then a hoarse voice was heard 
calling, “Who, who, who, who, ar-r-r-re 
your” As the feathered people must 
ever be on the alert to protect their lives, 
in a second all was as quiet as the grave. 
Thinking that some better dressed bird 
only meant to make fun of him and his 
many wives Mr. English Sparrow flew 
into a passion and began to pull off his 
coat. 
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Mr. Eagle told the crowd that there 
was no need of a scare. “That,” said 
he, “is only Mr. Barred Owl in yon tree. 
He has been roused by our talking. Put 
on your coat, foolish Mr. Sparrow.” | 

Mr. Jay could not let slip the chance 
to twit his neighbor. “Ha, ha!” said 
he; “you had better get enough more 
wives to teach you how to behave your- 
Seley 

Everyone looked around laughing. 
Thinking that night had come and that 
his friends from the next timber had 
come to make a call, Mr. Owl again 
broke out: “He-he-he-he, hi-hi-hi-In, 
ha-ha-ha-ha !”’ 

Mr. English Sparrow was vexed and 
ashamed, but being afraid to get into a 
fight he flew off. 

As it was getting late in the day the 
chairman said that the meeting must 
close. “It is useless to talk longer,” said 
he. “It is plain that our pretty Meadow 
Larks and other insect eating birds must 
move or starve. We shall be very sorry 
to see them leave and hope to meet them 
again on their return next spring. They 
are needed at the south. May God speed 
their journey. oa 

“But some of us must remain or shirk 
our duty. The Turkey Buzzards and 
their helpers must be heré to clean up 
the fields and groves and to clear away 
dead things washed ashore. If these 
things are not done the foul air next 
spring may make much sickness. Wood- 
peckers must keep at their work or plants 
will suffer next summer. Those who- 
can eat seeds must be active or the farm- 
ers will not be able to keep down the 
weeds. Grouse, Jay, Wax Wing and 
others who can manage berries and nuts 
must not leave or in a few years trees 
and underbrush will be so thick that there 
will not be room for them to branch out. 
Even our hated Mr. English Sparrow is 
needed to pick up droppings in the street 
and waste around houses. We are all 
needed—each to do his own bit of work 
in his own place and way. Although that 
may not be just what we prefer, may we 
all do our duty just as cheerfully as 
man’s friend, Mr. Turkey Buzzard, does 
his unpleasant tasks.” : 

Lovepay ALmirA NELSON. 
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THE FIELD SPARROW. 
(Spizella pusilla.) 


A bubble of music floats 

The slope of the hillside over; 
A little wandering sparrow’s notes; 

And the bloom of yarrow and clover, 
And the smell of sweet-fern and the bayberry 


leaf, 


On his ripple of song are stealing; 
For he is a chartered thief, 
The wealth of the fields revealing. 
—Lucy Larcom, “The Field Sparrow.” 


The Field Sparrow is the smallest of 
our sparrows and is quite easily distin- 
guished from the other species by its 
reddish bill. The common name is mis- 
leading, and perhaps it would be more 
appropriate to call this bird the Bush 
Sparrow, a name by which it is fre- 
quently known. Instead of the field it 
seems to prefer the pasture, with its 
weeds and bushes. It will also frequent 
the shrubby thickets that follow the re- 
moval of a forest. This shy bird has a 
somewhat extensive range, which in- 
cludes the eastern United States and 
Southern Canada. It passes the winter 
months chiefly in those states south of 
the Ohio river. 

The Field Sparrow when frightened 
does not retreat to the cover of foliage, 
as does the Song Sparrow, but flies to an 
exposed position on top of bush or low 
tree, where it can watch and await de- 
velopments. In the fall they frequently 
gather in small flocks. If disturbed all 
will fly to the nearest bushes, and in 
perching will cluster close together. 

The Field Sparrow is all the more in- 
teresting because of its shyness. Mr. 
Keyser speaks of it as “a captivating lit- 
tle bird, graceful of form and sweet of 
voice, singing his cheerful trills from ear- 
ly spring until far past midsummer. The 
song makes me think of a silver thread 
running through a woof of golden sun- 
shine, carried forward by a swinging 
shuttle of pearl.” Mr. Chapman says: 
“There is something winning in his ap- 
pearance; he seems such a gentle, inno- 
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cent, dove-like little bird. His song is in 
keeping with his character, being an un- 
usually clear, plaintive whistle, sweeter to 
the lover of birds’ songs than the voice of 
the most gifted songstress.” It is not 
possible to describe the song in words, 
for it varies greatly. No two birds seem 
to have the same song and the same bird 
may vary its song. Locality also seems 
to affect its character. It is the sweetest 
at the going down of the sun and in the 
early twilight. To hear it then, in the 
absence of all other sounds, is indeed 
soul inspiring. 

Its delicate nest, too, becomes the love- 
ly character of this little bird. This 
small house is usually placed near the 
ground in a low shrub, or on the ground 
where ‘it is well protected by tall grasses. 
The nests are not usually found near 
fence rows, but rather in*less public 
places, on hillsides and nearer the center 
of the field. When possible, a thorny 
bush is chosen. The nest is constructed 
of fine grasses and very fine roots loosely 
woven together and lined with finer 
grasses, hair and the delicate bark fibers. 

Writing of the finding of a Field Spar- 
row’s nest near the top of a hill, some 
one has said: “How ‘beautiful for situa- 
tion’ is this tiny cottage on the hill! Here 
the feathered poets may sit on their leafy 
verandas, look down into the green val- 
leys and compose verses on the pastoral 
attractions of Nature. One is almost 
tempted to spin a romance about the 
happy couple.” 


DISHRAG VINES. 


Margie was cross. It was a rainy day, 
and she was having to sew; two things 
she hated. 

“T think it might rain on school days. 
And I wish dish-cloths had never been 
invented,” she exclaimed, jerking her 
thread into a tangle. 

“You ought to move down south,” 
quietly said her aunt. 

“Why? Don’t they have rain and dish- 
cloths there?” 

“Yes, of course they do; and I will tell 
you a true story, if you will promise not 
to complain the least bit for the rest of the 
day.” 

Margie promised ; and, after threading 
a needle, her aunt began: 

“When I was in Georgia, last October, 
I saw a queer vine growing over the porch 
of an old negro’s cabin. It looked like a 
pumpkin vine, with its great coarse leaves, 
and it had green, gourd-like seed pods, or 
fruit, hanging all over it. I asked the old 
colored man, who was hoeing near by, 
about it, and he said, in surprise: ‘Lawsy 


me! Didn’ you neber heerd tell ob a dish- 
rag vine afore?’ 

““Dishrag!’ I echoed. 

“ “Ves, they grows dishrags on ’em,’ he 
answered. Then, pulling off one of the 
funny gourds, he cut it in two and showed 
me the matted fibers inside. It seems 
when these halves are dried in the sun, 
that they become something like a tough 
sponge. : 

“He seemed very proud of the fact that 
his wife had used one for a whole year, 
and asked, in a tone half of pity and half 
of disgust, ‘Does you all hab ter use er 
rag?’ He was pitying me just as I was 
sorry for him! It was too funny to see ~ 
him hobble off, shaking his head and 
laughing at a white woman who ‘neber 
knowed nothin’ *bout dishrag vines!’ ” 

“Will you bring me one next winter, 
aunt?” Margie asked. 

“Do you want to wash my dishes with 
pe” 

“N-no. I’d rather hem cloths, I 
b’lieve: but I’d like to try it on my doll 
dishes.” 

Lee McCrae. 


A SNOW-FLAKE. 


Once he sang of summer, 
Nothing but the summer; 
Now he sings of winter, 

Of winter bleak and drear: 
Just because there’s fallen 

A snow-flake on his forehead, 
He must go and fancy 

’Tis winter all the year! 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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NEIGHBORING WITH NATURE. 


We were at breakfast one morning, 
when a loitering breeze from the woods 


filled the room with delicious aroma. The: 


graceful spring flowers and the wild fruit 
trees were just beginning a life of prom- 
ise. 
“There’s sweet smelling fern in that,” 
exclaimed Charley, sniffing critically. 

“T think it’s from the crab-apple trees 
by the chalybeate spring,” said grandma. 

“No, it’s the chicksaw plums by the 
creek,” cried Margaret. 

“Tt ’mells ’ike *bacco moss to me,” mur- 
mured Pearl, touching the tip of her nose 
with her dainty forefinger. 

“T know what it is,’ asserted Grace; 
“it’s the wild cherry tree; it’s full of blos- 
soms.”’ 

“There’s Ginseng in it somewhere,” 
laughingly commented papa. 

“Ginseng ?” cried the children. “What’s 
that ?” 

“The name of a plant in the wood. The 
word is supposed to be of Chinese origin. 
The Iroquois called the root garentoqucu, 
literally, legs and thighs separated. The 
plant belongs to the genus Pauax, and it 
it is a great medicine with the Chinese. 
We export it in large quantities, but 
northern Asia grows it is well as we.” 

“And there is some in our wood?” 

“Yes, I saw some yesterday near the 
tobacco-plant bed.” 

“Can we go for some as soon as we 
have finished breakfast ?” 


“Yes, and I will go with you. A walk 
through the wood will be good for us; I 
feel like I had slept a hundred years and 
been one of Tennysons characters in The 
Day Dream.” 

“And J,” said the artist, “will take my 
pencil and sketching block.” 

Six plants were found, all having good 
long roots. 

“What you have now would cost you 
a quarter of a dollar if you were buying 
it,’ said papa. 

“One could live very well then, by 
gathering Ginseng to sell,’ commented 
practical Charley. 

“Why, yes, you remember old Uncle 
Baskett, the colored doctor?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. \“He cured 
toothache by hanging a rabbit’s foot 
about your neck.” 

“And fits with a four-leafed clover,” 
cried Gracie. 

“He made his living,’ went on papa, 
“after he was freed, by collecting the 
roots of Ginseng, Calamus and other 
medicinal plants, and it was then, too, he 
gained his almost marvelous knowledge 
of herbs, becoming famous, even among 
the white people, for his success in curing 
certain diseases.” 

“T think this leaf and root are accu- 
rate,” said the artist presenting the sketch. 

“Ora. l, 7 ered the children. “You 
must go with us every walk we take.” 

Sallie Margaret O’ Malley. 


Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill; 
Cold clouds drift slowly west; 
Soft flocks of vagrant snow flakes fill 
The redwing’s empty nest. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “‘ Landscape.” 
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THE CAROLINA WREN. 


(Thryothorus ludovicianus.) 


This little brown bird is sufficiently 
hardy to remain throughout the year a 
resident of the localities which it fre- 
quents. This is true except in the north- 
ern part of its range, which covers the 
eastern United States as far north as 
the states of Wisconsin and Connecti- 
cut. 

The Carolina Wren does not enjoy 
the society of men and unlike its rela- 
tive, the house wren, does not seek 
“the cozy nooks and corners about the 
house of man,” but rather the distant 
shrubbery and the forest. Here it hides 
and is more often heard than seen. In 
spite of this show of timidity it is not 
so shy and retiring as it would seem. 
It loves the privacy and seclusion of the 
forest yet it will frequently visit the gar- 
den and explore outhouses. “If we at- 
tempt to penetrate its hidden resorts it 
hurries away into deeper recesses with 
a low fluttering near the ground, or 
scrambling and hopping from one ~bush 
to another, very likely mocking us with 
its rollicking song as soon as it feels 
perfectly secure. 

It is restless and curious like the other 
wrens. Perhaps it is even more inquis- 
itive than its sister species, for it is cer- 
tainly more active. Frightened from a 
favorite perch the Carolina Wren will re- 
turn and, from a safe cover of foliage, 
slyly examine the cause that disturbed it, 
“peering from among the leaves with an 
inquisitive air, all the while teetering its 
body and performing odd nervous antics 
as if it were possessed with the very spirit 
of unrest.” When disturbed it seems to 
challenge the intruder with a chattering 
note that has a harsh and decidedly quer- 
ulous tone. 


It seems almost incredible that such a 
delicate and sprightly being should ex- 
hibit so much temper and resentment. 
Intrusion of its chosen territory by its 
own kind is resented even more vehe- 

The Carolina Wren possesses a won- 
»derful vocabulary with appropriate notes 
for all occasions. It is highly musical. 
Its song is rich and sweet, voluble and 
melodious, loud and clear and seemingly 
as happily delivered in one season as in 
another. Mr. Chapman says: “He is 
sometimes called Mocking Wren, but the 
hundreds of birds I have heard were all 
too original to borrow from others. In 
addition to his peculiar calls he possesses 
a variety of loud, ringing whistles some- 
what similar in tone to those of the tuft- 
ed titmouse or cardinal and fully as loud, 
if not louder} than the notes of the lat- 
feta 

It is difficult to state its preference in 
regard to its choice of nesting sites, for 
it will select any place that suits its fancy. 
The hollow of a tree or a stump, a thick- 
ly branching shrub or a secluded nook in 
some unfrequented outhouse, perhaps 
with a knothole for a doorway—all these 
places are equally suitable and some one 
of them will meet the taste of this posi- 
tive little bird. 

The materials used in the construction 
of the bulky nests are any fibrous sub- 
stance, sticks, leaves, fine grasses and “in 
fact trash of any kind.” The lining of the 
ball-like nest, which has a side entrance, 
is made of finer fibers, hair and grasses. 
In this cozy home are laid from four to 
six creamy white eggs which are “vari- 
ously marked with reddish brown and 
lilac, in a wreath or cluster at the larger 
end.” 
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FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES. CAROLINA WREN. COPYRIGHT 1901, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO. 
443 (Thryothorus ludovicianus.) 
4 About Life-size. 
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It was Thanksgiving Day in Kansas. 
The sun still shone warm over the yellow 
cornfields and the brown prairies, tho’ 
there was a hint of frost in the air, and 
the nearly bare trees stood as ominous 
tokens of the coming winter. The au- 
tumn wind blew a perfect gale from the 
southwest. Down in the valley by the 
river the sand was flying in stinging 
clouds, jerking the few remaining yellow 
leaves from the cottonwoods, ruffling the 
waters of the Ninnescah, beating the 
purple veil from the hedges where the 
autumn sun had tangled it, bending the 
long reeds, and drifting in little mounds 
beneath the wild-plum bushes. 

On the uplands where the curly buffalo- 
grass spread its thick brown carpet, the 
whitened heads of the golden-rods bent 

before the wind, the sage-grass waved its 
long yellow stalks, and the sunflowers 
rattled their bare stems and brown heads 
together. 

Behind the shelter of one of the sand- 
hills beside the Ninnescah river a strange 
assembly of birds and beasts and creeping 
things had gathered. 

A couple of rough-coated, sharp-eared 
gray coyotes were rolling and tumbling 
over one another in a good-natured 
scuffle. : 

A bunch of quails were picking up the 
seeds which the wind shook from the sun- 
flower pods above them, while a few 
brown prairie chickens lay sunning 
themselves upon the sand. 

A long-eared jackrabbit sat erect upon 
his haunches in solemn dignity, acting 
as umpire to the coyotes’ prize-fight; 
while his cousin, the little cotton-tail rab- 
bit, nibbled at some tender twigs that 
grew near by. 

A rattlesnake was curled up in the sun- 
niest place to be found, and his compan- 
ions, the cunning brown prairie dog and 
the little grey owl, sat near by. 

Sand lizards flashed here and there be- 
neath the plum bushes, and the guest of 
honor—a huge mountain lion—lay doz- 
ing within the shelter of the thicket. 
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THANKSGIVING. BY THE NINNESCAH. 


Blue jays, blackbirds, brown thrushes, 
scarlet-coated redbirds, sparrows and 
yellowhammers flitted from bush to 
tree: meadow larks trilled their cheer- 
ful song; while up on the topmost twig 
of a tall cottonwood tree a mockingbird 
swung in the wind and poured his whole 
soul through his little throat in a won- 
deriul stream of melody. 

All the delegates of the animal world 
being at last assembled, the jackrabbit— 
in consideration of his dignity—was made 
master of ceremonies, and called the as- 
sembly to order in the following words: 

“My honorable friends, the birds and 
beasts and reptiles of Kansas: We have 
assembled here today to hold a sort of 
Thanksgiving service. 

“Once every year men gather them- 
selves together to count over the good 
things that have come to them, and to 
congratulate one another over the evils 
they have missed. 

“Tt may occur to some of you that we 
birds and beasts have little for which to 
be thankful in these days when dogs and 
men are sO numerous, and when life is 
attended with so many privations and 
dangers. But, upon careful thought, I 
think each one present will be able to add 
an item to our list of blessings of the 
past year that will encourage us through 
the winter days so near at hand. 

“Our friend and guest, the mountain 
lion, will please to address us.” 

The mountain lion opened his fierce 
eyes, stretched his huge paws, rose slowly 
to his feet, and shook the sand from his 
rough coat. 

In spite of the truce of the occasion, the 
smaller animals eyed him with evident 
terror, and the prairie chickens fluttered . 
their wings as if ready to fly away from 
so dangerous a neighbor. 

“What have I to be thankful for?” the 
lion asked in harsh tones. “I am thank- 
ful that 1 have come through the year 
with a whole hide in spite of dogs and 
guns and men. I am thankful that dogs 
are afraid of me, and that men dare not 


attack me single-handed. I am thankful 
that after all my wanderings from the 
solitudes of the Indian Territory moun- 
tains, I have found this comparatively 
safe retreat among these sandhills and 
plum thickets. Calves, and pigs, and 
chickens—and rabbits—have been abun- 
dant; so I have no cause to complain of 
poor living. Kansas would be paradise 
if it contained neither dogs nor men.” 
He ground out the last sentence with a 
growl which would have caused both 
dogs and men to tremble if they had 
heard it, then lay down and resumed his 
nap beneath the bushes. 

A respectful silence had fallen over the 
assembly; for “Who shall follow the 
king ?” 

As soon as the jackrabbit had gotten 
over that terrible reference to rabbits 
enough to steady his voice, he called upon 
the coyotes for remarks. Both sprang 
briskly to their feet, and as neither one 
would give way to the other, they ad- 
dressed the assembly in alternate barks: 

“T am thankful that I am so swift a 
runner that no dog can catch me.” 

“And I am thankful because I can 
scare almost any dog that tries to catch 
me, 
turn on them 

“Chickens and ducks and geese are 
plentiful; and though the chickens learn 
to fear us and roost high, ducks and geese 
are always on the ground and can neither 
fly nor run.” 

“This has been a fine season for young 
pigs, and I also caught several lambs that 
made tender eating.” 

“There are such delightful thickets 
along the rivers and streams, that coyotes 
have plenty of safe hiding places. I have 
made good burrows beside the Ninnescah 
and Arkansas rivers, the Cowskin and 
Honey creeks, and I go back and forth at 
pleasure. Yes, Kansas is a pretty good 
country for coyotes—barring the dogs 
and men.” 

“Yes, barring the dogs and men.” 

Both coyotes sat down and the little 
cotton-tail spoke: 

“Life is hard and dangerous for a rab- 
bit at best. There are so many enemies to 
fear, and even our swift flight often fails 
to save.us. I have fared well this year. 
I found a place where the farmer keeps 
no dogs and owns no gun. To be sure, 


?? 


he had woven-wire fences around his gar- 
den and his young orchard, but I found a 
cunning little hole in the fence behind 
one of the grapevines that was just made 
for a door for a poor little rabbit, and I 


_ tell you I have lived high. Such peas and 


How they do run and howl when I 
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lettuce and cabbage as that man did have! 
Enough for twenty rabbits likeme. Then 
for a change I nibbled the tender shoots 
on the grapevines, and now am expecting 
to get my living this winter by gnawing 
the bark from several hundred young 
fruit trees which he has set out. I have 
already found a hole under the fence. So 
I have cause to be thankful to-day.” 

The little prairie dog sat up stiffly and 
tried to look dignified as he addressed the 
assembly. 

“Life has been full of ups and downs for 
me and for my friends, the rattlesnakes 
and owls. We had made a fine burrow in 
a broad pasture, and all last year we lived 
there in peace. This year the man who 
owned it concluded to plow it up for a 
cornfield; and the first thing he did, he 
turned the water from a slough right into 
our beautiful prairie dog town and flood- 
ed all our carefully dug homes. Many 
of my brothers and cousins were drowned 
or rushed out of their holes only to be 
slain by the dreadful dogs and men. 

“T was more fortunate, because I had 
run one of my tunnels in an uphill direc- 
tion for fear that water might some time 
trouble us. When the flood came I re- 
treated to this high point and saved my- 
self, altho the water almost reached me, 
and I was obliged to stay there for several 
days before I could make my way out. 

“Now I have a pleasant home here 
among the sandhills, and I have been 
careful to dig a good upper story with an 
opening through which I can escape in 
time of need. The rattlesnake and the 
owl share my humble home, and we live 
in peace together.” 

The owl nodded his wise head, and the 
snake shook his rattles in approval of this 
address which included themselves, and. 
made it unnecessary for them to add their 
voices to the speechmaking. 

A little green lizard roused himself 
frora his warm glace in the sun and add- 
ed his squeaky voice to the general con- 
ference: 

“T know nothing about dogs and men. 
My brothers and I live here upon the 


sandhills where insects are plenty and en- 
emies are few... We spend hours in bask- 
ing in the delightfully hot sun, and if any 
noise alarms us dart to our hjding places 
beneath the roots of the bushes or under 
some rotten log or tree. We are of sev- 
eral colors, gray, green, yellow or brown, 
and when we lie still upon the sand or on 
logs or under leaves it is hard for any 
beast or bird or man to see us. We may 
have few blessings, as the world goes, 
but we at least have nothing of which to 
complain.” 

The prairie chickens were next called 
upon for an account of themselves, and 
answered : 

“We are the sole representatives of the 


‘great coveys of birds of our kind that 


used to make their homes upon these 


prairies. Their drumming could be heard ~ 


within the thickets, and the swift whir- 
ring of their brown wings as they beat 
the air in their diagonal flight. Life was 
a pleasure to prairie chickens in those 
good old days before we were born. 

“Now it is different. Men learned to 
consider our flesh a delicacy and hunted 
us down. They even grudged us the 
grain that we gathered from their broad 
wheat and corn fields and treated us as 
common robbers. Now only a few of us 
are left, and we dare not call our lives 
our own. We have learned to be very 
shy and to hide in the most solitary places. 
Still, life is not all trouble. The winters 
in Kansas are short and usually mild, 
there are plenty of good warm thickets 
and hedges, and there is always plenty 
for birds to eat, unless the snow is un- 
commonly heavy. So we manage to be 
happy and take each day as it comes.” 

The quails trooped forward as the 
prairie-chickens ceased speaking. 

“We are the farmer’s friends,” said 
they, “and therefore the farmer is 
friendly to us. We eat the bugs and 
worms that would destroy his crop. We 
take a little of his grain now and then, 
but we more than repay the damage by 
our warfare upon the bugs. 

“We have been so fortunate as to find 
a farmer who appreciates us, and will 
allow no one to shoot us. So our year 
has been peaceful, and we have been 
bountifully fed.” 

An ungainiy toad hopped forward as 
the quails ceased speaking: 


“T do not look much like a quail, and 
can neither fly nor run nor sing; but I 
also am the farmer's friend, and am al- 
ways ready to seize my opportunities 
when they come in the shape of flies and 
bugs. I may not be beautiful, to some 
unappreciative eyes, but I am at least 
useful.” 

The birds having selected the chatter- 
ing jay to speak for them, he raised his 
voice as follows: 

“My friends desire me to say that our 
lives are lived above most of the things 
that annoy the rest of you. Floods and 
dogs and fences do not trouble us: still, 
we have dangers enough of our own. 
There are snakes that climb to our nests 
and destroy our young. There are 
prowling cats, and pouncing hawks, and 
boys with bean-shooters, and men with 
guns, all of whom are lying in wait for 
our lives. We are so common and so 
numerous that men fail to appreciate 
what we do for them. We make their 
groves bright by our brilliant plumage, 
and gay with our cheerful songs. We 
eat millions of caterpillars and bugs and 
worms. To be sure, we eat some of the 
grain and peck the ripest fruit, but then 
that should be looked upon as our just 
reward for our labors in men’s behalf. 
Some of us will soon be taking our flight 
to southern climes, but many of us will 
remain here in the friendly shelter of 
the thickets until spring comes again.” 

What more the blue jay might have 
said was cut short by a great crackling 
of the bushes, which startled all the 
birds and smaller animals, and caused 
even the mountain lion to raise his head 
and sniff suspiciously. 

Their alarm was quieted by the ap- 
pearance of an old white horse who 
looked around upon the assembly .and 
asked : 

“What is all this? How does it come 
that coyotes and rabbits, birds and liz- 
ards and insects and lions’—very re- 
spectfully—“are associating in peace to- 
gether ?” 

The object of the meeting was ex- 
plained to him, and he was asked to add 
his word to the Thanksgiving service. 

“What have I to be thankful for? 
Look at my bones almost sticking 
through my skin, my knees strained and 
my eyes amost blinded by pulling too 


heavy loads, my wind broken by hard 
driving, my skin scarred by cruel blows. 
Life has been all hard work, with scanty 
food and little rest. What have I to be 
thankful for? I do not know, unless it 
is that my cruel master died last night, 
and can never beat and curse and starve 
me any more. This is scanty pasture 
here among the sandhills, but it is better 
than a full manger, and curses and abuse 
therewith. Often. the best thing that 
can happen to a horse is to have his mas- 
ter die. And so J am duly thankful.” 

As all had now been represented, the 
jackrabbit said: 

“My friends, the reports have now all 
been made. We have heard many pleas- 
ant things, and many things which make 
us sad. I think, however, that each one 
has found some cause for thanksgiving, 
even though his life is hard and filled 


with danger. All of us have learned that 
there are troubles and difficulties in the 
lives of others, many of which do not 
afflict us, and for this we should be duly 
thankful. From lions to lizards is a 
long step in the animal world, but there 
is a chain of common experience all the 
way through, binding us together. 

“Let us remember through all the year 
to come, that there is no life without trial 
and privation, without hope and blessing, 
without cause for thanksgiving. Let us 
sympathize more with one another, think 
less of our own trials, and look oftener 
at the bright spots that come into our 
lives. 

“The Thanksgiving Assembly for the 
year Nineteen Hundred and One is now 
adjourned. 3 

Mary McCrart Cutter. 


Wildly round our woodland quarters, 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 


O’er us, to the southland heading, 
Screams the gray wild-goose; 

On the night-frost sounds the treading 
Of the brindled moose, 

Noiseless creeping, while we’re sleeping, 
Frost his task-work plies; 

Soon, his icy bridges heaping, 
Shall our log-piles rise. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, “ The Lumberman.” 
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THE BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


(Dendroica striata.) 


Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? 


Ah, why, 


Thou, too, whose song first told us of the spring, 


Whither away? 


Few birds have a wider and more ex- 
tended range than the Black-poll War- 
bler. Wintering in the southern United 
States, Central America and the northern 
part of South America, they move north- 
ward in the spring, reaching Greenland 
and Alaska in June. Their range ex- 
tends to the westward as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. Their breeding range is 
nearly confined to the regions north of 
the United States. ‘ 

This little bird which travels so exten- 
sively is a little later than many of the 
warblers in arriving at its summer home, 
but it seems to waste little time on the 
journey, as it flies rapidly and stops but 
little to search for food. These words 
of the poet, 


“And warblers, full of life and song— 
, All moving swiftly on their way,” 


truthfully illustrate the flight of the 
Black-poll in its spring migration. 

This species exhibits habits similar to 
those of the flycatchers and “may be con- 
sidered as occupying an intermediate sta- 
tion between the flycatchers and war- 
blers, having the manner of the former 
and the bill partially of the latter.” 
There is no better illustration of the say- 
ing that “The nice gradations by which 
nature passes from one species to an- 
other, even in this department of the great 
chain of beings, will forever baffle all 
the artificial rules and systems of man.” 

The Black-polls are at home not only 
in the woods but also in the tops of the 
tallest trees. They prefer those forests 
that border on water courses or swamps 
where, flying from branch to branch they 
quickly catch the winged insects with a 
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—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

snap of their bills not unlike that of the 
flycatchers. Like the flycatchers, too, the 
color of their plumage is beautifully 
adapted to obscuring them in their dark 
green foliage retreats. 

Standing on the very tip of some ever- 
green tree, “the chaste little figure striped 
in half mourning and capped in jet- 
black,’ will burst out in a happy song 
and then quickly fly into the dark recesses 
of the forest. 

The female shows a strong attachment 
for her nest and exhibits great anxiety 
on the approach of any being, “beating 
her wings along the branches in the ut- 
most distress, or one may still hear her 
sharp chipping note of alarm as she dis- 
appears in the almost impenetrable 
growth of small black spruce.” 

The nest is interesting. It is usually 
placed on a large branch at its junction 
with the trunk of the tree. A cone-bear- 
ing tree is selected and the spruce is pre- 
ferred, as in it the nest is more perfectly 
obscured. The Black-poll’s house is not 
the delicate structure that one would ex- 
pect to find as the home of so dainty a 
bird. This bulky structure is usually 
placed not higher than six or eight feet 
irom the ground. It is constructed from 
the fine twigs and sprays of the ever- 
green trees and fine roots woven with 
weeds, moss, lichens and vegetable and 
animal hairs. The lining consists of fine 
grass and feathers. Though the exter- 
nal diameter of the nest is fully five 
inches, the internal diameter seldom meas- 
ures Over two inches. 

Mr. Langille has beautifully described 
the song of the Black-poll. He _ says, 


“That song, though one of the most slen- 
der and wiry in all our forests, is as dis- 
tinguishable as the hum of the cicada 
or the shrilling of the katydid. Tree- 
tree-tree-tree-tree-tree-tree-tree, rapidly 
uttered, the monotonous notes of equal 
length, beginning very softly, gradually 
increasing to the middle of the strain 


“ 


and then as gradually diminishing, thus 
forming a fine musical swell—may con- 
vey a fair idea of the song. There is a 
peculiar soft and tinkling sweetness in 
this melody, suggestive of the quiet mys- 
teries of the forest and sedative as an 
anodyne to the nerves.” 


TRAGEDY OF THE AIR. 


Sweet voices midst the blossoms; 
Amidst the meadow-blooms; 
Midst mallow-buds and sedges; 
Midst flower-hearts by their looms; 
Through vistas of the forests, 
Round minaret and dome, 
The mists of mountain torrents; 
Through rainbows of. the foam; 
Above the rush of waters; 

Above the swirl of seas; 
Through labyrinths of maremma— 
Ah yes, and more than these— 

-Yet flashes out a remnant 
Of bird-wings on the air, 
Or floats the song-birds’ rhythms 
Midst slaughter and despair. 
Is there no human pity? 
In all the world so wide 
Can nothing stay the slaughter, ‘ 4 
Can nothing stem the tide 
Before, from Nature’s pageant, 
All bird-life joy is crushed; 
Before the wings lie broken 
Before the songs are hushed? 


— George Klingle. 
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The first frosts of autumn are a warn- 
ing to the summer songsters that it is 
time to prepare for their long trip to the 
southland. From pine and beech and 
shrub they .come, lingering to catch a 
stray insect or to feast on the seeds so 
plentiful at this season of the year, stead- 
ily collecting until dozens and fifties and 
hundreds of a kind are grouped together. 

Whether the smaller birds, such as the 
robins, blue birds and ground birds, se- 
lect a leader for the trip south, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some birds do so, and fol- 
low their leaders, as the sheep of olden 
time followed their shepherd. However 
this may be, these fine-feathered travelers 
are careful to remain in a squad as com- 
pact as possible, and a note of alarm from 
one puts the whole legion to flight. 


All birds of short flight travel by night 


only, perhaps because it is a time less be- 
set with dangers from the enemy; per- 
haps instinct is more in control at night, 
when there is naught but dreams of the 
southland to claim their attention. Some 
authorities have surmised that the birds, 
like the mariner, are familiar with the 
heavens and, taking some star or con- 
stellation as their guide, fly straight to 
the summerland of the world. But this 
last is not a safe conclusion, for the blue 
birds and robins have been known to err 
in their choice of a wintering place, some 
stopping in northern Georgia and perish- 
ing there because of their blunder. Others 
have remained in the Middle States 
throughout the winter, which grave er- 
ror the best students of bird-nature have 
been unable to explain. 

' But we must not infer from this that 
birds, as a rule, travel at random and 
trust to what man calls “luck.” These 
little perching birds are the ones most 


OFF FOR THE SOUTHLAND. 


liable to mistakes, and a sudden change 


-in the weather or an unsually tempting 


food supply may lure them to pause too 
long in these more northern regions, de- 
laying them until it is impossible for 
them to finish their trip. They have a 
very short flight, compared to other 
birds, and it is no slight task for them 
to accomplish a journey of a thousand 
miles or more. Yet they go and come 
with remarkable precision, and there are 
many instances of a pair nesting in the 


same tree or crevice or broken limb for 
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several years in successsion. When spring 
returns, some happy experience of the 
year before brings them back to the 
loved spot, and there they linger till time 
for the fall migration. 

The birds which are most unerring in 
their time and course of flight are the 
water birds. The wild geese are first in 
this particular, flying high in the air and 
with the leader ever in full view of the 
flock, remaining on the wing for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. To te 
classed next to these are the herons, the 
wild ducks and the bittern, the lone- 
legged waders, and the little sand-pipers. 
All these follow the water courses, the 
Mississippi and its tributaries being their 
principal highways. 

The ground birds usually follow the 
prairie countries, though the clearing 
away of forests has induced them to fre- 
quent eastern Indiana and Ohio in re- 
cent years. But the western prairie states 
are their acknowledged summer homes, 
from whence they gather in companies 
when autumn comes and, like their fel- 
lows, flee to a warmer clime till their fa- 
vorite dunes and marshes are again habi- 
table. CraupiA May Ferrin. 


TURQUOIS. 


This mineral differs from nearly all 
cthers held in favor as gems, in not being 
transparent and never occurring in the 
form of well defined crystals. The opal 
is perhaps the only other gem of which 
the same may be said. In composition 
Turquois is a hydrous phosphate of 
aluminum, the percentages being: Of 
water, 20.6 per centum; of alumina, 46.8 
per centum, and of phosphoric oxide, 
32.6 per centum. Thus in composition as 
well as opacity Turquois differs from 
most other gems, they being usually 
silicates or some form of silica. Be- 
sides the above ingredients Turquois al- 
ways contains a small percentage of cop- 
per oxide and usually iron, calcium and 
manganese oxides in small amount. It is 
the copper compound which undoubtedly 
gives Turquois its inimitable color, that 
color to which it owes its chief charm as 
a gem. The color varies from sky-blue 
through bluish-green and apple-green to 
greenish-gray. 

Of these colors the pure sky-blue or 
robin’s-egg blue is by far the most highly 
prized and is in fact the only standard 
color for the gem. Green is, however, 
the most common and the most lasting 
color of the mineral, and it ‘is one of the 
faults of the gem that the blue shades 
often fade to green after being exposed 
to the light for atime. Ina stone of first 
quality, however, especially a Persian 
Turquois, such fading of color is excep- 
tional. A good Turquois also maintains 
its color in artificial light. The hardness 
of Turquois is 6, in the scale of which 
quartz is 7. It is therefore somewhat 
more easily scratched than other gems. 
Its specific gravity varies from 2.6 to 2.8, 
being about that of quartz. It does not 
fuse before the blowpipe, but turns 
brown and assumes a glossy appearance. 
By the copper of the Turquois the blow- 
pipe flame is usually colored green. When 
heated in a closed glass tube the mineral 
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turns brown or black and gives off water. 
Almost any of these tests will serve to 
distinguish true Turquois from stones 
used to imitate it. It has a conchoidal 
fracture and waxy lustre. On account 
of its opacity it is almost never cut with 
facets like most other gems, but in a 
round or oval form with convex surface. 
The pieces desirable for cutting rarely 
reach a large size so that big gems of 
Turquois are comparatively unknown. 

Much of the so-called Turquois used 
in former times was bone-turquois, or 
odontolite, made from fossil bone colored 
by a phosphate of iron. It is obtained 
mostly from the vicinity of the town of 
Simor, Lower Languedoc, France. It is 
sometimes known as Western or Occi- 
dental turquois, in distinction from the 
Oriental turquois, most of which came 
originally from Persia. It does not re- 
tain its color by artificial light as does 
true Turquois and may be further dis- 
tinguished by giving off an offensive 
odor when heated, owing to decomposi- 
tion of animal matter. Further, it is 
lighter than true Turquois and does not 
give a blue color with ammonia when 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, as does 
true turquois. 

The finest Turquoises have long come 
from Persia, from a locality not far from 
Nishapur, in the province of Khorassan, 
Here the mineral occurs in narrow seams 
in the brecciated portions of a porphyritic 
trachyte and the surrounding clay slate. 
There are several hundred mines in the 
region and the entire population of the 
town of Maaden derives its livelihood 
from mining and cutting the stones. It 
is said that $40,000 worth of stones are 
taken from these mines annually. A 
pound of stones of the first quality sells 
at the mines for about $400 and is worth 
snore than double that price in Europe. 
There are other Turquois mines in Per- 
sia, but their product is comparatively 
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small. “Persian Turquoises” have, how- 
ever, the highest value of all. Other 
Oriental localities from which the gem 
Turquoises are obtained are Sinai, in 
Arabia, the Kirgeshi Steppes, in Siberia, 
and the Kara-Tube Mountains, in Tur- 
kestan. Egypt also furnishes large quan- 
tities of. Turquois, which does not as a 
rule retain its color well. 

Turquois is not an uncommon mineral 
in the United States and many gems of 
fine quality have been obtained from 
mines within our borders. The oldest 
and best known mines are those at Los 
Cerrillos, New Mexico. This locality 
was long worked by Indians and Span- 
iards, as shown by the great extent of 
the excavations. There are pits two hun- 
dred feet in depth and piles showing that 
thousands of tons of rock have been 
broken out. Fragments of Aztec pot- 
tery, vases, cooking utensils, stone ham- 
mers, etc., are found at the mines, and 
trees of considerable size have grown 
over the once worked portions. Hence 
the beginning of the mine workings must 
at least date back prior to the discovery 
of America. The mines were worked 
more or less by Spaniards in the early 
part of the seventeenth century with the 
consent of the Indians, or at least with- 
out hindrance from them. In 1680, how- 
ever, a large landslide occurred on the 
mountain at the mine, and many of the 
Indian miners were overwhelmed. Be- 
lieving the Spaniards to be in some way 
responsible for the accident, and perhaps 
fearing that their gods were displeased, 
the Indians rose in their might and ex- 
pelled the Spaniards from the region. It 
is one of the few instances in the history 
of Spanish conquest in America in which 
the Indians came off victorious. The 
Indians seem to have prized the Turquois 
highly as an ornament, rudely polishing 
it and using perforated pieces like the 
one shown in the plate for necklaces. 
They also decorated their idols and other 
objects of worship with pieces of Tur- 
quois. The mountain at which the Los 
Cerrillos Turquois mines occur is called 
Mount Chalchihuitl, in allusion to.an In- 
dian name that is supposed to have been 
applied to Turquois. The mountain is 
evidently of volcanic origin. The color 
of most of the Turquois from this local- 
ity is apple-green rather than the highly 


prized blue, but some gems of a good 
blue have been obtained. Mr. Geo. F. 
Kunz, writing in 1890 of the sale of gems 
from this locality, says that the Indians 
usually dispose of them at the rate of 
twenty-five cents for the contents of a 
mouth, which is where they usually carry 
them. Several other localities in New 
Mexico are worked for Turquois. In 
Cochise County, Arizona, is a locality 
known as Turquois Mountain, where con- 
siderable mining is carried on. Turquois 
is also mined in Gila County, Arizona; 
Lincoln County, Nevada, and San Ber- 
nardino County, California. Several of 
these localities have been opened up re- 
cently, the present popularity of the gem 
perhaps having stimulated its output. 

The much higher price commanded by 
Turquois of a blue color has led to a 
counterfeiting of this color by staining 
green Turquois or other stones with 
Prussian blue. 

Mr. Geo. F. Kunz in his “Gems and 
Precious Stones of North America’’ de- 
scribes a method of detecting this stain. 
It consists in washing the stone with 
alcohol and, after wiping it, to remove 
any grease, laying it for a moment in a 
solution of ammonia, when the blue color, 
if artificial, will largely disappear. 

At how early a date Turquois began to 
be prized as a gem is not known. The 
word Turquois is a French word mean- 
ing Turkish, or a Turkish gem, and came 
to be applied because the gem was intro- 
duced into Europe by way of Turkey. It 
is probable that the gem has been in use 
from the remotest past among Oriental 
peoples and it is certainly still highly 
prized by them. Not the least of the rea- 
sons for which it is held in high esteem by 
them as well as by many Occidental indi- 
viduals is the good fortune it is supposed 
to bring to its possessor. One of the 
proverbs of the Orientals is, “A Turquois 
given by a loving hand carries with it 
happiness and good fortune,” and anoth- 
er, “The Turquois pales when the well- 
being of the giver is in danger.” Numer- 
ous other superstitions cling around the 
Turquois. One of these, due probably to 
slight changes of color which the stone 
may undergo under certain climatic in- 
fluences, is that if the owner of a Tur- 
quois sickens it will: grow pale, and at 
his death ‘lose its color entirely, but it 


will regain its color if placed on the 


finger of a new and healthy master. 

In Germany the Turquois is said to be 
in much favor for engagement rings, 
owing to the belief that if either party 
prove inconstant the stone will make the 
fickleness known by weakening in col- 
or. It is curious that of the two non- 
crystallized gems, Turquois and Opal, 
one should be considered lucky and the 
other unlucky. Both are more liable to 


changes of color than other gems, and 
this fact has probably led to the ascrip- 
tion of good or ill fortune to them. In 
the folk lore of the months Turquois is 
connected with the month of December, 
as the following rhyme bears witness: 

If cold December gave you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 


Place on your hand a turquois blue, 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 


OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 


TO THE MEADOW LARK. 


Up from dewy grass, . 
while yet ’tis dark— 


On trembling pinions, 
soars the meadow lark; 


His brilliant vest 
like ruddy orange glows; 


From slender throat, 
the liquid music flows. 


Dear flute-like warbler 
of the wood and field, 


Before him all his rivals 
bow and yield! 


The ambient air, with 
fluttering wing he beats; 


With song ecstatic, 
early morn he greets. 


High, high he 


rises; and his peans float, — 


While listening Nature 
revels in his note. 


—J. Mayne Baltimore. 


THE OUTRAGED BIRD. 


Once upon a time, nearly seventy years 
ago, a little boy in a New England town 
was given a gun on the condition that 
he must not shoot any birds except those 
that robbed the corn fields. In those 
days farmers thought that the crow, 
brown thrasher and crow-black-bird stole 
so much grain that it was right to kill 
them and therefore a bounty, large for 
that time, of twenty-five cents was of- 
fered for every crow destroyed. Nowa- 
days we are wiser and this very boy who 
has grown into a tall, gray haired, ten- 
der hearted man, says that there is not 
a bird living that is not more of a bless- 
ing than’a curse. 

But to go on with my story. The little 
gunner went out one day to see what he 
could hit with his new gun. About a 
quarter of a mile from the house he spied 
a little bird in a tree on the edge of the 
woods. He took aim and fired. He did 
not kill the bird, did not even seriously 
wound it, only injured one of its wings. 
The bird dropped down at his feet and 


began chirping and scolding as if to de- 
mand an explanation. 

The boy tried to get away but every 
time he moved aside the poor little out- 
raged creature hopped in his path, never 
ceasing his vehement, indignant protest 
against the unwarrantable deed. 

Finally the conscience-smitten boy, 
seeing that there was no escape for him 
and pitying the wounded condition of the 
bird, killed it outright, carrying away 
in his throat a great lump and in his 
heart a sharp pain that will never die 
out. Although he is now over eighty 
years of age he says that he would gladly 
give all the money he owns if he could 
undo that one thoughtless act. 

When a bird can say so plainly that 
his life is his own and no one has a 
right to wantonly take it from him, what 
must have been the thought of that bird’s 
loving Creator, without whose knowledge 
and pity not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground! 

FANNIE SKELTON BISSELL,. 


NICODEMUS. 


Nicodemus was a pet blackbird. A 
sleet storm broke the bough on which the 
nest was built, and all the birds, save one, 
were killed in the fall. This one, Nico- 
demus, was placed in an old hat lined 
with wool, and kept near the fire until he 
was ready to fly about the room. He 
was an apt scholar, and soon knew his 
name, responding readily to every call. 
When the weather became warm he was 
allowed the freedom of the yard. When- 
ever his mistress saw-a stray cat about 
she would go out on the porch to his 
cage, strike upon it, and call: “Nicode- 
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mus!” “Nicodemus!” whereupon the 
bird would fly into his cage for safety. 
One day an aged gentleman called at 
the house. Nicodemus came into the 
parlor. At first he nestled upon his mis- 
tress’ shoulder, but his curiosity seemed | 
much excited, and he soon flew to the old 
gentleman, alighted upon his bald head, 
when he began a vigorous scratching. 
“For shame, Nicodemus! Come here 
at once,” cried the lady. He obeyed, but 
with a really abashed look. 
BELLE Paxson Drury. 


A WEED 


To one who cares little for natural ob- 
jects a bit of bottom land in autumn has 
few attractions, but to the botanist of ex- 
perience or to a student of nature, from 
late July till the first frost comes, such a 
place is a continuous delight. 

Perhaps you have seen this very pic- 
ture. If so, have you studied its details? 

A half acre of swamp, which in the 
springtime presented a dainty back- 
ground of yellowish green willows and a 
foreground of green pasture dotted with 
dandelions and blue violets, has now 
transformed itself into a Persian effect 
of gorgeous color. Blue, pink, brown, 
green, red, purple, white, lavender, yel- 
low, orange brown, and these through 
tintings and shadings that a modern 
Titian would never produce, even should 
he wear his brush to a stub, for the very 
simple reason that he couldn’t. 

Plant life has here run riot and because 
of their dense growth the varieties are al- 
most unaccountable. 

Among the showier members of this 
very mixed growing effect, in color, 
brightest is purple iron weed and the 
helianthus. 

But joe-pye weed tosses up his woolly 
pink head and flauntingly asks, “With 
that big yellow and black butterfly on my 
crown am I not more showy than they?” 
He has to be gently reminded that all his 
brothers are not wearing butterfles, which 
fact leads to a negative decision—still he 
is a heautv. 

Then the corners festooned with clem- 
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atis, hop bindweed and even dodder give 
to the raw edges a finish that cannot be 
excelled. Little dots of cardinal, here 
and there, show a belated cardinal flower 
and bitter sweet just ready to open hangs 
over the elder bushes, which form one 
edge of this picture. 

The paler asters in eight or ten shad- 
ings, with the exception of the New Eng- 
land variety, begin to fill in the neutral 
patches, and golden rod is waving 
yellow plumes here and there. It is 
a beautiful color, but looks rather pale 
compared to the later sunflowers. Bone- 
set and yarrow and spurge each have 
a place, and great bunches of bedstraw 
fill up the crannies till not a ‘square ‘inch 
of earth is visible. 

Some of the plants which help com- 
plete the perfect whole but which are less 
numerots and showy, are the tall dead 
stalks of angelica, parsnips in seed, milk- 
weed, ragweed, mallow, nettles, vervain, 
blackberry, and wild rose with scarlet 
bolls; and this flanked on another side 
by the densest of willow and thorn. 

Some of the finishing touches to this 
composite picture are the huge green 
dragon flies, the brilliantly colored butter- 
flies and moths, and the catbirds and bird 
kindred which live in the heart of all this 
magnificence, but manage to keep well 
on the wing, especially when the sun 
shines bright and the air is soft and cool, 
and on days when a deep blue sky with 
great white clouds is the canopy. 

Mary Novanp. 


The air is full of hints of grief, 
Strange voices touched with pain— 
The pathos of the falling leaf 
And rustling of the rain. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “ Landscape.” 
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THE STRIPED HYENA. 


(Hyaena striata.) 


The first Hyena in which I became 
interested lived in a zodlogical garden 
connected with a well known park. 

I cannot claim that she was a beautiful 
creature for, if all must be told, she had 
the same ugly appearance of every other 
Striped Hyena. And yet her very ugli- 
ness made her somewhat interesting. 
She would look at me from her slanting 
eyes with an unsteady, uncanny expres- 
sion. Her thick head and neck, her stout 
body, her shorter hind legs and longer 
front ones, causing her back to slope 
from shoulder to tail like a small tobog- 
gan slide, gave her an extremely awk- 
ward look, I admit; and then she had but 
four toes on each foot as is the case of 
all members of the hyena family. Her 
body was covered with rather long coarse 
hair of a yellowish gray color striped 
with black, her tail was short and bushy, 
and along the spine the hair grew long 
and stiff, making a sort of mane. Her 
ears were large, erect and devoid of hair, 
and her voice—well! it was something 
to startle the uninitiated. There were 
shrieks, murmurs and growls, sometimes 
hoarse and sometimes shrill, and yet I 
am told that it is mild and musical com- 
pared with the ghostly laughter of her 
cousin, the spotted hyena, and yet her 
voice is not pleasant to hear. 

In spite of all these characteristics I 
was interested in Mrs. Hyena, perhaps 
on account of her unhappy lot, for she 
was not loved as were other animals 
around her. There was Duchess, the ele- 
phant, Major, the lion, and other favored 
ones whose personality was recognized, 
as they all had names and they received 
much attention. But Mrs. Hyena had no 
name, for the keeper declared that she 
was such a miserably cowardly mean 
creature that she was not worth one. 
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She was only the ‘““Hyena” to him, though 
he had cared for her for many years 
and sometimes had been obliged to put 
her in the hospital because her mate had 
mauled and punished her so badly. 

And was she not to be pitied because 
she was so far from those of her own 
kind? for hyenas are not native in the 
new hemisphere and to seek her own, 
she would be obliged to crezs the ocean 
to the coast of Africa. There she would 
find many of her own kind and should 
she cross into southern Asia as far as 
the Bay of Bengal she would still find 
many friends, while in central and south- 
ern Africa her cousin, the spotted hyena, 
would be plentiful, and at the south, along 
the western coast, her other cousin, the 
brown hyena, would be found. 

In spite of the large area in which the 
various members of the family may be 
found a traveler may be in the country 
some time without seeing one, for they 
are nocturnal in their habits, hiding by 
day in their haunts among the rock-cut 
tombs in Syria and Palestine or among 
holes and caves in the rocks in other 
countries, sometime lurking among ruins, 
but more often inhabiting a den made 
by digging a hole in the side of a cliff 
or ravine. 

But at night it is heard, if not seen, 
as it goes forth to seek its food. It pre- 
fers food already killed and only attacks 
a living animal when driven to it by lack 
of carrion. Its powerful jaws enable it 
to crush the bones which other animals 
leave. As the cleaning up of the world 
must be done in some way for the good 
of all, can we not believe that the hyena 
has an important mission to fulfil in spite 
of the strong feeling against it? It takes 
what other animals leave and is the vul- 
ture among beasts. 


There seems to be little known about 
the brown hyena. It is found in a com- 
paratively small region and is in some 
respects like the spotted hyena though it 
is smaller, being about the size of the 
Striped Hyena. 

The spotted hyena is the largest of the 
three, the most ferocious, stupid and 
cruel. Owing to the legs being nearly 
of the same length it is less awkward 
than the striped species. 

There are no animals about whom there 
are sO many superstitions. Even Pliny, 
writing in the first century, tells us that 
it “imitates the human voice among the 
stalls of the shepherds; and while there 
learns the name of some one of them, 
and then calls him away and devours 
him.” It is also said that coming in con- 
tact with its shadow, dogs will lose their 
voice, and that, by certain magical influ- 
ence “it can render any animal immova- 
ble round which it has walked three 
times.”” The Arabs “believe that people 


who partake of the brain of the hyena be- . 


come insane, and the ‘head of a hyena 
is always buried lest it should be used 
by wicked sorcerers for their diabolical 
charms.” 

They also believe that the hyena “are 
sorcerers in disguise, who assume human 
shape by day and prowl around as hyenas 
by night, working destruction upon good 
people.” 

The stories of the body snatching pro- 
pensities of the Striped Hyena are much 
exaggerated. If this occurs at all it is 
when the body is very lightly covered 
with sand and when other food is lack- 
ing. 

The dislike for the hyena seems to 
exist wherever the animal is found.’ In 
many parts of India, when killed, the 
body is treated with every mark of in- 
dignity and then burned. , 

And yet the striped species is capable 
of great attachment. Colonel Sykes 
states that “in certain ‘districts in central 
India it is as susceptible of domestica- 
tion as ordinary dogs.” And Dr. Brehm, 


who found every created animal inter- . 


esting, once had two young hyenas for 
pets; but I will give the narration in his 
own words. “A few days after our first 
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arrival in Khartoum we purchased two 
young hyenas for a price equal to twenty- 
five cents in American money. The ani- 
mals were about the size of a half-grown 
terrier, clothed in a very soft, fine woolly 
fur of dark gray hue and they were very 
spiteful, notwithstanding they had en- 
joyed human society for some time. We 
put them in a stable and I visited them 
daily. At first they were addicted to 
vicious biting, but repeated sound blows 
overawed their resistance, and three 
months after the day of purchase I could 
play with them as I would with a dog, 
without having to fear any mischief on 
their part. Their affection for me in- 
creased every day and they were over- 
joyed when I visited them. When they 
were more than half grown they signified 
their pleasure in a very strange manner. 
As soon as I entered the room they 
rushed at me with a joyous howl, put 
their fore paws on my shoulder and 
sniffed my face. 

“Later on I led them by a single string 
through the streets of Cairo, to the horror 
of all good citizens. 

“They were so affectionate that they 


. 


often paid me a call without being invited 


and it made a surprising as well as un- 
canny impression on strangers to see us 
at the tea table. Each of us had a hyena 
at his side and the animal sat on his 
haunches as quietly and sensibly as a well 
behaved dog who pleads for a few scraps 
at the table. The hyena did that also, 
and their gentle request. consisted of a 
low but very hoarse cry. They expressed 
their gratitude either by the same sounds 
and actions they used in greeting me as 
above described, or by sniffing my hands. 

“They were passionately fond of sugar, 
but also had a great liking for bread. 
especially if it was soaked in tea. Their 
usual food was Pariah dogs, which we 
shot for the purpose. My pets were on 
good terms with each other. If one were 
absent for any considerable length of 
time there was great joy when the two 
met again; in short, they proved to me 
quite conclusively that even hyenas are 
capable of warm attachment.” 

Joun AINSLIE. 


A BIRD INCIDENT. 


A common bird with us is the pheas- 
ant and one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of my life was in connection with 
a family of pheasants. 

Crossing a woodland one summer 
evening, making the dead leaves rustle 
beneath my feet, I looked down, I hard- 
ly know why, but it must have been in 
order to save the little innocents. For 
the brown leaves seemed to me to be 
alive, very much alive, indeed. 

I stopped, dropped to a sitting posture, 
and reached forth my hand, and to my 
surprise they never tried to get away, 
but cuddled up in a little frightened flock 
right to my feet. I gathered them all 
into my dress, twelve of them, cunning 
little midgets, not larger than the end 
of a man’s thumb, and awaited develop- 
ments. 

The parent birds were near and soon 
the mother began crying with a pitiful 
call. I couldn’t imitate it in any way, but 


it expressed tenderness, concern and fear. 
Soon an angry frightened bird whirred 
over my head, again and again, each time 
nearer until she almost knocked off my 
hat; she passed and getting just in front 
of me, made feint of a broken wing, 
and lay apparently helpless a little ahead. 
I never saw anything more expressive 
of anxiety than the actions of this bird. 
I could not bear to tease her, so setting 
the birdlings on the ground I withdrew 
to a position where I could see the united 
family and watched the mother love as 
it went out to the helpless brood. The 
words of the Master, “Oh, Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem! how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens and ye would 
not,” never before came to me with such 
force. Truly the maternal instinct, next 
to love of the Divine, is the most sacred 
thing in the world. 
Mary NoLanp. 


GROUSE. 


The name Grouse is supposed to 
come from gorse—furze or heath—and 
is applied to many game birds in the 
family Tetraonidae. 

The great majority of Grouse belong 
to the northern part of America, but in 
England the Grouse may be said to have 
had an effect upon history, as parliament 
_used always to rise when the season for 
shooting Grouse arrived! 

The red Grouse is indigenous to Great 
Britain, but is represented in other north- 
ern countries by the Willow Grouse, 
which assumes a protective white color 
in winter, except that the tail remains 
black. 

The Ruffled Grouse, or pheasant, has 
caused much dispute in reference to how 
it produces the drumming sound which 
can be heard at a long distance, and 
which musical exercise is no doubt in- 
tended as a noisy courtship in wooing 
his mate. 

The distinctive name, “Ruffled,” comes 
from the ruff of dark feathers, with irri- 
descent green and purple tints which 
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surrounds the neck. This bird has a 
slight crest and a beautifully barred tail. 
Its note is a hen-like cluck. No bird has 
handsomer eyes, with their deep expand- 
ing pupils and golden brown iris. 

In a beautiful ravine—which was car- 
peted with green moss a foot deep and 
shaded by evergreen trees hung in soft 
gray mosses—on an uninhabited island 
in northern Lake Superior, I once saw 
some Canada Grouse so tame that it ap- 
peared as if they might easily be taken 
in cne’s hands. The parent birds were 
on one side of the trail, the young ones in 
a tree on the other side. All kept quite 
still for me to look at them, only the 
young ones lifted their wings slightly, 
as if wishing to fly across to their parents, 
who seemed to have an expression as 
of astonishment at seeing so strange a 
sight as a human being in their unfre- 
quented solitudes. The gentlemen of 
our camping party declared that these 
Grouse were so tame it would seem a 
crime to shoot them. 


THE GIRAFFE. 


(Camelopardalis giraffa.) 


Should a traveler returning from a far 
country describe a wonderful animal, 
with the head and body of a horse, neck 
and shoulders of a camel, ears of an ox, 
the tail of an ass, the legs of an antelope, 
and the coloring and marking of a pan- 
ther, he would be believed with difficulty, 
and yet this combination very fairly de- 
scribes the curious and interesting ani- 
mal known to us as the Giraffe. 

This name is a corruption of the Ara- 
bian serafe, the lovely one, and while a 
single animal, away from its natural sur- 


roundings, may not seem to merit the ap- 


pellation, in its native woods it produces 
a very different impression. 

The Giraffe is found in a wide curve, 
extending over the eastern half of Africa 
from Ethiopia as far south as the con- 
fines of Cape Colony. Within this area it 
frequents the sandy, desert-like portions 
where small trees and shrubs abound. 

Huriters and explorers describe with 
enthusiasm the appearance of the herds 
of Giraffe, which are sometimes in 
groups of six or eight, but more fre- 
quently found in larger numbers, often 
as many as thirty or forty being together, 
while one traveler in the Soudan counted 
on one occasion seventy-three, and at 
other times one hundred and three and 
over one hundred and fifty in one herd. 


Gordon Cumming tells us that “when- 


a herd of Giraffes is seen dispersed in a 
grove of the picturesque, umbrella- 
shaped mimosas, which adorn their na- 
tive plains, and on the topmost branches 
of which their immense height enables 
them to browse, the observer would 
really be deficient in appreciation of nat- 
ural beauty if he failed to find the sight 
a very attractive one.’ 

The Giraffe is curiously like the natural 
objects of the locality in which he 
lives. He ts found in stretches of coun- 
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try where half decayed, weather beaten, 
moss covered trees resemble the long 
necks of the animal; so much so that 
Cumming says he was often in doubt as 
to the presence of a whole troop of 
Giraffe until he had used his spyglass, 
and he adds: “Even my half-savage com- 
panions had to acknowledge that their 
keen, experienced eyes were deceived 
sometimes ; either they mistook those 
weather beaten trunks for Giraffes, or 
else they confounded the real Giraffes 
with the old trees. 

Though found in wooded sand belts 
which are waterless a portion of the 
year, the animal of necessity avoids the 
tall, dense forests, for its food is chiefly 
the tender leaves and buds of low-grow- 
ing trees, especially the leaves of the 
mimosa and‘of the prickly acacia. 

These trees are seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, and with 
its Iong legs and neck the Giraffe can 
easily reach the appetizing twigs and 
leaves on the broad flat top of the tree. 
Moving from one side to another, as if 
the tree were a table spread for its use, 
it throws out its long snake-like tongue, 
which it can manipulate with great dex- 
terity and which it uses as an elephant 
does its trunk. When we remember 
that the largest animals are sometimes 
eighteen feet in height, and that the 
tongue is seventeen or eighteen inches in 
length, we can see how easily the Giraffe 
can take its breakfast, while the tree that 
furnishes it serves also as a screen or 
shield to conceal it from its enemies. 

From the fact that the giraffe will 
abide in localities which are waterless 
for months at a time, it has been sup- 
posed that water was not necessary for 
its comfort. This is far from the truth, 
and it has frequently been seen to drink; 
its appearance when drinking is most 
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peculiar, and one who has witnessed the 
- curious operation tells us that although 
the animal’s neck is so long, it can not 
reach the water without straddling its 
legs wide apart. This it does by placing 
one foot forward and the other as far 
back as possible, increasing the distance 
between them by a series of little jerks, 
and sometimes they sprawl their legs out 
sideways in a similar manner. 

It is at the watering place that the 
lion lies in concealment waiting for the 
Giraffe to appear. Should it remain un- 
conscious of the lion’s presence, the vic- 
tory is to the lion, but in the open the 
Giraffe has an equal chance with the 
fking of beasts,” for it can defend itself 
valiantly and successfully with vigorous 
blows from its powerful limbs. The 
small horns are not used as a means of 
flefense; they are covered with skin, and 
at birth the bones are separate, becoming 
attached to the skull at a later period, 
while the third small horn, especially 
observable in the male, is really no horn 
at all but only a thickening of the bone 
at that point. 

The head of a Giraffe is really a thing 
of beauty. On account of the delicate 
contour of the muzzle the head appears 
longer than it really is. The nostrils can 
be opened and closed at will, making it 
.possible to avoid injury from the sand 
storms which sometimes prevail. The 
eyes are the largest for the size of the 
head of any animal and are wonderfully 
gentle, lustrous and beautiful. They are 
also capable of some lateral projection so 
that to a degree the animal can see be- 
hind it without turning its head. 

Notwithstanding the extreme length of 
the neck of the Giraffe it contains but 
seven bones, the same number as man. 

Its sloping back has led some people 
to suppose that the legs were uneven in 
length; this is an error, as the legs are 
about the same length and the feet have 
delicate, beautifully shaped, divided 
hoofs. 

The tail of the animal is long and fin- 
ished with a generous tuft of hair with 
which it relieves itself of the seroot flies 


and other stinging insects which other-- 


wise would become unbearable. 

Like the American bison the Giraffe is 
in danger of extermination. It origi- 
nally had a larger range but has been 
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killed in great numbers. The temptation 
to hunt the animal is not to be resisted, 
as the hide of the bull brings from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars, the flesh is very 
fine eating and the other parts of the 
body can be put to various uses; the 
Arabs use the tendons of the legs for sew- 
ing leather, the tail-tufts are used for fly 
brushes and the solid leg bones are in 
England made into buttons and other 
bone articles. 

The Giraffe is difficult to approach for 
it is extremely wary, and will place senti- 
nels to give the herd warning of ap- 
proaching danger. It is a rapid runner, 
although its gait is shambling and pecu- 
liar owing to the fact that it moves like 
a pacing horse, the fore and hind legs 
of the same side moving together. 

It is usually hunted on horseback and 
the animal must be pressed from the 
moment he starts; “it is the speed that 
tells against him, and the spurs must be 
at work at the commencement of the 
hunt and the horse pressed along at his 
best pace; it must be a race at top speed 
from the very start, for should the 
Giraffe be allowed the slightest advan- 
tage for the first five minutes the race will 
be against the horse.” 

Europeans and natives alike are fasci- 
nated with Giraffe hunting, though few 
fail to be struck with the pathetic and 
half-reproachful expression of a fallen 
animal and few hearts are so hardened 
as to feel no compunction at “destroying 
one of the noblest specimens of nature’s 
handiwork.” 

Mr. Selous, after hunting one day, in 
recounting his experiences says: “Even 
in the ardor of the chase it struck me as 
a glorious sight to see those huge beasts 
dashing along in front, clattering over 
the stones or bursting a passage through 
opposing bushes, their long, graceful 
necks stretched forward, sometimes bent 
almost to the earth to avoid horizontal 
branches, and their bushy black tails 
twisted over their backs. And how eas- 
ily and with what little exertion they 
seemed to get over the ground, with that 
long, sweeping stride of theirs!” 

The skin of the Giraffe is in many parts 
so thick that a bullet will not pierce it, 
and the surest method of hunting it is 
that pursued by some of the Arabs of 
Abyssinia who run it down while gal- 


loping at full speed and with their broad- 
swords cut the tendons of its legs, thus 
completely disabling it. Although the 
natives love to hunt the animal they love 
still more to own a living one and their 
heads may often be seen peering over 
the inclosure in the native villages. 

In 1836 four Giraffes were successfully 
taken to the zodlogical gardens at Re- 
gent’s Park, London. From this time 
they became somewhat common in 
menageries so that many people have seen 


the living animal, but all view it with 
curiosity as did the old Romans in the 
time of Julius Cesar, when individuals 
were brought to Rome on the occasion 
of the games. And it is not strange that 
at a later date the picture of this curious 
and then unknown animal, found on 
Egyptian monuments, were pronounced 
“a dream fancy of an unbridled artistic 
imagination.” 
Joun AINSLIE. 


THE FLAG. 


I plucked a flag, half open 

To the sunlight it waved and blew, 
And bent o’er the water beside it 
Where the sweet pond-lilies grew. 

The stem broke short in my fingers, 
The bloom remained in my grasp, 

But the life of the swaying pretty thing 


I tried in vain to clasp. 


The breezes were floating gently by 

The calm, peaceful waters reflected the sky; 
The flag-stalk nodded its flowerless head, 

In my hand lay the blossom withering, dead. 


I stood for a moment longing 

As I seldom had longed before, 

Longing for even the life that was gone 
To return to that flower no more. 

But the breezes bent over me softly 

And whispered, the lost is found, 

For whatever you pluck from the surface 
Is restored once more in the ground; 


For the gardens of earth hold blossoms more fair 
Than the one you have plucked and are holding there. 
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—Ella Van Fossen. 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 


(From an Ornithologist’s Year Book.) 


So tiny that a child’s small palm can 
cover its whole body, inaudible at a few 
paces’ distance, invisible till it rises at 
your very feet, such is our yellow-winged 
sparrow. Yet he is a marvel; his plu- 
mage shows an exquisite mimicry of the 
earth tints, “the upper parts mixed black, 
rufous-brown, ashy and cream-buff,” 
with a touch of “yellowish olive-green” 
for the herbage, and here and there an 
orange or yellow shade, and a dusky 
whiteness beneath, to give the effect of 
light. What could be more perfect? No 
wonder the wee householders, with a nest 
of fine-woven grasses, low upon the 
ground, sits unseen on her “clutch” of 
wee speckled eggs within reach of your 
fingers. She knows this well, and will 
not rise until you are almost upon her re- 
treat. Nor will she fly far. A fence post, 
a low shrub will serve as her watchtower 
until danger is over. 

Our yellow-tinted sparrow has another 
name, the “Grasshopper Sparrow,” from 
its insect-like tremolo and chirp. Its 
song is a chord or two and a long trill on 
the insect letter, z. It is sung, to the eye, 
with a hearty abandon of joy, the head 
thrown back and mouth open, in a fine 
pose of ecstasy; yet, unless all around is 
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still, and you listen with attention; not a 
sound will you hear, so small and fine are 
the vibrating tones. It is said, in a story 
of the Highlands, that on certain nights, 
if a man will but lay a couchant ear close 
to the breast of the earth, he may hear 
the fine, fine piping of the fairy tunes 
played in the underworld. Our bird’s 
song is one of these faint, sweet voices of 
the earth, like the music that breathes 
from every clod or leaf when the old 
world lies dreaming and dozing in a bit 
of holiday after work is done on a warm, 
sunny afternoon in autumn, a musical, 
tremulous, sweet piping everywhere. 
Yet not one of these small creatures is 
forgotten before its Father. When the 
frost is in the air, and winter is near, the 
Divine impulse stirs in its breast, and its 
little wings will bear it far, far away in 
the long, mysterious journey over sea to 
the warm islands of the Atlantic. There 
it will sing for joy with its fellows in the 
sun, but when April returns, look well. 
Is there not a stir in the short grass? 
And listen. The faint, dream-like thrill 
throbs again in the throat of the sparrow, 
and our ground-dweller has returned. It 
is a parable of God’s care for His little 
ones. Eira F. Mossy. 


SONG OF THE STORMY PETREL. 


When in the hollow of His hand 
All calm doth lie the deep, 

Alone and out of sight of land, 
Upon the wave I sleep; 

Above, the sun resplendent shines; 
Beneath, old ocean heaves ; 

I feel alike the smile of heaven 
And some great heart that grieves. 


I drift afar by sun and star; 
I care not where I be 

So long as throbs the giant flood 
Of ocean under me. 

The ancient sea my brother is 
And well I know his moods; 

For everywhere with him I fare 
Throughout his solitudes. 


I lay my heart unto his heart, 
I soothe him with my wing; 
I kiss the tide as I were bride, 
And to him low I sing. 
He speaks to me of mystery, 
Of days when he was young, 
Of sorrows old, of tales untold 
By any other tongue. 


_I listen, yearn, and much I learn 
Of nations now no more, 


Of wrecks that sleep down in the deep 


Or strew the rocky shore; 

Of how grim Time makes him to mar 
Whatever coast he laves. 

Of how the sea he makes to be 
So full of nameless graves. 


Since goaded long by lashing winds, 
He rushes forth in ire, 

And welds as one the ships of Clyde 
With those of crumbled Tyre; 

And swallows down the king and clown 
With equal appetite, 

And hides them all, both great and small, 
In his wide tombs of night. 


Then screaming I above him fly 
And hasten where he roars, 

Within my breast the same unrest 
As his proud bosom gores. 

A thousand leagues I go with him 
And glory in his power, 

A thousand leagues I herald him 
Through many a sleepless hour. 


Then, calmer grown, we dream again, 
And in some distant zone 

A little season are as one, 
Untroubled and alone. 

For I am brother to the sea 
And where he goes go I, 

And when at last my days are past, 
Within his breast [I lie. 


And I shall ever haunt his paths 
About this aging earth, 
And he to me, and I to him, 
Shall sing of woe and mirth 
Until gray Time shall be no more, 
And every wave that weeps 
Has learned to laugh and laughing, thrills 
The bosom of the deeps. 
—C. G. B. in “The Chicago Record.” 


—_- 


THE SPIDER MONKEY. 
(Ateles hypoxanthus.) 


With his native guides a gentleman 
was traveling one day through one of the 
wonderfully luxuriant tropical forests of 
eastern Brazil. They had left the Ama- 
zon river and had come southeast to the 
province of Maranhao, where the roots, 
grasses and plants sometimes weave 
themselves into vegetable bridges so solid 
that a man may go some distance with- 
out discovering that he has left the firm 
earth. 

They had just passed over one of these 
natural bridges and had evidently reached 
the edge of the hidden pool, as they came 
to a dense growth of rosewood trees, and 
there they saw a most unique and pecu- 
liar sight. The gentleman, being a 
stranger in Brazil, exclaimed with as- 
tonishment, for hanging from the 
branches by their tails only, were a whole 
troop of monkeys. 

They were of slender build, with long, 
thin, sprawling limbs and small heads, 
and they were indeed a most laughable 
and comical sight. 

- As soon as the gentleman recovered 
from his surprise he fired upon the troop 
and succeeded in slightly wounding one 
which so maimed it that, uttering a loud 
yell, it fell to the groundiand he was 
able to sécure it. The others, frightened, 
quickly vanished, for their movements 
were of surprising agility; they threw 
their long limbs about in the queerest 
sort of a manner, using their tails in 
climbing more than their limbs, seeming 
to feel their way with the tip of the tail 
and finding a place for support, they 
swung themselves rapidly to the extreme 
tree tops and were out of sight in less 
time than it takes to describe their flight. 

When the troop could no longer be 
seen the gentleman examined his wound- 
ed captive and from what he knew of the 
characteristics of the ape family, to which 
all monkeys belong, he decided that with- 
out question he had secured a specimen 
of the Spider Monkey. 

It was a young mother and the baby 


. 
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monkey was clinging to her with its little 
arms around her neck and legs around 
her hips in a way not to impede her 
motions. 

She was carefully examined by her 
captor and he soon decided that the 
wound was not dangerous and that with 
care he might be able to take her with 
her baby back with him to the United 
Siates. 

So she now received the best of care. 
She was secured with a rope attached to 
a bit of silken handkerchief which was 
carefully fitted to her leg and soon recoy- 
ering (for her captor was a skillful sur- 
geon) she became the pet of the company. 

In length she was about four feet four 
inches and she was covered with a dull 
yellowish woolly fur. Her face was 
quite brown, which proved that she was 
still young, for the face grows dark gray 
in old age. In examining the forepaw, 
in order to find a thumb, nothing was 
there except a short stub devoid of a 
nail; her nose was broad and flat and 
she had thirty-six teeth. 

Surely she was a Miriki Spider Mon- 
key and a fine specimen at that, but as 
this variety is usually found only farther 
south in Brazil, her captor was especially 
pleased to secure her. 

It would take a long time to narrate all 
the interesting things which one could 
say about her, but I must tell you what 
a devoted and lovely mother she was to 
her helpless little baby. It was as funny 
a little thing as you can imagine, ugly 
as possible, with proportionately long 
arms and legs and a face so old look- 
ing and wrinkled that it reminded one 
of an antiquated grandfather rather than 
of an infant monkey. She would contin- 
tally pet this little monster, lick its body, 
hug it and fondle it; she would hold it 
in both hands as if admiring it and then 
would rock it to sleep in her arms. The 
children of royalty could not have more 
tender care and attention than the little 
Brazilian monkey gave her offspring. 


As it grew she allowed it a little free- 
dom, and usually it was very docile, obey- 
ing her every call; but when disobedient 
she would slap it and give it a box on 
the ear; but this seldom happened, for 
a monkey child is a model child and 
might serve as an example to many hu- 
man children. 

But I think you would have found it 
extremely odd could you have seen her 
eat. She would frequently take fruit, or 
anything offered, with her long, prehen- 
sile tail and curling the end around the 
object, would convey it to her mouth. 
She would eat almost everything eaten by 
her captors, but would not reject an oc- 
casional insect, spider, or even a young 
bird. 

Happiest when permitted to hang on 
the tree boughs, she would drink from 
the overhanging branches without touch- 
ing the ground. In fact she was only 


perfectly at home when climbing around | 


the trees, as she was comparatively awk- 
ward when on the ground, walking on 
all fours in a somewhat clumsy manner. 
Like all Spider Monkeys, she was of a 
gentle, teachable disposition, for all South 
American monkeys lack many of the mis- 
chievous and disagreeable traits of their 
African cousins, though as a rule they 


are not as bright and vivid in color and 
are duller and more indolent in their 
nature. 

On the other hand the American mon- 
keys do little damage to man, for the 
vast forests which form their home (they 
are found in the warm countries of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, and ney- 
er in a very high altitude) provide for 
them so fully that they have no need of 
man’s help. The natives depend very 
much on monkey meat as a food and hunt 
them with bow and arrows, while travel- 
ers are often obliged to subsist upon 
monkey roasts for weeks together and 
do not find them very bad fare. 

Aside from the Miriki Spider Monkey, 
of which our little mother was so inter- 
esting a specimen, the traveling party 
from time to time encountered other spe- 
cies of the Spider Monkey, of which 
there are many. All have similar charac- 
teristics but vary somewhat in size and 
color. 

You will be interested to know that 
the monkey, mother and her funny baby 
were finally brought in safety to the 
United States, where as far as I know, 
they are still living and are happy and 
much treasured pets. . 

JoHN AINSLIE. 


NOVEMBER. 


Though I sorrow it to say, 

November is a chur] alway, 

Miserly, beside the fire, 

Just outside the echoing choir, 

Sits he peevishly, and ponders 

On this life and all its wonders, 
Hearing through the grudging screen 
Organ notes, that slip between 
Prayers for dead men and dead hopes, 
While the priests, in ’broidered copes, . 
Sing to heaven; yet not for him 

Goes up the incense or the hymn. 


Fie, November! 


—Walter Thornbury, ‘‘ The Twelve Brothers,” 
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z SNOW-FLAKES. 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, | 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


O wonderful world of white! 
When trees are hung with lace, 
And the rough winds chide, 
And snowflakes hide 
Each break unsheltered place; 
When birds-and brooks are dumb,—what then? 
O, round we go to the green again! 


—G. Cooper, ‘’Round the Year.” 
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THE WHITE-EYED VIREO. 


(Vireo noveboracensis.) 


“And then the wren and vireo 
Begin with song to overflow.” 
—Tuomas Hir1r—“Sunrise.” 


The vireos form a peculiar and inter- 
esting family—the Vireonide, which in- 
cludes about fifty species. All are strict- 


ly American and the larger number in-* 


habit only the forest or shrubby regions 
of Central and South America. The 
name vireo signifies a green finch and 
is from the Latin word meaning “to be 
green.” The body color of nearly all the 
species is more or less olive green. 

About fifteen species frequent the 
United States. These are all members 
of the genus Vireo, and some of them 
have a wide range, only equaled in ex- 
tent by some of the warblers. 

Dr. Cones has said of these birds: 
“Next after the warblers the greenlets 
(vireos) are the most delightful of our 
forest birds, though their charms ad- 
dress the ear and not the eye: Clad in 
simple tints that harmonize with the 
verdure, these gentle songsters warble 
their lays unseen, while the foliage itself 
seems stirred to music. In the quaint 
and curious ditty of the white-eye, in the 
earnest, voluble strains of the red-eye, in 
the tender secret that the warbling vireo 
confides in whispers to the passing 
breeze, he is insensible who does not hear 
the echo of thoughts he never clothes 
in words.” 

The vireos are strikingly alike. In 
habit, in color, in structure, in size and 
in their home-building peculiarities they 
resemble each other. Their eggs are sim- 
ilar and “fashioned almost as from the 
same mold, and colored as if by the same 
brush.” 

The vireos build pensile nests that are 
ingeniously concealed under the sur- 
rounding foliage. They are in the form 
of a rather deep cuv, which is suspended 
from two or more converging twigs. The 
materials used in the construction are 
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similar in all cases, though they vary 
somewhat according to the locality and 
the abundance of desirable textiles. A 
favorite substance used by some of the 
birds is the tough and flexible fibers of 
the inner bark of trees. Thoreau, speak- 
ing of this habit, says: ‘What a wonder- 
ful genius it is that leads the vireo to 
select the tough fiber of the inner bark 
instead of the more brittle grasses!” 

The White-eyed Vireo has an extensive 
range, extending over the eastern United 
States from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
great plains and from Mexico and Guate- 
mala, where it winters, northward to the 
borders of British America. It nests 
practically throughout its range within 
the United States. 

This pert and trim little bird i is known 
by other suggestive names. Because of 
the character of its nest it is called the 
“little green hanging bird.” Its song, as. 
translated by boys, has given it the name 

“chickty-bearer,” or “chickity.” Except 
when nesting this vireo is unsuspecting 
and will permit a near approach. Dr. 
Brewer says that “when whistled to it 
will often stop and eye you with marked 
curiosity, and .even approach a little 
nearer, as ii to obtain a better view, en- 
tirely unconscious of any danger.” Im- 
pertinent at all times, they are especially 
so when the nest is approached. At such 
times it exhibits great uneasiness, and 
even its expressive eyes seem to flash. 
Continually scolding the intruder, it ut- 
ters ‘‘a hoarse mewing that is very pecu- 
liar.” 

The nest of the White-eyed Vireo is a 
beautiful structure. It is artistic, dur- 
able and a wonderfully pretty home for 
its beautiful architect. It is seldom placed 
higher than five feet from the ground. 
Dr. Brewer thus describes one of these 
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_medley of various 


It was “composed of a singular 
materials, among 
which may be noticed broken fragments 
of dry leaves, bits of decayed wood and 
bark, coarse blades of grass, various 
fibers, lichens, fragments oi insects, 
mosses, straws, stems, etc. These were 
all wrapped round and firmly bound to- 


nests. 


gether with strong hempen fibers of vege-. 
Within this outer envelope was’ 


tables. 
an inner nest, made of the finer stems of 
grasses and dry needles of the white pine, 
firmly interwoven.” There are usually 


either three or four eggs, which are white 
and speckled at the larger end, with black 
or some shade of brown. 

Mr. Chapman says: “I have always 
regretted that the manners of this vireo 
have been a bar to our better acquain- 
tance, for he is a bird of marked charac- 
ter and with unusual vocal talents. He 
is a capital mimic, and in the retirement 
of his home sometimes amuses himself by 
combining the songs of otner birds in an 
intricate potpourri.” 


TO .A WHITE-EYED VIREO. 


Up there among the maple’s leaves, 
One morning bright in May, 
A tiny bird I chanced to spy, 
And plainly heard him say: 
“Sweet, who-are-you?” 


“ Dost call to me, in words so fair, 
O little friend?” I cried; 
“Or to some feathered dame up there?” © 
For answer he replied: 
“Sweet, do you hear?” 


O yes, I hear you, little bird, 
All clad in leafy hue; 

And I in turn, would like to ask 
The question, “ Who are you?” 


But you might deem the question vain, 
And bid me note your size; 

The shading of your dainty coat; 
The color of your eyes. 


For there I shall my answer find. 
Shall you be answered, too? 

Will your wee feathered love reply, 
When asked, ‘‘ Sweet, who-are-you?” 
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—Annie Wakely Jackson. 


PLEA OF THE YOUNG EVERGREENS. 


We hide the stony mountain side with green, 
And grow in beauty where the plain was bare; 
We cling to crannies of the walled ravine, 
And through faint valleys waft a strengthening air. 


On coastings gray we stay the creeping sand; 
We lift our spears and halt the shifting dunes; 
Our bounteous youth makes glad the scanty land, 
While it transforms rank fens, and salt lagunes. 


We veil the prairies from-the heat, while slow 
Across their farmsteads breathes our Summer balm, 
And shield them when the winds of Winter blow, 
And all our aisles and pleasant rooms are calm. 


Through charming days we spread our branches wide, 

And live through drouths, and floods, and whirling storms, 
Till comes to man his merry Christmas tide, 

That lays in myriad deaths our fairest forms. 


Men drag us from our fragrant winding vales, 
They fell us on the mountain slopes, and bare 
The prairies unto heat, and freezing gales, 
And thinned, the chaparral plains fail unaware. 


They tear us from the wall-chinks of the glens, 
And hew us on the marsh we helped to drain, 

And where our beauty graced, the tawny fens 
Shall lapse to weeds and sworded flags again. 


Up coastings, line the lisping, creeping sands, 
While inland move the dunes we bravely stayed, 

When we are borne away by wasteful hands, } 
To tower in rooms, with lights and gifts arrayed. 


Spare us!—oh! spare our youth, with verdure crowned— 
Our groves return to deserts when we pass; 

The coasts which we revived, in sands are drowned; 
Bare slopes but yield their stones and bitter-grass. 


Spare us! we bring you beauty, shelter, wealth, 
Oh! waste us not. Oh! keep with guiltless show 
The Holy Time; and life, and joy, and health, . 
Be gifts to you, while winds of Winter blow. 


—Eliza Woodworth. 
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CHICAGO COLORTYPE CU. 


THE RIVOLI HUMMINGBIRD. 


(Eugenes fulgens.) 


-In that wonderful and magnificent book 
“A Monograph oi the Trochilide,’ the 
family of hummingbirds, Mr. John Gould, 
the author, writing of his experiences 
with these mites of bird life, says: 

“How vivid is my recollection of the 
first hummingbird which met my admir- 
ing gaze! With what delight did I ex- 
amine its tiny body and feast my eyes on 
its glittering plumage! These early im- 
pressions, | well remember, gradually 
increased into an earnest desire to attain 
a more intimate acquaintance with the 
lovely group of birds to which it per- 
tained. During the first twenty years 
of my acquaintance with these wonder- 
ful works of creation my thoughts were 
often directed to them in the day, and 
my dreams have not unfrequently car- 
ried me to their native forests in the dis- 
tant country of America.” 

These birds have ever been an inspira- 
tion to the poet. How beautiful are 
these lines of Maurice Thompson, ad- 
dressed to the hummingbird: 


Zephyr loves thy wings 
Above all lovable things, 
And brings them gifts with rapturous mur- 
murings. , 
Thine is the golden reach of blooming hours; 
Spirit of flowers! 


Thou art a winged thought 
Of tropical hours, 
With all the tropics’ rare 
frought ; 
Surcharged with beauty’s indefinable powers, 
Angel of flowers! 


bloom-splendor 


It seems cruel and strange that any 
person should kill these tiny creatures 
especially for ornamental purpose. They 
are the gems of nature, yet one day, in 
the year 1888, over twelve thousand skins 
of hummingbirds were sold in London. 
“And in one week during the same year 
there were sold at auction, in that city, 
four hundred thousand hummingbirds 
and other birds from North and South 
America, the former doubtless compris- 
ing a very considerable percentage of the 
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whole number.” When we remember 
that the hummingbird lays but two eggs, 
the rapid extermination of some of the 
species is evident unless this wholesale 
slaughter is stopped. Even the tropics, 
where bird Jife is wonderfully abundant, 
cannot support such wanton destruction. 

The Rivoli, or the Refulgent hum- 
mingbird, as it is frequently called, has 
a very limited range. It is found in the 
“mountains of sotitheastern Arizona, 
southwestern New Mexico and over the 
table lands of Mexico,’ southward to 
Nicaragua. It is one of the largest and 
most beautiful of the hummingbirds that 
frequent the United States. Its royal 
appearance led Lesson, in the year 1829, 
to name it Rivoli, in honor of M. Mas- 
sena, the Duke of Rivoli. It is noted 
“for the beauty of its coloring and the 
bold style of its markings.” 

Mr. Salvin, writing of the pugnacious 
character of this species, says: ‘Many 
a time have I thought to secure a fine 
male, which I had, perhaps, been follow- 
ing from tree to tree, and had at last 
seen quietly perched on a leafless twig, 
when my deadly intention has been an- 
ticipated by one less so in fact, but to 
all appearances equally so in will. An- 
other hummingbird rushes in, knocks the 
one I covet off his perch, and the two go 
fighting and screaming away at a pace 
hardly to be followed by the eye. An- 
other time this flying fight was sustained 
in midair, the belligerents mounting 
higher and higher, until the one worsted 
in battle darts away seeking shelter, fol- 
lowed by the victor, who never relin- 
quishes the pursuit till the vanquished, 
by doubling and*hiding, succeeds in mak- 
ing his escape.” Not only do they resent 
the presence of their own kind, but also 
of other hummingbirds. 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw, who was the 
first scientist to discover that the Rivoli 
was a member of the bird fauna of the 
United States, thus describes its nest: 
“Tt is composed of mosses nicely woven 


into an almost circular cup, the interior 
possessing a lining of the softest and 
downiest feathers, while the exterior is 
elaborately covered with lichens, which 
are securely bound on by a network of 
the finest silk from spiders’ webs. It 
was saddled on the horizontal limb of 
an alder, about twenty feet above the bed 
of a running mountain stream, in a glen 
which was overarched ana shadowed by 
several huge spruces, making it one of 
the most shady and retired nooks that 
could be imagined.” 

The note of this bird gem of the pine- 


clad mountains is a “twittering sound, 
louder, not so shrill and uttered more 
slowly than those of the small hum- 
mers.” 

As the Rivoli hovers over the mescal 


-and gathers from its flowers the numer- 


ous insects that infest them; or, as it 
takes the sweets from the flowers of the 
boreal honeysuckle, one is reminded of 
the words of the poet: 


“Art thou a bird, a bee, or butterfly?” 

“Fach and all three—a bird in shape am I, 
A bee collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 
A butterfly in brilliancy of plume.’ ” 


THE SEA-GULL. 


From the frozen Pole to the Tropic sea 
Thou wingest thy course with the drifting clouds; 
O’er ghostly bergs and vessels’ shrouds 
The beat of thy wings is strong and free. 
Alone, or with thy tribe a host 
Thou spreadest the bars of the low-ebbed tide. 
On the wave-washed drift of wrecks canst ride 
Or crowd the cliffs of a rock bound coast. 


No home is thine save the ocean’s waste; 
Unrestrained o’er thousands of miles dost roam; 
And follow the trail of the liners’ foam 

On wings that show no signs of haste. 

Thou canst rest on the height of vessels’ yards, 
Or the gleaming ice of the northern floe. 

As the changing tides thou dost come and go 

And the shifting wind thy strange course guards. 


The seaman well knows the signs thou canst show 
Of weather, and luck of the fishing grounds; 
And the whaler smiles when the sea abounds 

With thy thousands that come as the falling snow. 

Yet stranger those thoughts that arise in me, 

As I watch thee wheel of thy shining wings, 
Of thy life o’er the depths where the ocean flings 

From the frozen Pole to the Tropie sea. 


—Julian Hinckley. 
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There is a Scandinavian tradition that 
the swallow hovered over the cross of 
our Lord crying “Svala! Svala!” (Con- 
sole, console). Hence comes its name, 
“svalow’—the bird of consolation. 

The habitat of the swallow is the whole 
of North America and parts of South 
America. The chief characteristic is 
usually a deeply forked tail. The swal- 
lows of this country are called Bank, 


mata, otidee, Chimney, Clift, Tree, 
Land, Purpie, Violet, Black, White, 
Crescent, Green, Blue, Republican, 


White-billed and White-fronted. There 
are some twenty common kinds, beside 
the Swift, which is called a swallow be- 


- cause of certain resemblances. But its 
structure is different. It has its name 
from the rapidity of its flight. It is al- 


most always on the wing. Its feet are so 
seldom used that they are very weak. 
The chimney swallow has a bristly tail, 
which assists in its support when the 
bird alights. Its color is a sooty gray. 
Of the true swallows none is more fa- 
miliar than the barn swallow, whose nest 
adds a picturesque interest to the eaves 
of the building. This swallow has a 
steel blue coat, a pale chestnut vest, with 
a bit of chocolate on chin and throat. 
The tail is deeply forked. It is not a 
noisy bird, but has a song—a little trill 
—aside from the note it uses when fly- 
ing. Like a merry laugh, it says “Tittle- 
ittle-ittle-ee.”’ The barn swallow is sym- 
pathetic with its mates when they are in 
trouble and is friendly to man, who 
sometimes feels like questioning it— 


“Ts it far to heaven, O Swallow, Swallow! 
The heavy-hearted sings; 

I watch thy flight—and I long to follow. 
The while I wait for wings.” 


The flight of the swallow is in the 
curved line, which is that of beauty, and 
is without effort or restraint. 


THE BIRD OF CONSOLATION. 


The cliff swallow, petrochelidon luni- 
frons—gets part of its name—lunifrons 
(moon front)—from its white, crescent- 
like frontlet. It builds a bottle or gourd- 
shaped nest under the protection of 
shelving cliffs. A whole colony will 
sometimes build under the eaves of out- 
buildings, when the shape of the nest is 
modified. This bird may be distin- 
guished from the barn swallow by its 
less forked tail and its blackish color. 
It is a very useful bird, as it seems tire- 
less in its destruction of injurious in- 
SECIS: 

The tree or white-billed swallow wears 
a bluish-green coat, with white vest. It 
will sometimes rob the woodpecker of 
holes in trees in which to build. 

The bank swallow or sand martin is 
the cosmopolitan of birds, as it thrives 
equally well in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America. 

Of all the swallows none is a greater 
favorite than the purple martin. It was 
doubtless the bird to which Shakespeare 
alludes when he says, ‘““Where the temple 
haunting martlet breeds the air is deli- 
cate.’ The purple martin, in iridescent 
coat, with soft, musical cry of “Peuo- 
peuo-peuo,’ is a well protected guest, 
provided with pretty boxes for homes on 
tall poles or nailed to the sides of trees. 
It is a courageous bird, defending its 
home and young against any ruthless 
invader. 

There is an old true saying that “one 
swallow does not make a summer.” Yet 
its advent is looked for as the harbinger 
of warm weather. 


“Birds teach us as they come and go 
When to sail and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Mark the seasons, map the year, 
As they show and disappear.” 


BELLE Paxson Drury. 
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THE WORM-EATING WARBLER. 


(Helmttherus vermivorus.) 


The Worm-eating Warbler is much 
more retiring and less often noticed than 
most of the species of warblers. Unlike 
many of the species its range does not 
reach to the northern coniferous forests. 
Passing the winter in the countries bor- 
dering the Gulf of Mexico, it migrates in 
the spring throughout the Eastern United 
States, breeding as far north as Illinois 
and Connecticut. Its dull color and re- 
tiring and shy disposition eminently fit 
it for its chosen hunting grounds—the 
deep and thick woods, bordering ravines, 
where there is an abundant undergrowth 
of shrubs. Though preferring such lo- 
calities, it is occasionally seen in rather 
open places. 

Its companion in the woods is the gold- 
en-crowned thrush, for which it might 
easily be mistaken were it not for the ab- 
sence of streaks on its breast. Its song 
closely resembles that of the chipping 
sparrow aid may even mislead the 
trained field ornithologist. As it delib- 
erately hunts for insects among the dry 
leaves on the ground or on the lower 
branches of shrubs, its slow motions are 
more like those of the vireo than of a 
warbler. 

While walking through woods fre- 
quented by this rare little warbler the 


experiences of Mr. Leander Keyser is 
that of all who have had the pleasure of 
meeting it among the trees. He says: 
“Suddenly there was a twinkle of wings, 
a flash of olive-green, a sharp chirp, and 
then before me, a few rods away, a little 
bird went hopping about on the ground, 
picking up dainties from the brown 
leaves. It was a rare Worm-eating War- 
bler. The little charmer was quite wary, 
chirping nervously while I ogled him— 
for it was a male—and then hopped up 
into a sapling and finally scurried away 
out of sight.” 

It builds its nest on the ground among 
the dead leaves and under the protecting 
shade of large leaved herbage or low 
shrubs. The nest is rather large for the 
size of the bird. Grasses, small roots, 
the fibrous shreds of bark and a few dried 
leaves are used in its construction. 

Regarding the habits of this warbler 
Dr. Cones writes as follows: - “It is a 
sedate, rather a demure, little bird, with- 
out the vivacity of most warblers. When 
startled from the dead leaves on the 
ground, where it spends most of its time 
rambling, like the golden-crowned thrush, 
it flies to a low limb and then often sits 
motionless or hops listlessly about.” 


THE HUMMINGBIRD, 


A wheel of emerald set to song, 

Song of a thousand murmurings; 

A rainbow held in its leashes long, 

A whirl of color, a rush of wings, . 

The branches tilt and the petals quake 
(‘There is honey, my love, for you!’’) 

And the frowzled heads of the blossoms shake 
After each whispered interview. 


Nelly Hart Woodworth. 
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“Oh! Oh! Auntie, please come here, 
my foot’s caught in this hammock and I 
can’t get out and there’s a caterpillar go- 
ing to crawl right on me!” called little 
Neva Birdsell in an excited tone. 

Aunt Doris laid down her sewing and 
went over to where her little niece was ly- 
ing with her eyes riveted on a caterpillar 
which was slowly crawling along quite 
ignorant that anyone was being alarmed 
by its presence. 

Neva gave a sigh of relief when her 
aunt picked a leaf from the vine and the 
caterpillar crawled off on to it. 

“Now what shall I do with him?” 
asked Aunt Doris as the caterpillar 
curled itself. up in a little ball. 

“Why, kill it, quick as ever you can,” 
replied Neva promptly, “I don’t want 
horrid old caterpillars crawling ’round 
me.” e 
Just then a beautiful butterfly lighted 


‘NEVA’S BUTTERELY. 


would turn into a butterfly just like the 
one that flew away a moment ago; but I 
suppose I had better kill it as you wish 
me to.” 

“O, please don’t,” said Neva quickly 
as her aunt started from her chair, “I 
didn’t know ’bout it’s ever being a but- 
terfly. Will it really be like that other 
one, and could you keep it long enough; 
and how can you tell what kind of a but- 
terfly it will be?” 

Aunt Doris laughed _as_ she - said, 
“Three questions all in one breath. I 
know it will be that kind of a butterfly 
because I’ve studied about butterflies and 
caterpillars. It has another name beside 
caterpillar and that is larva. It is a very 
good name for it means a mask. You 
know when a thing is masked you can’t 


‘tell quite what it is by its looks and so 


on the vine near by and Aunt Doris ques- _ 


tioned, “Shall I catch the butterfly and 
kill that, too?” 

“O, auntie, how could you kill a beau- 
tiful butterfly?” exclaimed the little girl. 
“Catch it, though, I’d love to see it close 
to. But there, now!” she added in a dis- 
appointed tone as the butterfly flitted 
away, “It’s gone; they always fly away 
from me.” 

Aunt Doris went back to her chair 
carrying the caterpillar in the leaf with 
her. She seemed to be studying it for a 
moment and then asked, “Do you know 
what I have here, Neva?” — 

“Why, that caterpillar,’ answered the 
‘little girl in a surprised tone. Then 
growing curious she left the hammock 
and went nearer her aunt’s chair. 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “you are right, 
yet if I should keep it long enough it 


you might call this caterpillar a masked 
butterfly.” 

“T think it is a good name,” said Neva, 
“cause I never would guess it was go- 
ing to be a butterfly ; but can we keep it 
until it isn’t masked ?” 

“Yes, if you will run and ask Nora for 
a small pasteboard box we will fix a 
house for it,” said her aunt. 

Neva ran into the kitchen and soon 
returned with a shoe-box asking, “Will 
this do? It’s the littlest one there was.” 

“Ves, that will make a nice, roomy 


house,” replied her aunt, laying the cat- 


erpillar gently in the box. Then taking 
a piece of netting from her work basket 
she tied it over the top in place of the 
cover. “Now it will have plenty of light 
and air,” she said. ‘The next thing will 
be to get it something to eat.” 

“What do caterpillars like?’ 
Neva. 

“Mostly leaves,’ replied her aunt. 


asked 


“Well, there is one leaf in the box; 
won't it eat that?’ asked the little girl, 
watching the caterpillar crawling over it. 


“No, dear, caterpillars are very par- 
ticular about their food; they all eat 
leaves, but different kinds of caterpillars 
eat different kinds of leaves. This kind 
feeds on the leaves of the milk-weed. 
The butterfly is always very careful to 
lay the eggs on the plant whose leaves 
supply the food of the caterpillar so when 
the little caterpillar comes out of the tiny 
egg its food is all ready for it.” 

“Why, Aunt Doris! How can butter- 
flies ever know so much? They don’t eat 
leaves, do they?” asked Neva in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“No, butterflies eat honey and over- 
ripe fruit and such things; it is indeed 
wonderful that they can select the right 
plant, but the One who made the butter- 
fly gave it wonderful instinct. 
-He, Neva?” 

“Our Father,’”’ answered the little girl. 
“T know that we sing in school: 


“The little sparrow falleth not 
But Jesus taketh heed.” 


but I never thought of His paying much 
attention to sucha little thing as butter- 
flies.. ’'m not afraid of this caterpillar 
now; I just, almost, pretty nearly love 
dt 

Aunt Doris smiled, then setting the 
box upon the railing she said: “This 
caterpillar must have taken quite a jour- 
ney; we will go down the road a ways 
and see if we can find some milk-weed 
leaves for it.” 


ish, but as it grows older it casts its skin 
several times ;each time it grows brighter 
and weighs more.” 

“Why, how can it ever cast off its 
skin?” questioned Nieva in astonish- 
ment. 


Aunt Doris smiled as she replied: 


-“Wait until it is ready to become a chrys- 


Who is 


Neva ran ahead and her bright eyes” 


soon discovered the leaves. When they 
had been placed in the box the little girl 
sat and watched the caterpillar make a 
good meal, while her aunt explained to 
her how it would first become a chrysalis 
and then a butterfly. 

“How long does it have to be a cater- 
pillar?” she asked. 

“Twenty or thirty days,’ answered 
Aunt Doris. “But I think that this one 
is quite old and will hang itself up before 
long now.” 

“How can you tell, auntie?” 

“T judge by the color and size. When 
this caterpillar is very young it is green- 
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alis and you will see.” 

Neva kept close watch of her new pet 
after that, she was so afraid some change 
might take place that she did not see. 
When bedtime came her aunt let her take 
the box up to her room and put it on the 
dresser that she might look at it the first 
thing in the morning. 

“Why can’t we have a name for this 
creature?” Neva asked while she was 
getting ready for bed. “I mean a real 
name spelled with a capital, like mine?” 

“When it gets to be a butterfly it will 
have a name,” replied her aunt.” 

“What will it ber” asked Neva. 

“Danais,”’ replied Aunt Doris. 

“Danais,”’ repeated Neva, “That’s a 
pretty name, let’s call it that now. There 
isn’t any last name to it, is there?” 

“Why, yes, there is another name,” 
said her aunt, “but it is a pretty long 
one. It is Archippus, Danais Archippus ; 
can you remember that?” — 

“Oh, yes,” said Neva, “‘T’ll say it over 
lots of times and then I'll never forget 
it,” and when Aunt Doris. went past the 
door a little later she heard a very sleepy 
voice saying ‘“Danais Archippus, Danais 
Archippus, Archippus.” 

The next two days the caterpillar 
crawled around in the box and ate or 
slept and although Neva looked at it 
anxiously many times she could see no 
change and she was beginning to feel a 
little impatient. Early the third morn- 
ing she was awakened by a robin which 
was singing in a tree near her window. 
Almost before she had her eyes open she 
jumped out of bed and ran over to look 
in the box: A moment later Aunt Doris 
heard a mournful little voice saying: 
“Danais Archippus, I just. believe you’re 
a goner.” 

“Good morning, little girl, you are an 
early bird; is there trouble in the box?” 
she said going over to the dresser. 

“There don’t seem to be anything in 


; 
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the box,’ answered Neva in a sorrowful 
tone. 

Aunt Doris gave one look and then she 
laughed. “Why, Neva, the sandman is 
still in your eyes, for you are looking at 
the bottom of the box and here is the cat- 
erpillar hung up on the netting by the lit- 
tle hooks in the tail. It is well that you 
wakened so early, for half an hour later 
our Danais Archippus would have been 
a chrysalis and you never could have 
seen it cast its skin.” 

Then putting a soft shawl around the 
little girl she took her in her lap and let 
Rer hold the box. 

Very soon the caterpillar commenced 
rolling off its skin, but although Neva 
watched every minute and almost held 
her breath, she could scarcely tell how a 
little, green case, which looked as though 
it, might be made of wax, was hanging 
where the caterpillar had hung a few 
moments before, while the old skin lay 
shriveled up in the bottom of the box. 

“Tsn’t it- beautiful, auntie?” she said. 
“How can God make so many beautiful 
things?” 

“Yes, it is very beautiful,” replied her 
aunt, “but it will be more so after a lit- 
tle; we will set the box up ‘how and look 
again after you are dressed.” 

“You were right, auntie,” Neva called 
a little later. “The green case is a pret- 
tier color now and it has a row of such 
cute little gold knobs near the top. What 
do you s’pose they are there for?” 

“You notice that they are placed just 
where the chrysalis bulges; they are put 
there to protect the little sleeper when 
the wind blows the case against any- 
thing. You know a chrysalis is usually 
suspended from a leaf out of doors, and 
so it needs some such protection,” ex- 
plained Aunt Doris. 

“And now how long will this be just a 
chrysalis and will it just hang and do 
nothing?” asked the little girl. 

“Tf you are watching it closely you 
will see that it sometimes swings towards 
the light and sometimes away from the 
light just as its needs require. It is a 
sensitive littl mummy. But my little 
Neva will have to be very patient for it 
may be twelve or even sixteen days be- 
fore the butterfly appears.” 
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“It’s good I’m making you a long vis- 
it,’ said Neva, “’cause I wouldn’t like 
to go home before the butterfly came.” 

After ten days had passed the chrysalis 
began to look a little darker and the 
twelfth day Neva said, “Auntie, I 
b’lieve I see something that looks like a © 
wing inside of this little case.” 

“Sure, enough,’ said Aunt Doris. 
“That means that Danais Archippus will 
soon come out of the little green house.” 
Almost before she had finished speaking 
the case began to move and then the part 
that was over the butterfly’s back burst 
and a crumpled little object dropped to 
the bottom of the Sox. 

“Oh, what mussed up wings!” ex- 
claimed Neva in an excited whisper, but 
already the butterfly had commenced dis- 
tending them and soon they looked three 
times the size and were all smoothed 
out. u 

“Now will he fly?” asked Neva. 

“No, the wings are still drooping a 
little because they are moist; he will 
move them back and forth after a little, 
but will not fly until they are perfectly 
dry.” 

“Tsn’t he just a beauty! How I wish 
mamma could see how he looks,” said the 
little girl in a longing tone. 

“How would you like to have auntie 
paint his picture before he is ready to 
fly away?” asked her aunt. 

Neva’s eyes sparkled. “Oh, will you?” 
she exclaimed. “I'll run and get your 
paints.” 

A few minutes later the Danais was 
taken from the box and placed on the 
tablespread and Aunt Doris’ brush was 
doing rapid work. 

Neva was fascinated as her eyes trav- 
eled from her live butterfly to the beauti- 
ful deep orange wings trimmed with 
black and white which her aunt was 
painting. 

“Why Aunt Doris,” she said, “It’s a 
zact match, it’s ’most a reg’lar twin. 
How large it is!” 

“Yes, it is four and a half inches 
across the wings. It is the largest kind of 
an American butterfly.” 

By the time the painting was finished 
the butterfly commenced flitting about 
the room. It soon found its way to the 


screen door and Neva said, “It looks just 
as if it was coaxing to go out.” 

“Yes, butterflies don’t like to be shut 
up in the house,” said Aunt Doris, “and 
I think a certain little girl must want to 
play out too by this time, so I’ll open the 
door and watch you both fly.” 

A few minutes later a happy little 
voice called from the lawn,“Oh, just look, 
auntie, Danais Archippus seems to be 
kissing all the flowers, he’s so glad to see 
them.” 

When Neva went back to the city she 


took the picture of the Danais which 
her aunt had framed in a pretty gold 
frame, and also a great bunch of milk- 
weed pods. She looked at them very 
proudly as her aunt put them in her 
trunk and said, “They will be such beau- 
tiful reminderments of my precious Dan- 
ais Archippus, though of course I would 
remember him forever even if I didn’t 
have them, wouldn’t I, auntie?” and Aunt 
Doris looked into the earnest little face 
and smiled and felt sure that she would. 

Grace T. THOMPSON. 


THE INDIGNANT TURKEY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Near the pretty town of Madison, N. 
J., a turkey hen was at one time sitting 
on her nest of eggs. She knew that she 
must forego many a pleasant excursion 
about the poultry yard and through the 
meadows, where she and her mate had 
often picked. up a sweet wormy meal. 
As the days grew into weeks Mr. Turkey 
Gobbler seemed to realize it, too, and de- 
cided to put up with widowhood no long- 
er. So he visited a neighboring farm 
and enticed a good-natured lady turkey 
to return with him to his home. The 
patient, lawful wife; hatching her eggs, 
could do nothing about it. Her place 
was on the nest, and although doubtless 
her breast was ruffled with waves of 


- 


jealousy, she had no means of avenging 
herself. But the day of retributive jus- 
tice was surely and swiftly approaching. 
Hearing a great commotion in the barn- 
yard one morning soon after the new 
turkey had been introduced to the fowls, 
the householder hurried out to investi- 
gate. There he found a strange turkey 
cock thrashing with all his might of . 
claw, wing and beak the robber of his 
nest and affections, after which he proud- 
ly walked off with his mate, leaving the 
defeated and disloyal bird to make peace 
as best he could with her of whom he 
was not worthy. 
‘ FANNY SKELTON BISSELL. 
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THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 


(Spzzella socialis.) 


The Chipping Sparrow visits the tem- 
perate regions of Eastern North America 
at that time of the year of which the poet 
Tennyson has said: 

“Now fades the last long streak of snow, 

Now bourgeons every maze of quick 

About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen rootes the violets blow.” 

With the advancing seasons it passes 
still farther northward, till at last some 
of these birds have established their 
homes in Newfoundland and Southern 
Canada. They nest and rear their young 
from the Gulf States to the northern lim- 
its of their range. 

Mr. Chapman has truthfully said: 
“The Chippy is among sparrows what 
the phcebe is among flycatchers—the 
humblest, most unassuming member of 
its family. Both show trustfulness, 
which, in spite of their unattractive ap- 
pearance and far from pleasing voices, 
win our affection.” 

Few of our feathered friends are more 
confiding or will show more confidence in 
us, especially when by quiet, kindly acts 
we attract them to our doorsteps. They 
love the habitations of man and will se- 
lect the vines and bushes of the door- 
yard in which to build their homes. The 
name Social Sparrow is fully as appro- 
priate as Chipping Sparrow. The latter 
name is derived from their song, which 
is best described as a “monotonous chip- 
py-chippy-chippy-chippy,’ ending at 
times in a quiet trill. Their happy dis- 
positions and busy lives are inspiring. 

“Bid the little homely sparrows, 

Chirping in the cold and rain, 

Their impatient, sweet complaining, 

Sing out from their hearts again; 
Bid them set themselves to mating, 
Cooing love in softest words, 


Crowd their nests, all cold and empty, 
Full of little callow birds.” 


The song of the Chippy lasts about 


four seconds and is repeated at frequent, 


intervals throughout the day. They “fre- 
quently repeat their trills in the dark- 
ness of night when restless or disturbed.” 
Mr. Silloway has estimated that “‘if their 
total practice through the day amounts 
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to five hours, it is probable that they ut- 
ter more than two thousand songs in a 
day, and perhaps even more; a wonder- 
ful record for these little musicians.” 
The ground, the fence, the porch or a 
shrub serve alike as a rostrum from 
which, with uplifted heads, to utter their 
trills. 

Were it not for the English sparrow 
the yards of our country residences would 
be alive with these companionable birds. 
They not only enjoy the society of man, 
but also the presence of their own kind. 
The male is very attentive and will share 
food that he has obtained with his mate, 
for whom he shows the greatest fond- 
ness. In fact, the love for each other 
exhibited by a pair of these sparrows is 
remarkable. Then, too, their attachment 
for the home bush, in which they have 
passed a happy season, is frequently 
shown by their returning to the same 
bush or one near by, not.only the next 
season, but probably for several. 
~ The delicate little home of the Chippy 
is sometimes a neatly and closely woven 
fabrication of the hairs of horses and 
cows. Because of this habit of using hair 
in its nest the Chippy is frequently called 
the Hairbird. More often, however, the 
hair is used in the lining, which is pro- 
tected by an outer wall made of grasses, 
fine roots and twigs. The nest is seldom 
placed less than five feet from the ground. 
In this home, with its feltlike lining, are 
laid the four or five bluish green eggs, 
the larger ends of which are speckled 
with brown or black. The Chippy is not 
contented with a single family and usu- 
ally raises two in a season. 

The patient devotion of the parent 
birds to their young is very interesting. 
They teach the little birds to gather their 
own food and carefully guard them till 
they have gained sufficient strength and 
confidence to care for themselves. Even 
then parents and offspring remain near 
each other, lovingly feeding in the same 
pasture, till the cold autumn drives them 
to their summer home in the Southern 
States and Mexico. 


CHRISTMAS IN BUNNYVILLE. 


It was Christmas Eve in Bunnyville. 
Bunnyville was in a lovely great forest, 
and was ‘the place where all the rabbits 
lived. Mr. and Mrs. Hare and six baby 
hares lived in a nice hollow tree, by the 
side of a clear stream of water, so that 
they never suffered for a cool drink or a 
bath. The little Hares were very much 
excited tonight, and were staying up far 
beyond the usual time, because they had 
so much to talk about, and were wonder- 
ing what the morrow would bring. Now, 
this was to be the first time in their 
little lives that these dear little rabbits 
had ever hung up their stockings, for 
their papa and mamma had not known 
until recently that there was such a thing 
as Santa Claus. 

Mamma Hare saw that her little soft, 
wooly babies were getting too much ex- 
cited, so she said to them, “Now, chil- 
dren, you really must go to bed, or the 
Santa rabbit will not come to you at all, 
and then how will you feel? Come! 
Hurry, now.” 

So they all scampered toward the 
mamma and gave her a good hug, with 
their little furry arms, and jumped into 
bed, all six of them in a row. The mam- 
ma leaned over them, and tucked them 
all in snugly, pulling the long gray moss 
up close around their necks, for the night 


was bitter cold, and the wind was howl- 


ing fiercely around their tree home. 
Then she kissed each one, but her way 
of doing this was to rub her nose against 
each one of the little wrinkled noses, and 
that was a rabbit kiss. 

They were soon sound asleep, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hare were just dozing off, too, 
when they heard a queer, scratching 
sound, outside of their big tree, and they 
lay there peeping out from the moss with 
their bright eyes until suddenly, through 
the hole in the tree, there stepped—old 
Santa. He was a big—a very big—white 
rabbit, with long ears, and pink eyes, and 
long whiskers. He had such a kind face 


that they were almost tempted to speak 
to him, but they were afraid if they did 
he might get scared, and run away, be- 
fore filling the stockings. Those were 
the funnietst stockings you ever saw. Of 
course, the little rabbits did not wear 
stockings, only when it was very cold, 
they sometimes put on extra fur shoes 
to play in the snow. So the mamma had 
made each one a nice, large one, to hang 
up, and there they hung in a row, on 
some pegs driven to the inside of the 
tree. Old Santa looked around a min- 
ute, and soon spied these queer fur 
stockings; but he was used to that, for 
all the little bunnies he had visited that 
night had that same kind, so, with a low 
chuckle to himself, he took a big fur 
bag off his shoulders and reaching down 
into it he drew forth the loveliest things 
papa and mamma rabbitt had ever seen. 
Their eyes fairly sparkled, as they 
thought of how delighted their babies 
would be when they awoke. Santa Claus 
did not forget anybody—not even papa 
and mamma, for they saw him stuffing. 
a lot of things down at the foot of their 
bed, as he laughed to think of their sur- 
prise. When he left they jumped out of 
bed, and peeked through the tree, and 
saw him leap into a sleigh which was 
made out of a big, big pumpkin and 
drawn by tiny white mice. Their little 
silver bells tinkled as they flew over the 
snow—for the whole world outside was 
now covered with a beautiful sparkling 


‘robe of snow. The rabbits were awake 
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long before the dawn next morning, and 
made suclj a noise, giggling and whis- 
pering, under their cover of moss, that 
the mamma could not sleep. Finally they 
said: “O, mamma, can’t we get up?” 

“Yes, I guess you might as well.” she 
replied, ‘as you won’t go to sleep.’ So 
out they scampered, all six of them, 
tumbling all over each other in their 
eagerness to see what good old Santa had 
brought them. O, how delighted they. 


were, as they ran their little paws down 
into each fur stocking, and brought 
forth the most wonderful things, surely, 
that rabbits ever had. 

There were little red apples, and all 
kinds of nuts, and nice green things to 
eat, and actually, a doll, made out of 
cornstalks, and corn-silk for hair. They 
had never had a doll before, and they 
hugged them to their little furry breasts 
with ecstasy. When the children were all 
through looking at their gifts the papa 
and mamma looked at the foot of their 
bed and found the things Santa had 
brought them. There were bushels of 
red and yellow apples, bags of wheat, 
great cabbages and celery, tender lettuce 
and all the good things so dear to the 
heart of a rabbit. 

Dear, dear! Their mouths fairly 
watered, as they looked at these things. 
More than enough to last them all win- 
ter, and now they would not have to go 
out in the cold, bitter weather, searching 
for something to eat. They could stay in 
their good warm tree, and have a jolly 
time together, and eat all the good things 
they wanted. After breakfast the chil- 
dren all ran out and played snowball and 
frolicked around at leap-frog and such 
outdoor sports all morning, which made 
them so hungry that they felt as if they 
could eat up the whole lot of winter sup- 
plies. After a while mamma called them 
in, and they joyfully sat down to their 
Christmas dinner. There was a long 
table, just filled with good things, and 
the children all sat on big strong toad- 
stools. My! how hungry they were. But 
mamma had known they would be, and 
had provided everything good that a rab- 
bit likes, and actually had some tiny 
cakes, and little red candies. What a 
jolly meal that was! Everybody laughing 
and chewing away at something held 
tightly between their two little front 
paws, and wrinkling up their funny 
brown noses, smelling at all the good 
things on the table. It was quite late 
when they finished the merry meal, and 


after looking for some time at the things 
which Santa had brought, papa and mam- 
ma said: “Children, we have another 
surprise for you now.” 

Another surprise! What could it be? 
It seemed to them that. they already had 
every surprise in the world, and they 
could not imagine how anything else 
could be thought of. 

Mamma made each of them put on a 
very heavy fur coat, and fur shoes, and 
they all went out, and went skipping 
over the cold white snow, until at last, 
through the darkness they caught a 
glimpse of something sparkling, and 
bright and beautiful. Bright lights hung 
everywhere, and in the center of it all 
was a tree—that was not like any tree 
they had ever seen before in all their 
little rabbit lives. It was a rabbit Christ- 
mas tree, just covered with beantiful 
gifts for all, and there all around the tree 
were dozens and dozens of rabbits many 
of whom were friends of theirs, and , 
what a jolly crowd it was. Everybody 
good natured, and all jumping and hop- 
ping, as if their lives depended upon it. 
Pretty soon from out the darkness who 
should appear but Santa himself? O, 
what hurrying and scurrying of little 
furry feet there was, as all the little’ bun- 
nies tried to get near him. He smiled 
upon them all as he stepped to the tree 
and began handing gifts to each and 
every one of them. And the funniest part 
of it was, that he knew every one of 
their names. After the gifts had all been 
distributed they all joined hands around 
Santa Claus, and went around in the 
wildest, merriest dance, that was ever 
danced by a party of rabbits. So light of 
feet and so happy were they that they 
fairly flew over the ground. Then the 
good old Santa told them good-by till 
next year, and jumping into his sleigh, 
vanished from sight. They all went 
home very tired, but O, so very, very 
happy to be tucked away again into 
their soft, warm nests of gray moss. 

JesstE JULIET KNox. 
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TOPAZ. 


Remarkable clearness and _ transpa- 
rency, capacity of taking a high polish 
and hardness and weight greater than 
that of quartz. These are the qualities 
in which Topaz excels as a gem. Nu- 
merous other stones of inferior quality 
masquerade under its name, however, 
and this fact may account for the de- 
cline in popularity which the stone has 
suffered in recent years. True Topaz is 
a silicate of alumina, containing hydroxyl 
and fluorine. Its hardness is 8 in the 
scale in which quartz is 7. Hence it will 
scratch the latter mineral and may thus 
be distinguished from it. It is also re- 
markably heavy, considering its compo- 
sition, it being three and one-half times 
as heavy as water, while quartz is only 
two and one-half times as heavy. Owing 
to this unusual specific gravity, experts 
accustomed to handling gems can fre- 
quently pick out the Topaz from a miscel- 
laneous lot of precious stones without re- 
moving their wrappings. 

The color typically associated with To- 
paz in its use as a gem is yellow. Yet 
the mineral species exhibits many other 
shades of color, which, when present in 
crystals of sufficient clearness and purity, 
answer equally well for gem purposes. 
These other shades, most of which are 
represented in ‘the accompanying plate, 
are grayish, greenish, bluish and reddish. 
Topaz may also be quite colorless. The 
yellow color of the Brazilian Topaz can 
be changed by heating to a pale rose pink 
and the gem is often treated in this way. 
The degree of heat employed is not high, 
and both heating and cooling must be 
performed gradually. Warming in a 
sand bath at a low red heat is the method 
usually employed, or the stone may be 
wrapped in German tinder and the latter 
set on fire. Only stones of a brown yel- 
low color yield the pink; the pale yellow 
stones turn white when so treated. Once 
the pink color is obtained it is perma- 
nent. The natural colors of Topaz are 
in general perfectly durable, although 


some of the deep wine yellow Topazes 
from Russia fade on exposure to day- 
light. 

Topaz is infusible before the blow- 
pipe. It is not affected by hydrochloric 
acid, but is partially decomposed by sul- 
phuric acid and then yields hydrofluoric 
acid. If the latter experiment is tried 
in a closed glass tube the formation of 
the hydrofluoric acid is made evident by 
the etching and clouding of the walls of 
the tube. The powdered stone should 
be mixed with acid sulphate of potash 
for this experiment. The powdered min- 
eral, when heated with cobalt nitrate, 
assumes a fine blue color, due to the 
alumina which it contains. One of the 
most convenient means of distinguishing 
Topaz from other stones used to imitate 
it is through its property of becoming 
electric by heat, friction or pressure. 
This electrical condition is evidenced, as 
in the case of tourmaline, by the power 
the stone acquires to pick up and hold 
bits of tissue paper, straws, etc. Some- 
times the friction from merely rubbing 
the stone between the fingers will be suf- 
ficient to produce this electrical condi- 
tion, while many Brazilian Topazes, if . 
simply pressed between the fingers, es- 
pecially in the direction of the prismatic 
axis, become electric. The electrical 
condition often persists from twenty-four 
to thirty hours. 

The crystals of Topaz belong to the 
orthorhombic system of crystallization. 
They are usually elongated in the direc- 
tion of the prism and have sharp, bright 
faces. They vary’much in size and of- 
ten are large. One crystal weighing 
twenty-five pounds was found in Siberia. 

A well-marked characteristic of all To- 
paz crystals is their tendency to cleave 
across the prism parallel with its base. 
Such a cleavage plane can be seen cut- 
ting across the crystal shown in the up- 
per right-hand corner of the accompany- 
ing plate. This cleavage is so marked 
and the cleavage plane so bright and flat 
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Waterworn Topaz (Brazil.)—Loaned by Foote Mineral Co. 
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that in cutting Topaz for a gem a cleav- 
~age surface is used as the upper face of 
the gem and the other faces formed 
around it. Owing to this easy cleavage 
the owner of a cut Topaz should be care- 
ful not to let the stone drop, as it might 
be cracked or broken. 

The name Topaz is derived from the 
Greek name topazios, which is that of 
an island in.the Red Sea. The gem 
known to the ancients as topaz, however, 
was not our Topaz, but the mineral chry- 
solite. Topaz usually occurs in gneiss 
or granite, with tourmaline, mica, beryl, 
etc. In Brazil it occurs in a talcose rock 
or in mica slate. It is sometimes in suf- 
ficient abundance to form an essential 
rock constituent. When so occurring, 
however, it has not the transparent gem 
quality, but is white and opaque. Much 
of the Brazilian Topaz occurs as rolled 


' pebbles, one of which is shown in the 


accompanying plate. These occur in the 
beds of streams, having been left behind 
owing to their superior hardness after 
the rock in which they were formed has 
been washed away. When colorless 
they are known in the region as “pingos 
d’Agua” (drops of water). The Portu- 
guese call them “slaves’ diamonds.” <A 
stone in the crown of Portugal, reputed 
to be a diamond of 1,680 carats weight 
and called the Braganza, is undoubtedly 
only a Topaz of exceptional clearness and 
beauty. 

The Brazilian Topazes come mostly 
from the Province of Minas Geraes, the 
province which also yields diamonds, 
beryls and many other precious stones. 
While those of greenish and _ bluish 
shades are found mostly in the form of 
rolled pebbles the yellow Brazilian Topaz 
is found in the mother rock. This is a 
decomposed itacolumite of a white or 
yellow color. The Russian Topazes, like 
that shown in the plate, come from the 
Imperial mines in the Urals. Alabashka, 
near Mursinka, is one of the most pro- 
ductive localities. The crystals occur in 
cavities in granite and are accompanied 
by crystals of smoky quartz, feldspar 
and mica. Superb gems are cut from 
these Topazes, a fine series of which is 


possessed by the Field Columbian Mu- 


seum. The mines are operated by the 


Russian Government and the finest spec- 
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imens are reserved for the Imperial Cab- 
inet. 

In the southern Urals, in the gold 
washings of the River Sanarka, yellow 
Topazes are found closely resembling 
those of Brazil. Associated with them 
are amethysts,. rubies, chrysoberyls and 
many other precious stones. Topaz crys- 
tals of good size and color are” found 
quite abundantly in Japan, although they 
have not yet been cut for gems to any 
extent. There are many localities in the 
United States where Topaz occurs, and it 
is often of gem quality. The group 
shown in the plate illustrates its occur- 
rence at Thomas Mountain, Utah, a lo- 
cality forty miles north of Sevier Lake. 
The crystals are found in cavities in the 
rock. ‘They are never very large, but 
are usually clear and bright. They oc- 
cur in somewhat similar fashion at Na- 
throp, Colorado. In the Eastern States 
Topaz was first found at Trumbull, Conn. 
It is here quite opaque and not suitable 
for gem purposes. Good gem Topaz has 
been found at Huntington and Middle- 
town, Conn., however, and especially at 
Stoneham, Maine. In these localities it 
occurs in granite. 

Of other stones which are sold under 
the name of Topaz the most common is 
the so-called Spanish or Saxon topaz. 
This is simply smoky quartz heated un- 
til it turns a yellow color. It can easily 
be distinguished from true Topaz by the 
properties above given. 

At the present time it is also quite the 
common practice to vend ordinary color- 
less quartz under the name of Topaz. 
These practices are harmful to the repu- 
tation of true Topaz, as these forms of 
quartz are common and cheap and lack 
many of the desirable qualities of that 
stone. There is also a so-called Orien- 
tal Topaz which is a yellow form of co- 
rundum. It is heavier and harder than 
true Topaz, but its color and luster are 
not generally considered as desirable as 
those of that mineral. About forty years 
ago Topaz was quite popular as a gem 
and commanded three or four times its 
present price. At the present not more 
than two dollars a carat is often paid for 
the stone. 

Topaz is often referred to by ancient 
writers and is mentioned in the Bible as 


one of the stones to be put in the ephod 
of the high priest; also as one of the 
gems worn by the King of Tyre and 
as forming one of the gates of the Holy 
City. Curiously enough, the gem re- 
ferred to in these instances was the mod- 
ern chrysolite, while where chrysolite is 
spoken of our Topaz is usually meant. 

A Topaz presented by Lady Hilde- 
garde, wife of Theodoric, Count of Hol- 
land, to a monastery in her native town, 
emitted at night, according to legend, a 
light so brilliant that in the chapel where 
it was kept prayers could be read at night 
without the aid of a light; a statement 
which might well be true if the monks 
knew the prayers bv heart. 

The spiritual qualities associated with 
Topaz are fruitfulness and faithfulness. 


It is also said to confer cheerfulness upon. 
its wearer. The ancients believed that 
it calmed the passions and prevented bad 
dreams; that it discovered poison by be- 
coming obscured when in contact with 
it; that it quenched the heat of boiling 
water, and that its powers increased and 
decreased with the increase and decrease 
of the moon. Also a Topaz held in the 
hand of a woman at childbirth was be- 
lieved to lessen suffering. Lastly, a To- 
paz is the gem of the month of Novem- 
ber: 

“Who first comes to this world below 

With drear November’s fog and snow 


Should prize the topaz’s amber hue, 
Emblem of friends and lovers true.” 


OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 


THE BIRTH OF THE HUMMINGBIRD. 


It was born in a valley of violets 

Where bird and flower for its favor vied, 
Its father a poppy gone stark mad, 

Its mother a reckless honey bee, 

(True child of such startling pedigree) 
Its cradle a sunbeam glorified. 


It was bathed in a dewdrop morn by morn 
And when the time for the christening came, 
The font was filled with a jeweled flame; 
Glitter of gems dissolved in mist, 

White of diamond, its changing light, 

Ruby, emerald, amethyst, 

And its christening robe was encrusted quite. 


Nelly Hart Woodworth. . 
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THE ROSE TANAGER. 


(Pyranga aestiva.) 


“Oh, if it might be that the roses 

Be winged, and flying to thee, 

Could bear thee a thousand greetings,— 
Thou knowing they came from me! 


And if song might be given the roses, 
When I sped them in token to thee, 
They should warble my song to thee softly— 
Thou thinking the while on me!” 
—From the German of Abingulf Wegener. 


The brilliant Rose Tanager, 
“Encircled with poetic atmosphere, 
As lark emballed by its own crystal song.” 


might be the fulfillment of the poet’s 


roseate dream, and the message that he 
bears a vocal incense from the flower’s 
glowing heart. 

But if the burden of the one-half of 


_ the tanager duet is “my love is like a red, 


red rose,” the other half probably com- 
pletes the flowery simile, with the proud 
refrain, “my love is like a green, green 
leaf,” and when the time of the bloom of 
the rose is past and the rosy plumes, like 


_ petals, fall away, he stands revealed an 


olive calyx, atterided as the season wanes 
by an assemblage of belated olivaceous 
buds, whose song and carmine tints are 
folded away to await the summons of the 
next year’s sun. 

And when they return to us again in 
the full flower of their beauty from their 
southern home, gorgeous as if stained in 
the dyes of the tropic sun, their song is 
said to be suffused with color like the 
mellow tones of the rose-breasted gros- 
beak and oriole. 

This song Nuttall describes as a strong 
and sonorous whistle like that of the Bal- 
timore bird, “resembling the trill or mu- 


sical shake on the fife, and is frequently 


repeated ; while that of the female is chat- 
tering and is chiefly uttered in alarm 
when any person approaches the vicinity 
of the nest. From the similarity of her 
color to the foliage of the trees, she is 
rarely seen and is usually mute, while the 
loquacity and brilliancy of the male, as he 
flies timidly and wildly through the 
branches, render him a most distinguished 
and beautiful object.” 

Audubon pronounced the usual note of 
this bird as unmusical, resembling the 


sounds “chicky-chucky-chuck,’ which is 
not, indeed, suggestive of poetic inspira- 
tion on the part of this “poet-prophet of 
the spring,” but the same author states 
that during the spring he sings pleasant- 
ly for nearly half an hour in succession, 
and that the song resembles that of the 
red-eyed vireo, his notes being sweeter 
and more varied and nearly equal to those 
of the orchard oriole. 

Mr. Ridgway describes the song as 
somewhat after the style of the robin, but 
in a firmer tone and more continued, and, 
as compared with that of the scarlet tan- 
nager, with which he is often confound- 
ed, it is more vigorous and delivered in 
a manner less faltering. He describes 
the note of anxiety as a peculiar “‘pa-chip- 
it-tut-tut-tut,’ very different from the 
weaker cry of Pyranga rubra. 

Mr. Chapman says the summer tanager 
may be easily identified, not alone by its 
color, but by its unique call note, a clearly 
enunciated “chicky-tucky-tuck.” Its song 
bears a general resemblance to that of the 
scarlet, but to some ears is much sweeter, 
better sustained and more musical. Ac- 
cording to some authorities it equals the 
robin’s in strength, but is uttered more 
hurriedly, is more “wiry” and much more 
continued. 

Of the bird of Eastern North America 
Mr. Maynard says: “When the cold 
north winds cease to blow and the air 
in the piny woods is redolent with the 
perfume of the sundew, creeping mimosa 
and other delicate plants, which only 
bloom Jate in the spring, the voices of 
the summer tanagers are heard in the tops 
of the highest trees, when their songs are 
full of wild melody in perfect keeping 
with their surroundings. * * * So 
closely do they conceal themselves in the 
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thick foliage that were it not for the loud 
song notes, which are constantly repeated, 
it would be difficult to discover them.” 

From one of its habits the Rose Tan- 
ager is known to farmers as the red bee 
bird, and, although a bird of day, its 
taste for nocturnal beetles often leads it 
to the pursuit of its prey until the shades 
of evening have darkened into night, 
when, with the light of its plumes ex- 
tinguished, as it were, with the setting 
sun, it proceeds silently and invisibly 
upon its gustatorial mission. 

But it is credible that it is only when 


he is in his colorless nocturnal disguise 
that the prosaic beetle is permitted to re- 
fresh this Avian bloom, and that when 
the god of day has transformed the voice- 
less shade of night into the winged and 
musical rose of ornithology for his life’s 
sustenance, the same moment witnesses 


the miracle of the “dewdrops the sunrise 


has reddened to wine,” and that to his in- 
spiration is poured Aurora’s rosy liba- 
tion, the enchanted 


“Wine that Morning spills 
Upon the heaven-kissing hills.” 


JuLiettE A. OWEN. 


THE ERMINE. 


The Ermine is an aristocratic branch 
of the weasel family. His coat of pure 
or creamy white is the envy of kings, 
nobles and judges, whose robes of state 
or office etiquette prescribes shall be lined 
or faced with this matchless fur. A nar- 
row band of the same is turned up 
around the crimson velvet cap worn be- 
neath the British monarch’s crown and 
the coronets of peers. 

At the coronation of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, which is to suc- 
ceed the period of mourning for the late 
queen, the royal regalia will be brought 
into requisition, and in all its magnificent 
makeup not the least feature will be the 
priceless ermine trimming, costing the 
life of many a luckless animal. In view, 
therefore, of his constant exposure to 
martyrdom the price the Ermine pays for 
his social distinction is dear enough and 
should excite in his humbler cousins, 
even were they disposed to be sensitive 
on the point of birth, more of pity than 
of jealousy. 

He dresses in perfection, however, 
only in winter, and that of the coldest re- 
gions, where the exceeding whiteness of 
his covering serves the two-fold purpose 
of retaining heat and concealing his pres- 
ence on the universal carpet of snow, 
both from the enemies seeking his life 
and from the prey on which he sub- 
sists. 

For a summer outing suit nature pro- 
vides him an unconventional dress of 
light reddish brown varied with a stom- 


acher of tawny white. With the doffing 
of his regal attire he also lays aside the 
distinguished title of Ermine and _ be- 
comes plain Mr. Stoat. 

This species of the weasel is found 
throughout Great Britain and in most 
parts of continental Europe, but except 
in northern Scotland, Scandinavia, and 


Russia the winters are neither sufficient- 
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ly long nor cold to produce a complete 
change of color and he is left with a 
funny piebald coat which no one covets. 
The skins that supply the markets of the 
world all come from the arctic countries 
of the three northern continents, Europe, 
Asia and North America. A permanent 
feature of the Ermine’s coat is the glossy 
black tail tip, which in the preparation 
of the fur is inserted at regular intervals 
on the white, where the sharp contrast 
gives a most pleasing effect. 

An utter abhorrence of uncleanness is 
a characteristic instinct of his lordship, 
and impels him to suffer capture or death 
rather than become soiled or bedraggled. 
This sentiment of.purity is figuratively 
transferred to the fur whose use on the 
garments of rulers and judges symbol- 
izes the purity of justice and law. 

Determination and perseverance are 
qualities displayed in the pursuit of game 
for food, consisting of small herbivorous 
animals, birds, and eggs. In length the 
Ermine’s body is about ten inches; the 
tail, four inches ; the legs are short, bear- 
ing the slender body with a creeping 
snake-like motion. M. A. Hoyr. 
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THE RHESUS MONKEY. 


(Macacus rhesus.) : 


It was in Simla that we first encoun- 
tered the Rhesus Monkey. We had gone 
_up to Simla to escape the intense heat of 
Bombay, and, refreshed by the cool air of 
the “hill country,” we were soon ready 
to make the expedition to the hill called 
- Jako. This hill is indeed the hill of the 

monkeys. It is eight or nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and here 
lives a fakir, who feeds the monkeys as 
they troop down_the mountainside at his 
call. $ 

Undoubtedly there is no more mis- 
chievous monkey than the Rhesus, but, 
after all, he is not altogether to blame, 
for the blame may belong to the Hindoos. 
Some tell us that the Rhesus Monkey is 
sacred; others think not. But, however 
that may be, it is a fact that the Hindoos 
protect the monkeys in every possible 
way, willingly sharing their food with 
the bands which are found almost every- 
where, and permitting no one to kill 
them. 

This fosters every mischievous trait in 
these monkeys, and they fear nothing 
from man. They will devastate every 
plantation and garden near them. They 
belong to that genus of the ape family 
called Macaque, and as this variety, with 
their near relations, the other macaques, 
are found all over Southeastern Asia, be- 
sides one branch in Western Africa, one 
can readily see that their mischievousness 
becomes a serious drawback. 

The natives of Baka are said to leave 
one-tenth of their harvests in heaps for 
ihe monkeys, which come down in great 
numbers and carry away all that is left 
for them. And this they can readily do 
on account of their well-developed cheek 
pouches. These pockets in the cheeks 
are assuredly most convenient, but are 
never found on American monkeys. - The 
Old World monkeys are the narrow- 
nosed variety, while the American mon- 
keys have the broad nose bone. 

Our Rhesus Monkeys had, of course, 


the narrow nose bone. They averaged 
about twenty inches long, and the tail 
was half as long. Like all the macaque. 
monkeys, they were of sturdy build, with 
legs of moderate length. In color the fur 
“aS grayish or greenish on the upper 
part. yellowish over the hips and white 
below. The tail was greenish above and 
gray under. The face, ears and hands 
were of a light copper color. 

The mother monkeys were most “as- 
siduous in the care of their young, but in 


‘educating them one of the most impor- 
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tant lessons was to teach them to steal 
successfully. This the pupils learned 
with ease, and to find a Rhesus Monkey 
which could not steal would be a curigs- 
ity indeed. 

Wraule in Simla we were told the oft- 
repeated story of Lady Barker’s dinner. 
Lady Barker, desiring to give a dinner to 
a jJarge nun:ber of guests, took unusual 
pains in the preparation of the feast. 
With her own hands she arranged the 
flowers, and in the most attractive man- 
ner were placed upon the table all the 
delicacies possible to procure, far and 
near. When everything was arranged 
to her entire satisfaction, she retired to ar- 
ray herself for the reception of her guests. 
The servants were left in charge of the 
rooms, but instead of watching the tables, 
they deserted their posts to amuse them- 
selves ina more congenial way. -Imagine 
the surprise and consternation when, 
upon descending to the dining room, she 
found it filled with guests, but not those 
whom she had invited. A large band of 
monkeys had entered through the win- 
dows and were enjoying themselves with- 
out restraint. Poor Lady Barker had 
nothing left to offer her invited guests 
but the spoiled remains of her sump- 
tuous feast. Her little lap-dog “Fury” 
met with an untimely death by the hands 
of probably this same band of monkeys. 
The dog waged war on the creatures 
at every opportunity, but one day a large 


monkey managed to catch him-and carry 
him along to its tree-top. There the dog 
was tormented by all the monkeys, being 
passed from hand to hand and finally 
thrown down a precipice. 

While the Rhesus is an intelligent crea- 
ture and easily taught while young, it 
it a question whether one really wishes 
this monkey for a pet, for when old, they 
become vicious and spiteful and can bite 
and scratch in a dangerous manner. 

In addition to the fruit and seeds which 
they eat, they are also fond of insects and 
spiders, and frequently large parties may 
be seen searching the ground for these 
delicacies. 

Professor Ball relates an interesting an- 
ecdote of these monkeys. He said that 
when at Malwa Tal, a lake where he 
spent a day, he was warned that when 
passing under a certain landslip which 
slopes to the lake, he would be liable to 
have stones thrown at him by the mon- 
keys. As he thought this might be only a 


traveler’s tale, he took pains to go to the 
spot in order to see what had given rise 
to the story. As he approached the base 
of the landslip, he saw a number of Rhe- 
sus monkeys rush to the sides and across 
the top, and presently pieces of loosened 
stone and shale came tumbling down 
where he stood. He soon satisfied him- 
self that this was not accidental, for he 
distinctly saw one monkey, industriously 
with both forepaws, push the loose 
shingle off a shoulder of rock. He then 
tried the effect of throwing stones at 
them, but this made them quite angry and 
the amount of fragments which they set 
rolling was speedily doubled. This ad- 
venture caused Professor Ball to be- 
lieve that there may be some truth in the 
stories related in regard to monkeys 
throwing fruit at people from the tree 
tops, and yet even about monkeys it is 
not always best to credit all one hears. 
Joun AINSLIE. 


AN ANIMAL TORPEDO. 


The gymnotus, or electric eel, is a com- 
mon denizen of the stagnant pools and 
sluggish lagoons of the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela, It is known to the natives under 
the more suggestive name of arimna or 
something that deprives of motion. 

Our first experience with this curious 
Animal Torpedowas on the borders of the 
Llanos, a few days’ journey to the south 
of Valencia. The pack mules, usually 
very slow, had preceded us, during the 
noon hour, while we had leisurely taken 
luncheon. In the course of an hour, we 
caught up with them, as they had reached 
a sluggish estuary of a neighboring 
river. Before we were in hailing dis- 
tance, we could see, from the wild and 
frantic gesticulations of the muleteer, 
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that something unusual had occurred. It 
proved to be an attack of electric eels 
upon the first mule, which had attempted 
to ford the lagoon. The animal had 
nearly reached the opposite shore before 
the attack was made, and thus, the first 
mule had escaped with only a few shocks 
from the invisible torpedoes. The other 
pack mules, just entering the stream, — 
were turned upon savagely by the con- 
cealed serpents, and were wildly and 
frantically turning back, when we came 
upon the scene. Their distended nos- 
trils and bulging, terrified eyes, with ex- 
cited snorting and plunging, would have 
made a perfect picture of agonized ter- 
ror. Their suffering, fortunately, was of 
short duration, as they soon gained the 


spent so much of their galvanic 


shore and dashed away madly over the 
prairie. The first mule, which had 
crossed, terrified by the electric shocks 
received, had retreated from the lagoon 
and, in a state of great fright, had 
plunged into a browsing herd of cattle, 
dangling its swaying pack and causing 
a frightened stampede among the half- 
wild herd. The latter, ignorant of the 
immediate peril, rushed toward the la- 
goon ford, and, if those in front hesi- 
tated, they were persistently prodded by 
those from behind. In a moment all 
were in the midst of their dreaded ene- 
mies in the water. A scene followed 
which is hard to describe. The poor 
brutes reared, bellowed and moaned; 
they gored each other in their agony, 
while their startled eyes seemed ready to 
jump from their sockets. 

As the herd was numerous, the greater 


portion soon struggled out, and, with. 


tails reared high in the air, they plunged, 
like maddened demons, across. the 
prairie. Three cows and a heifer re- 
mained in the pool with the eels. The 
former, much exhausted, finally escaped 
from their tormentors, but the heifer, un- 
able to withstand the repeated attacks, 
made one last effort, and, with a gasp, 
sank below the surface. 

We spent some time in collecting our 
terrified pack mules and scattered bag- 
gage, finally crossing the bayou at a shal- 
low point some distance above the ford. 
In the meantime, one of the mozos 
speared one of the eels, as they had be- 
come very sluggish and were swimming 
aimlessly about the surface, after having 
force. 
The captured specimen was about two 
and a hali feet in length and would 
weigh about eight pounds. It had an 


_ Olive green color and the upper part. of 


the head was mingled with red. Two 
rows of yellow spots are placed symmet- 
rically along the back, each spot contain- 


ing an execretary aperture, which were 
its galvanic batteries. It possessed an 
enormous swimming bladder, which ac- 
counts for its great agility and swiftness 
in the water. The creature looks more 
like a fish than an eel, and is very difficult 
to capture in nets, owing to its agility 
and a habit of burying itself in the mud 
when frightened. The electric action of 
the eel depends entirely upon its own will 
and a shock can be given whether it is 
touched by one or both hands to com- 
plete the circuit. When wounded, their 
power is almost destroyed and they are 
able to give only feeble shocks. Hum- 
boldt describes putting both feet upon a 
newly-captured specimen, which ren- 
dered him entirely powerless for a con- 
siderable time. The shock was so great 
that he suffered all day from pains in his 
knee and back. ° 

Though caught easily with a harpoon, 
the natives have such an intense dread of 
them that it is difficult for naturalists to 
secure specimens. The peons have an 
idea that one can escape the shock, while 
going through waters infested by the 
eels, if he carries a chew oi tobacco in his 
mouth. This supposed influence of to- 
bacco upon animal electricity is not en- 
tirely without some scientific basis, but 
in the form of a quid in the mouth it is, 
of course, purely imagination. 

It is’ not an uncommon thing for a 
large colony of these eels, to attack and 
drown a horse in mid-stream, which they 
will leisurely devour afterwards. It is 
recorded that, during the patriot wars in 
Venezuela, a large army marching 
through the Llanos was seriously dis- 
abled in crossing a bayou infested with 
these mischievous creatures. At Damar- 
ara, British Guiana, in the early days, 
these eels were employed by the medical 
fraternity, to cure paralytic troubles, just 
as the torpedo fish was employed by the 
ancient Greeks. 

ANDREW JAMES MILLER. 


THE CAMEL. 


We were on the road to Biskra, the 
“Oueen of the “Desenkeis — Sand, sand 
everywhere, as we looked across the 
dreary spaces as far as the eye could 
reach. Frequently the monotony was re- 
lieved by the long lines of caravans pass- 
ing to and fro; they were picturesque 
and poetical; they moved with stately 
motion and graceful swing across the 
background of never-ending and often 
shifting sand. 

Had this been our only experience 
with the Camels which compose the cara- 
vans, we would have returned with glow- 
ing accounts and waxed eloquent over 
these beasts of burden. We would have 
assured our friends of their patience and 
fortitude and with growing enthusiasm 
described the showy trappings and effec- 
tive poses which charmed us on the des- 
ert road. But alas! We came to know 
the Camel well at close range and truly 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 

The Camels about Biskra were the 
long-legged variety commonly called 
Dromedaries. They had but one hump 
and averaged from about six and one-half 
to seven and one-half feet in height; and 
from muzzle to tip of tail they measured 
ten or eleven feet. While the majority 
were of a light sandy color, it was not 
impossible to find a white, grey, brown or 
even black Camel, but a black Camel was 
held in great contempt by the Arabs. The 
hair was irregular in length and almost 
woolly in places. The callouses, large and 
prominent, were found on the breast and 
joints of the legs, making cushions for the 
beast to rest upon when lying down or 
kneeling. These callous places, scarcely 
showing at birth, grow with advancing 
age. 

It is true that these animals, ungainly 
and uncouth at near view, are indis- 
pensable to the Arab of the desert ; but all 


their generations of domestic life have 
failed to cultivate. in their stupid minds 
any affection or care for their masters. 
Their obedience is passive and their ap- 
parent patience only stupidity, for they 
are unamiable, obstinate and disagree- 
able. . 
The Camel varies nearly as much as do 
the horses of our own country. There 
are many grades and degrees from the 


ordinary baggage Camel to the high- 
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toned thoroughbred which corresponds 
to our high-class race horse. These rac- 
ing Camels are long-legged and long- 
necked, the hump stands upright ; is coni- 
cal in shape and covers about one-fourth 
of the length of the body; the head is 
rather short, the eyes large and dull, and 
the ears very small but mobile. The hair 
is especially fine and soft. 

A friend of ours who owned a fine 
saddle Camel was able to make from 
eighty to ninety miles a day if his Camel 
was well fed and watered and was al- 
lowed a rest at noon. This pace he was 
able to continue without injury for three 
or four consecutive days, and after a — 
well earned rest he could repeat the jour- 
ney. 

A baggage Camel, carrying a load of 
perhaps three hundred pounds, would not 
make over thirty miles a day, but could 
often march twelve hours or longer with- 
out rest. However, a man of position 
would never condescend to ride on a bag- 
gage Camel. 

Our friend told us that in buying sad- 
dle Camels for our desert ride we would 
be obliged to pay about sixty-five dollars 
each, and that we must look for those 
with soft backs, those which did not re- 
quire the whip and would not cry when 
getting up or lying down. But he added 
that with these excellent traits we must 
not expect too much, for the best Camel 
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was capable of every fault associated 
with a vicious disposition. And, indeed, 
when, some days later, our favorite Cam- 
-el, when passing an Arab riding a 
donkey, turned his head suddenly and 
gave the man’s arm a vicious bite, we 
were well satisfied that our friend’s es- 
timate of the Camel’s disposition was ab- 
solutely correct. The wound inflicted by 
our animal was very severe, as the bite 
of a Camel usually is. We sought our 
_ friend’s aid in adjusting the matter and 
he related some of his experiences with 
this ungrateful animal. 

At one time he was the owner of a 
Camel to which he had always been es- 
pecially kind. He started on a journey 
across the desert, and after annoying him 
in every possible way with a continued 
persistence surprising in so stupid a 
beast, the Camel, in a fit of rage, broke 
into a. gallop, throwing the gentleman 
from his saddle to the ground, trampled 
upon him and then galloped away at its 
‘own sweet will. We were also told that 
when the natives found that their Camels 
had a grudge against them, they so feared 
the revengeful beasts that they would 
place their clothing before the Camel and 
hide themselves behind bushes. The ani- 
mal would then expend its rage upon the 
clothing, trampling and tearing it; the 
injury, real or imagined, would then be 
forgotten. 

As it is about impossible to retain one’s 
seat on a galloping Camel, they are 
trained only to trot. “The steady, alter- 
nating movement of the legs on the op- 
posite side of the animal stops the side- 
ways jolting motion, and if the rider 
skillfully lies back in his saddle, he ex- 
periences no more inconvenience from 
the still somewhat violent shaking up 
than he would if he were on horseback.”’ 

After purchasing our Camels, we be- 
gan to study the habits and needs of our 


their callous mouths could take them 
without injury. They were also fond of 
small beans, peas and vetches and were 
not averse to making a juicy meal on cul- 
tivated fields. But this indulgence was 
to be avoided, as it was liable to produce 
inflammation and death. 

The idea that Camels when working 
could go very long periods without food 
and. water, we found to be erroneous. The 
true ruminant has four stomachs; the 
Camel has three divisions only. The first 
two divisions are provided with cells or 
pouches which can be closed by strong 
muscles. These contain fluid only and it 
it on acount of this peculiar construction 
that the animal can go several days with- 
out water, but when traveling in the heat 
of an African desert, at least every four 
days, the Camel must have water, nour- 
ishment and rest. 

On account of their acute smell, they 
will detect water at some distance and it 
is really an interesting sight when thirsty, 
tired-out Camels draw near to a well or 
river. They lift their heads high in the air, 
inhale long breaths with half-closed eyes, 
lay their ears back and then start to run, 
so that one has to sit firmly in the saddle 
if he does not wish to be thrown out. 
When the beasts finally reach the well 
they crowd to the water and give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of drinking. 

The food supply which assists the 
Camel in times of fasting is stored in the 
hump, which is really one great lump of 


-fat. In times of plenty this is firm and 


new acquisitions. We found ourselves 


obliged to provide food of a kind that 
caused us some surprise. Our Camels 
were far from fastidious. In fact, the 
poorer the food, the better it seemed to 
suit the needs of these peculiar beasts for 
the dryest of vegetation was acceptable. 
Shrubs and thorny branches were rapidly 
disposed of and one wondered that even 


pyramid-like in form, and may weigh as 
much as thirty pounds, but after pro- 
longed hunger it will nearly disappear ; 
weighing perhaps only four to six 
pounds. 

This provision of nature, added to its 
peculiar stomach, makes the Camel in 
many respects the most useful of domestic 
animals. It has been domesticated from 
very early times. We know that they 
were owned in great numbers four thou- 
sand years ago. Pharaoh gave them as a 
present to Abraham and the patriarch 
Job had at one time a herd numbering 
six thousand. 

A baby Camel is a misshapen little 
thing, but like all young animals it is 
playful and interesting. It is about three 


feet high when it enters the world, but in 
a week’s time is much larger. It is able 
to follow its mother soon after birth. She 
will defend her own to the extent of her 
strength if needful. 

The Camel is a true animal of the des- 
ert and only thrives in hot, dry localities. 
It is of little use in a mountainous coun- 
try, as it is a poor climber and cannot re- 
main in health when fed on luxuriant 
vegetation. 

In the water it is of still less use. Per- 
haps because the desert is its “native 
heath,” it holds an antipathy for water 
and either cannot or will not swim, so the 
crossing of a stream with a caravan be- 
comes a serious undertaking. Sir Sam- 
uel Baker recounts his experience in 
crossing the Atbara river (about three 
hundred yards wide. “Water-skins 
were inflated and passed under the belly 
of the Camel like a girth. A man sat 
upon its back while one or two swam by 
its side as guides. As the current of the 
river was rapid, the animal was usually 
half a mile down stream before gaining 
the opposite bank.” 

Some time after we became acquainted 


with the one-humped Camel (the Drome- 
dary) of Africa, our journeyings took us 
to the regious of Central Asia and there 
we met for the first time the Bactrian or . 
two-humped Camel. This varies some- 
what from the Dromedary as it has a 
larger body, shorter legs, longer and 
thicker hair and is able to live in a cooler 
climate and at a greater elevation. Al- 
though stupid in intellect, like the Drome- 
dary, we must give it the credit of having 
a much better disposition. It is of the 
greatest use to its owners. Its hair, milk, 
skin and flesh are all put to use. It is not 
only used as a pack animal, but is har- 
nessed to carts as well. Put to use when 
five years old, it will, with good treat- 
ment, continue to work until its twenty- 
fifth year. With its help, its owner is 
able to climb mountains thirteen thou- 


_ sand feet high. and to cross treeless wil- 


dernesses where horses would soon per- 
ish. It could not be replaced by any 
other domestic animal. “The horse is 
the companion of the inhabitant of the 
steppes,’ but the Bactrian Camel, the 
“Ship of Asia,” is his faithful servant. 
Joun AINSLIE. 


THE HILL SUMMIT. 


This feast-day of the sun, his altar there 
In the broad west has blazed for vesper-song; 
And I have loitered in the vale too long 
And gaze now a belated worshipper. 
Yet may I not forget that I was ’ware, 
So journeying, of his face at intervals 
Transfigured where the fringed horizon falls,— 
A fiery bush with coruscating hair. 


And now that I have climbed and won this height, 
I must tread downward through the sloping shade 
And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 
Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed 
And see the gold air and the silver fade 
And the last bird fly into the last light. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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THE ZEBRA. 


When passing through the zoological 
garden one summer afternoon, my atten- 
tion was called to the antics of the fun- 
loving, shy and graceful Zebra which 
was delighting the children with his or- 
iginal performance. There was no ring- 
master to indicate the various evolutions, 
but Zebra Joe was furnishing a sort of 
circus all by himself. He seemed to have 
forgotten that he was a stranger in a 
strange land, and could he have been 
transported to his own country in South 
Africa, I hardly imagine he would have 
seemed gayer or more free. 

The Zebra is of all things a freedom- 
loving animal. He will go like the wind 
and, if pursued singly, cannot be caught. 
It is true that large herds are overtaken, 
as they impede each other’s progress, 
but it is a shame that these beautiful 
creatures should be hunted at all. The 
European will try to kill them with bul- 
lets, the natives with javelins, but more 
frequently these dainty animals are 
caught in pitfalls and then captured or 
slain according to the will, of the pursuer. 


They live gregariously and are found 


in groups of from ten to twenty, though 
there are accounts of large herds. Prob- 
ably these were migrating. When run- 
ning, they usually go in single file, the 
stallions leading. They are not very fas- 
tidious in regard to their food, but if the 
supply fails in one place they seek an- 
other locality. The Zebra defends itself 
from other animals by biting and kicking, 
and the lion is about the only foe which 
can overcome it. 

Of the three species, the mountain 
Zebra or true Zebra lives farthest south. 
It ranges over the mountainous country 
of Cape Colony. It is the smallest of the 
three varieties, and is distinguished from 
the others, not only by the peculiar mark- 
ings, but by the large ears, short mane 
and scantily haired tail. It is the only va- 
riety where the transverse markings of 
the legs extend to the hoofs. 

It is a very curious fact that the dif- 


ferent species of Zebra are never found 
together. Perhaps they fear each other, 
but they do not fear other animals, for 
all agree that in the herds of quagga 
(which is grouped with the Zebra) are 
nearly always found spring-boks, gnus, 
ostriches and also buffalos. Ostriches, 
especially, are the companions of this 
species of wild horse, which takes advan- 
tage of the vigilance and sagacity of these 
great birds. Some species of the Zebra 
follow the horses of traveling parties and 
graze among them, seeming to have a cer- 
tain friendship for the one-hoofed do- 
mestic animals. 

The Burchell’s Zebra is the largest and 
noblest appearing of the species. It is 
a rover of the plains and does not seek 
the mountainous districts where the true 
Zebra is found. It stands about four and 
one-half feet in height at the shoulders. 
The general ground color of the hair 
varies from white to yellowish brown 
and the stripes are brown or black. The 
hoofs are more like those of a pony than 
the other species. It is not found south 
of the Orange river and it is not known 
how far north its range extends. 

Our illustration shows an example of 
Chapman’s Zebra. This, in reality, is a 


-variety of Burchell’s Zebra and should 


not be considered apart from it. 

The third species is called Grévy’s Ze- 
bra. More slender than the true Zebra, 
it is somewhat like it in its markings. 
“Colonel J. A. Grant, who first met these 
Zebras in the mountains north of Victoria 
Nyanza, writes that they were found in 
herds comprising from two to nine in- 
dividuals.” He says that “one of their 
number, probably the largest male, takes 
general charge of the herd; and it was 
noticed that a large antelope kept watch 
and gave the alarm on our appearance. 
They are rarely found outside the forest, 
preferring it to the open plain, which is 
geneally bare of grass; or they frequent a 


- country with clumps of dense brush- 


wood, or with outcrops of granite, around 


which they get abundant food, and they 
were never seen far from running water 
or hills.” ay 

“They showed much sympathy when a 
comrade was wounded, lingering with the 
hurt one at the risk of their lives; they 
lingered with our laden donkeys one day 
on the march.” These Zebras are some- 
times found at an elevation of two or 
three thousand feet. 


There is a variety of opinion in 
regard to the possibility of taming 
the Zebra. Undoubtedly many  in- 
competent persons have made the 
attempt and failed. It is claimed 
that others have succeeded. There is a 


record that a couple of beautiful animals 
in England could be harnessed to a light 
carriage and used like horses. On the 
other hand, there is told the story of a 
rich settler in Cape Colony who had 
reared several Zebras. He had perfect 


confidence in their docility and he thought 
one day that he would have them har- 
nessed to his carriage. This he did, tak- 
ing the reins himself. The details of the 
ride are lost to posterity, but in a very 
short time the gentleman found himself 
in their stable together with the remnants 
of his carriage. This so discouraged his 
friends and neighbors that they unani- 
mously declared the Zebra to be untam- 
able and they made no further attempt. 

“All who have seen Zebras in their na- 
tive haunts, speak of the beautiful ap- 
pearance presented by a drove, as they 
stand for a moment to gaze at the hun- 
ter, and then wheel round to seek safety 
in flight. It has been stated that, when 
standing on sandy ground in full moon- 
light, a Zebra harmonizes so exactly with 
the color of its surroundings as to be quite 
invisible at a short distance.” 

Joun ATINSLEE. 


ASPIRATION. 


Oh, for a soul that fulfils 
Music like that of a bird! 
Thrilling with rapture the hills, 
Heedless if any have heard. 


Or, like the flower that blooms 
Lone in the midst of the trees, : 
Filling the world with perfume, 
Careless if anyone sees. 


Or, like the wandering wind, 
Over the meadow that swings, 
Bringing wild sweets to mankind, 
Knowing not that which it brings. 


Oh, for a way to impart 
Beauty, no matter how hard! 
Like unto nature, whose art 
Never once dreams of reward. 


—Madison Cawein, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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I enclose... 


1 Nonpareil. 

2 Resplendent Trogon. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 

4 Golden Pheasant. 

5 Australian Parrakeet. 
6 Cock of the Rock. 

7 Red Bird of Paradise. 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
g Red-rumped Tanager. 
10 Golden Oriole. 
11 American Blue Jay. 

- 12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller. 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker. 
14 Mexican Mot Mot, 

15 King Parrot. 

16 American Robin. 

17 American Kingfisher. 

18 Blue-mountain Lory. 

19 Red-winged Blackbird, 
20 Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
21 Bluebird. 

22 Barn Swallow, 

23 Brown Thrasher. 

24 Japan Pheasant. 

25 Bobolink. 

26 American Crow. 

27 Flicker. 

28 Black Tern. 

29 Meadow Lark. 

30 Great Horned Owl. 

31 Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
32 Canada Jay. 

33 Purple Gallinule. 

34 Smith’s Longspur. 

35 American Red Crosebills. 
36 California Woodpecker. 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 

38 Bohemian Waxwing. 

39 Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
40 Arizona Jay. 

41 Screech Owl. 

42 Orchard Oridle. 

43 Marsh Hawk. 

44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, 
45 Black-capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler, 
47 Indigo Bird. 

48 Night Hawk. 

49 Wood Thrush. 

50 Catbird. 

$1 Yellow-throated Vireo. 


52 American Mockingbird. 
53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 
54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike. 

56 Baltimore Oriole, 

57 Snowy Owl. 

58 Scarlet Tanager. 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 

Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet. 

65 Canvas-back Duck. 

66 Wood Duck. 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 
68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 

7° Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 
71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser. 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak. 

79 Turkey Vulture. 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

81 Summer Yellow Bird. 

82 Hermit Thrush. 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 

85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

go White-breasted Nuthatch. 
91 Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch. 

93 Chimney Swift. 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco. 
1oo Kingbird. 
101 Summer Tanager. 


10z White-fronted Goose, 

103 Turnstone, 

104 Belted Piping P.over. 

105 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler. 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 

108 European Kingfisher. 

10g Vermilion Flycatcher. 

110 Lazuli Bunting. 

111 Mountain Bluebird. 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird. 

114 Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo. 

117 Verdin. 

118 Bronzed Grackle. 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant. 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat. 

121 Crowned Pigeon. 

122 Red-eyed Vireo. 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob-white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon. 

126 Short-eared Owl, 

127 Rose Cockatoo. 

128 Mountain Partridge. 

129 Least Bittern. 

130 Bald Pate Duck. 

131 Purple Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker, 

133 Sawwhet Owl. 

134 Black Swan. 

135 Snowy Plover, 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen 

137 Black Duck. 

138 Wilson’s Petrel. 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. 

140 American Coot. 

141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

142 American Sparrow Hawk. 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

144 Scaled Partridge. 

145 Ovenbird. 

146 American Three-toed Wood 
pecker. 

147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbill. 

150 Dickcissel. 


151 Dusky Grouse. 

152 Eggs, First Series. 

153 South American Rhea, 
154 Bay-breasted Warbler. 
155 Black-necked Sult. , 
156 Pintail Duck. 


157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 


158 Magnolia Warbler. 

159 Great Blue Heron. 

160 Eggs, Second Series. 

161 Brunnich s Murre. 

162 Canada Goose. 

163 Brown Creeper. 

164 Downy Woodpecker, 
165 Old Squaw Duck. ~ 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis, 
167 Arkansas Kingbird. 

168 Eggs, Third Series. 

169 Wilson's Snipe. 

170 Black Wolf. 

171 Red Squirrel. 

172 Prairie Hen. 

173 Butterflies, First Series. 
174 Gray Rabbit. 

175 American Ocelot. 

176 Apple Blossoms. 

177 Wilson’s Tern. 

178 Coyote. 

179 Fox Squirrel. 

180 Loon. 

181 Butterflies, Second Series. 
182 American Red Fox. 

183 Least Sandpiper. 

184 Mountain Sheep. 

185 American Herring Gull, 
186 Raccoon, 

187 Pigmy Antelope. 

188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series, 
190 American Gray Fox. 

191 Gray Squirrel. 

192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 

193 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 

195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
196 Tufted Puffin, 

197 Butterflies, Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo. 

199 Red-headed Duck. 

200 Golden Rod. 

201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
202 Brown and Ked Bat, 

203 American Otter. 

204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 

206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 

208 Flowering Almond. 

209 African Lion, 

210 Cacti. 

211 Flying Squirrel. 

212 Hummingbirds. 

213 Silkworm. 

214 California Vulture. 

215 American Goldeneye, 
216 Skunk. 

217 Chimpanzee. 

218 Puma. 

219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon, 
220 American Mistletoe. 

221 Nuts. 

222 Whippoorwill 

223 Snapping Turtle. 

224 Sandhill Crane. 

225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum. 
227 Geographic Turtle. 

228 White Ibis. 

229 Iris 

230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 

232 The Cocoanut. 

233 Tufted Titmouse, 

234 Northern Hare. 

235 Pineapple. 

236 Hooded Merganser. 

237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog. 
239 Common Mole, 

240 Azalea. 

241 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Owl. 
243 Kangaroo. 

244 Hoary Bat, 

245 Nashville Warbler, 

246 English Grapes. 
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Swift Fox. 

Hyacinth. 

Cedar Waxwing. 

Hyrax. 

Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 
Bonaparte’s Gull. 


‘Common Baboon. 


Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

Hairy-tailed Mole. 

Cineraria. 

A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

Western Yellow-throat. 

Myrtle Warbler. 

Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, 

Golden-winged Warbler, 

Mourning Warbler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler, 


265 Pointer Dog. 
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267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 


276 


277 
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Shells. 

Marbles. 

Ores. 

Minerals. 

Water Lilies. 

Yellow Perch. 

Beetles. 

Forests. 

Grand Canon. 

Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

Rooster and Hen, 

Oil Well. 

Polished Woods, 

Brook Trout. 

Niagara Falls. 

Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

Medicinal Plant; Tea. 

Towhee. 

Canary. 

Carolina Paroquet. 

Chipmunk. 

Peach, 

Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. 

Narcissus. 

Medicinal Plant: Coca. 

Red-tailed Hawk. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Lyre Bird. 

Cowbird. 

Wild Cat. 

European Squirrel, 

Virginia Rail. 

Blue-winged Teal. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Black Squirrel. 

Weasel (Ermine). __ 

Medicinal Plant; Quince. 

Quartz. 

Lily of the Valley. 

Killdeer, 

Cinnamon Teal. 

Clapper Rail. 

Gopher, 

Mink. 

Carbons. 

Medicinal Plant; Licorice. 

Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

Peacock. 

Willow Ptarmigan. 

Stellar’s Jay. 

Ruddy Duck, 

Muskrat. 

Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

Primrose. 

Copper and Lead Ores, 

American Bittern. 

Scarlet Ibis, 

Massena Partridge, 

Ring-billed Duck. 

Medicinal Plant; Thyme. 

Bloodroot, 

Western Blue Grosbeak. 

Shells. 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted Nut-hatch, 

Purple Martin. 

Ring-necked Dove, 

Opossum, 

Genista. 

Medicinal Plant; Digitalis. 

Raven, 

Wilson’s Thrush, 

Red or Wood Lily 
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416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 


Common Sunfish. 
A Mountain River, 
Insects. 
Brittany (Cows). 
Harvesting in the Great North- 
west. 
Homing Pigeon. 
Swamp Rose Mallow. 
Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
New England Aster. 
| Late Purple Aster. 
Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily. 
Vesper Sparrow. 
Calico Bass. 
Mountain Lake, 
Fruit: Banana, 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
§ Fringed Gentian. 
| Closed or Blind Gentian, 
J Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
| Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. 
Wild Columbine. 
American Redstart, 
Trour. 
Ocean Waves. 
Domestic Fowls. 
Western Willet, 
Buffle-Head. 
American Eared Grebe. 
Louisiana Tanager. 
Luna and Polyphemus Moths 
Prong-horned Antelope, 
Sensitive Plant. 
Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
Western Horned Owl, 
Long-crested Jay. 
Fulvous Tree-duck. 
Red-breasted Sapsucker. 
Promethean and Secropian 
Moths. 
Irish Setter. 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes). 
Medicinal Plant; Mandrake, 
Hawk Owl. 
Knot or Robin Snipe. 
White-winged Crossbill. 
Townsend’s Warbler, 
Water Shells. 
Collared Lizard. 
Fruit: Apple, 
Medicinal Plant; Vanilla. 
American Rough-legged and 
Young Red-tailed Hawks. 
Short-billed Dowitcher, 
Great-tailed Grackle, 
Hooded Warbler. 
Land Shells, 
Gila Monster. 
Medicinal Plant; Cassia Cin- 
namon. 
Fruit: Pomegranate, 
Owl Parrot. 


4 Gray Parrot. 


White Pelican. 

Marbled Murrelet. 

Black Bear. 

Pond and River Shells. 

Fruit: Orange. 

Medicinal Plant; Pepper. 

Crested Curassow. 

Harlequin Duck. 

Canada Grouse. 

Dovekie. 

Beaver. 

Marine Shells. 

Fruit: Lemon. 

Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 

Audubon’s Oriole, 

Marbled Godwit. 

Rusty Blackbird or Grackle, 

Surf Scoter. 

American Elk. 

Nautilus Shells, 

Flowers; Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 

Medicinal Plant: Hops, 

Bullock’s Oriole. 

Sanderling. 

Great Northern Shrike. 

Brandt’s Cormorant, 

Buffalo, 

Agates. 

Flowers: Great Mullein 
Moth Mullein. 


424 Medicinal Piant; Cocoa Fruit. 
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nature, and illustrated by colored photography. It is the only periodical in the world that publishes pictures — 
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Ten volumes of. Birps AnD NaTuRE were completed with the December 


"1901, number, These volumes 


Eggs, Flowers, Mammals, Fish, Insects, Fruits, Shells, Minerals and gems; and the 
text contained several valuable articles from the pens of well-known writers and | 
We shall continue to have Birps made the chief attraction, i" 
and at least four bird-plates will appear in each number. 
in Volume X the publication of the series of illustrations of gems begun with © 
Volume IX. The articles will be written by Dr. Oliver Cummings Farnese i 
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- educators. 


‘be mentioned: 
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